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No- 1. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

The 5th October 

Read a letter from the Rt. Hoft. Robert Dunda» to 
the Cliairs, dated the 30th September, desiring to ascer^ 
tain the opinion of the Court, as to the propriety anxl 
expediency of bringing forward, in the next session of 
Varliament, the subject of renewing* t!ie Company's 
Charter. 

The Committee having deliberated thereon, agreed 
on the substai>ce of an answer^ to be further considered 
at their next meeting. 


No. II. 

Letter from the Rt. Hon. Robert Dondas to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, noticed in 
the preceding Minute. 

Gcmtlemcn, Melville Castlcy 30/A September^ 1808- 

The propriety and expediency of applying to Par- 
liament fora renewal of tlie privileges of exclusive trade 
efijoyed by the East-lndia Company, with such modifica- 
tions as may be deemed necessary, and for the continu* 
ance of the system of government in the British Terri- 
tovieSfin India on its present basis, but with such amend- 
ments, also, as the experience of its effects may appeal 
to demand, having lately been the subject of frequent 
consideration and discussion, you ivilt probably concur 
with me in opinion, that it is advisable now to ascertain, 
tfbether the Court of Directen^ are desirous of agitating 
the question at present, and of submitting it, in all its 
details, to the early cemsideration of Parliament. 

I have the honor Gentlemen, 

¥ouf most and humble servant, 

(Signed) fioBERt Dundas. 
To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company:. 

i 
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No. III. 

Ai a Sec7*et Committee of Co^^resjyojtdence, 

The 12th October, 1808. 


Agreed to the follotving draft of an an-^uer to the letter 
of he 30th ultimo, from the Rt, Hon. Robert Dundus. 

(Secret.) 

Sir, Ea&Uindm House, 1 2th October, 1 808 . 

We now propose to dp ourselves the lionour of re- 
plying to your letter of the 30th of last month. 

From the communications we have at diflerent times 
had with the Members of the Court of Directors, we are 
well assured it is the general sense of that body, that it 
will be for the interest of the Public and the Company, 
that the Charter should be early renewed. Convinced 
that this is their opinion, and apprehensive lest incon- 
venience might be produced, by setting this important 
subject afloat before it was in some degree matured, wc 
have not thought it necessary formally to resort to the 
Court for a declaration of their judgment upon the (]iios- 
tion you arc pleased to propose to us ; but we have, in 
order to obtain what we conceive to be, with the know- 
ledge we before possessed, sulBciciit warrant to ns to 
give an answer to your preliminary enquiry, laid your 
letter before a Secret Committee of Correspondence ; and 
we are authorized to state it to be their opinion, as it is 
our own, not only that the interests of the Public, as 
well as of the Company, will be best consulted, by con- 
tinuing the present system of Indian administration, but 
that it is material the Charter should be speedijy rc- 
new^ed. 

With respect to any modifications whioh you or His 
Majesty’s Government may. have it in contemplation to 
propose, we sliaii be happy to be made acquainted with 
them, and to bring them under the most serious consi*- 
dcration of this House. We can at present only state, 
that we trust there will be no disposition, to introduce any 
change, that would alter or weaken the main principles 
and substance of ptie^nt syitem, whibb, in the opi- 
nion of the Company,, in essential to the due management 
and preservation of British India ; and that, with respect 
to minof poitits, as far as they may be really compatible 

' with 
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tv’ith those essential objects, the Court will not be infiu* 
enced by any partial views to. withhold from tliem Uie fair 
consideration due to them. 

Glad that you have seen it proper to bring forward this 
weighty subject, and desirous to be favored with your 
further communications upon it, as soon as may suit youc 
convenience, 

We have the Jionor to be. Sir, ' 

Your most obedient humble servant®, 

(Signed) Kdward Parry, 
Charles Grant, 

The iU. rion, Pobert Dundas,i 


No, IV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ held on 

Wednesday, 7th December, 1S08. 

The Chairman laid before the Court, 

IMinutcs of a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 
held the 5ih October last 5 

Letter from the Rt. Hon, Robert Dunclas to the Chairs, 
dated the 30tb September last, referred to in the Minutes 
above-mentioned ; 

Minutes of a Secret Committee of, Correspondence, 
held the 12 th October last; and 

Draft of a Letter I’rom the Chairs to Mr* Dundas, dated 
the same day. 

c It was then, on a motion, 

P.csolved miammoushjy That this Court approve the 
pr 0 (jcedings of the Secret Committee of Correspondence, 
of the 5tb and 12 th ^ October, and the Letter to the 
Rt« Hon. Robert Dundas, of tiie iast-meotloned date. 


V.No;v;“ 

Jt a SjKrct Court. hM.on 

' -Friday, -16th Dedtriibefi>4808i * : ' 

Minutes Qrtbe,7ih y^ajj -and^a^^ 

Dralt of a letter from the Chairman and Deniuty to the 
B 2 Rt. 



4f. PAPiM^REI^ECXJNG THJ5 or 

Bx. Ha^. K^l^jsrt Duudas, offarin^ some suggestions of 

general l>a|!ure, as the principal foundations on tvhioh a 
oaw. agreement betujeen the Public and the East-India 
Company may be placed^ was read and unanimousiy ap* 
prpred, being, as follows, viz. 

Sir, Ed^Ulndia House^l^th Dcceniheryl^O^. 

In consequence of a conference tvhich we lately bad 
the honor to hold with you, wc have laid before the 
Court of letter you were pleased to 

write to us, under date the 30th September last, on the 
subject of renewing the Company’s Charter, together 
with the answer which we. returned to that letter, on the 
12th October following; and we are now instructed by 
the Court to state to you, that they approve of that an- 
swer, and are ready . to enter with yon, through the me- 
dium of their Committee of Correspondence, into a con- 
sideration, of the various objects to which it may be pro- 
per to attend, in bringing forward so important a mea- 
sure. 

At the present momeni it w^ould, in the opinion of 
the Court, be premature in them, to proceed to any de- 
tailed specification of those objects, to which it may be 
proper, on tho part of the Company, to atieud, or to 
anticipate any discussions which it may be the w'ishof His 
Majes^’s Ministers to propose ; but the Court beg leave 
to oner . some suggestions of a general nature, as 
the principal foundations oil which a new agreement 
between the Public and the Kast-India Company may be 
placed. 

Isfc, The system by which the Legislature has yonti- 
Bued to the Company the government of the territories 
acquired by it in the East, , with a regulated monopoly 
of the trade, been heM by the most eminent persons 
conversant wit|i, that and its afFaira, to be the^ 

most expedient both ;&ri the foreign and domestic in- 
terests or this country.^ Under it,. those territories have 
improved, ^ad .th’B .speurity and happiness of the 
y 4 st populajjoiji^t^ey cpUtaiaMve been sigp^y increased. 
It is a §jr|tqca Ms^blisbes salutary checks for 

the picermse of tbe>a|atihoritjr lodged in, fhk country over 
the ladiau adn^iuktratipn, and for ali the local details of 
ffaat ^dminiitraUoU^ in judicial, financial. 
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^twJ <jomfnercial departtnents i and provided witli sjngrular 
felicity for a succession of a body of able ami honorable 
European servants, who y^eld in general character and 
utility to no class of public functionaries under the Fan- 
pire. In like manner, the oonstUution of the Indian 
army lias proved itself calculated to produce a body of^ 
officers of hi^h military spirit, and of very distinguished 
skill and conduct. The Court, therefore, trust that* no 
material chiiuge in this system ;~no change which would 
affect its principles or impair its efBtiency, witt be pro- 
])osed. 

2d. In this case, it Will be unnecessary to enter into 
any discussion of the right of the Company to the ter- 
ritorial possessions ; a right which they hold to be clear^ 
and mu t :ii v;ays maintain, as flowing from their acquisi- 
tion of those territories, under due authority, and after 
long hazards and vicissitudes, and great expense. 

3cl. The situation of the Company is^ at this time, 
very different from what it was at the last renewal of the 
C harter, in 1793. European war, with hardly any in-* 
tcririi ision, tiirough the whole of the period that has since 
t!a|;scd, h?]s exceedingly increased tlie expensed, and re- 
duced the jirofits of the Company at home ; and has like- 
wise enlarged the scale of expenses abroad ; where, more- 
over, wars with the Native Powers have been repeatedly 
earned on, to the vast accumulation of the Indian debt, 
now advanced from eight millions sterling, at which it 
stood in 1793, to about thirty-two millions. Without 
meaning at all to advert, in this place, to the question 
concerning the policy of some of those wars with the 
Princes of India ; it is safe atid proper to affirm, that they 
were not, in Any degree, directed by tlie Executive Body 
of the Company, but proceeded from causes which that 
body could not control. As, in consequence of all the 
events which have bipf'iefied since the year 1793, the be- 
nefits intended |o the Pr^>rietbr« of East4ndia Stock, by 
the Charter tlien passed, fiaive not been reaffzdd ; so the 
Court trust, that in the formation of a new Charter, due 
eartvwill betaken to proper shaft*, of advantage 

in any future ameliormiort of tKe tJmnpany’^ affairs, and 
' especially that no ufeasufe wiU be adopted, which can 
have the eff’ett Of reducioj^ the valire of their capital 
'$teck. Tto-diyid^^nd oti that stdefc, which is only equi- 
valent 
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T^leiift 'to the legal interest of tiToney, is all that the Pro- 
pfreVors have cvelf deceived from the milted soiirces of 
Irfdian reveruib and'lndiari CQ|pmcrce, wliiJst the ediintry 
K^s hcert (Vuridhed hy the long continued influx of lirivate 
wealth, and raised in the scale of nations by the political 
importance of the Indian empire# 

' 4tb. The liquidation of the Indian debt is, on all 
hands, agreed to be a measure of indispensable necessity. 
From the magnitude to which tlie debt has now risen, and 
the circumstances of the present unexampled time, the 
aid of the Public will probably be necessary to the attain- 
ment of this most desirable object. For the aid that may 
thus be aftbrded, the Court conceive that sufficient means 
of reirtifanrsement from the Indian territory and revenue 
may be found ; and the arrangement of a plan, for these 
purposes, might, as the Court conceive, form a very 
material part of the provisions of the new Charter. 

5th.. To apportion duly between the Public and the 
Company the military expenses of the Indian empire, is 
.another measure now become unavoidable. For wars 

i >’rowing out of the Indian system, or out of sources pure- 
y Indian, the revenues and other means of the Company 
%vere long made to suffice, including even the charges of 
occasional attacks upon the Indian settlements of Euro- 
pean nations ; but the influence of European war htis, in 
the present protracted period of hostility, extended itself 
more and more to India, occasioning the expense of va*^ 
rious distant expeditions, and the increase of the military 
establishnaent, particularly in the European troops of his 
Majesty, which from being twenty years ago only a very 
few regiments now amount to above twenty thousand men, 
and those of the most expensive description of troops 
composing the military force of British Inma : nor is it at 
all improbabrlc, that from the avowed design of France to 
invade our Indian posscssipns with great armies by land^ 
it may be necessary still largely to , augment our Eiiirb- 
pean in that quarter/ .For a war 6f this descfijitjbn 
the Indian revenues, if gnittcumherfed with d6bt, would 
bb 'vefy iniidequatc. ft wddH be dn Etwp^ 

Eurbj^^ah ' dbjcb 5 a ^higgle bbtWen Gt^t-Brftaip and' 
France, 6ti the sdfl bf‘ India, for the; mainfebaneb, and 
support brf their po wer in Etithpe. For ^n 
10 which the nationd funds only are commeiisui‘ate, tte 

national 
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national funds undoubtedly ought to provide ; and as >vc 
know that, in this, we state only what your own mind 
has already perceived and approved, we il>q rnore coiv 
Iklently hope, that in a new?Charter proper attention will 
be paid to the due regulation of so important a concern. 

6th. As the early renewal of the Charter wllj serve to 
strengthen the hands of the Company in the transaction 
of their affairs, and improve their credit, so its renewal, 
for the like period as the present oueyuo, and from the 
time of its expiration, would conduce to the sauje ends ; 
and the Court are not aware of any olycction to the pro** 
positioii of this term. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your mo?t obedient humble servjtnts, 
(Signed) Edward Parry, 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, CharlesGrant. 

&c. &c. 

No. VL 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ , held on 

Friday, the I3th January, 1^09. 

Letter from the Rt. Hon. Robert Duudas, dated the 
28th December lust, to the Chairman and Ueputy, iw 
reply to their letter of the 16th December, was read, 
viz. 

Gentlemen, Doxmiing Street^ 28//^ Dcceynbcr \ 

Ri submitting to your consideration such ohservatUuTS 
phuve occurred to me on your letter of tlu? 16thinstai)t, 
it is neecbsaiy that you should uuJersraiid them to be 
merely preliminary, iii contemplation of future discussi- 
ons, and by no means as tlie result of any jdan or pro- 
jected system, matured jn concert with. His Majesty's 
confidential Servants. It w;ll depend on the judgment 
which the Court of Directdri' may form on the propriety 
or necessity of adhering to the present system of their 
I^^dian trade and administration itiull its parts, whether 
I shUi be ’enabled to hold put,tQ4hf.m arty expectation, 
that their application to ParHabaf^nt fpr a renewal of the. 
Compaby^s Charter will ipeet with the concurrence > of 
Government. 

I shall 
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1 8^11 foliow the order adopted in your letter, iu respect 
to y)t;^ie» har<^ particnikrly tiientfohedr 

on Any o^^ritiv^ 

j^rtant Jftt^dBl^s’^of the present system, in which altera- 
tions rtrdbafiSfy be deemed indispeniiably necessary. 

1st, CowcirrfiiTg in Substance with the proposition con- 
tainecl^^n Ifee first^tlcle, I ^all nert: enlarge upon its de-’ 
tails. not yet heard or any arjjunaents against 

the contthuanefe o# tlie sjfsterh under whtch the British 
Possessions in India'kre gorernesd, of safficieiit weight to 
coimtcrbabncc the’ 'pradlSedi benefits which have been 
derived fr6iiiit, ifi ibfcir increased and increasing prospe- 
rity, dnd the general security a'nd happiness of their in- 
habitants. It is pos^bte that the same elfects might have 
been produced under i' government immediately depen- 
dent on %e Crdwifj but for the attainmeitt of those 
objects, the experiment is, at least, unnecessary, and it 
might be ^ attended' With dangers to the Constitution of 
this Country, which, if they can be avoided, it would be 
unwise to encourfter. Any ahefation, tlicrofore, whicli 
may be suggested iu this part of the system, wiUprolia- 
bly be only in its details.' It may, however, be denned 
advisable, to extend the' controlling authority of the 
Board of Commissioners to such proceedings of the Court 
of Directors in England, as are immediately connected 
with the government or revenues of the Company’s ter- 
ritorial possessions in India, more especially if the sug-^ 
gestion contained in your fourth article should be 
adopted. 

2d. In the view which I have already taken of the pro. 
position contained in the preceding article, it is certainly 
unnecessary to discuss the gue«tion of the Company’s 
right to the permanent possession of the British territories 
in India. It is impossitke that this right should bO relin- 
quished on the part of dhe Fuhtfc, or that a claim can be 
admitted on the pare the Company, to the extent 
which has sometimes fk^m^ahiOd and to which you 
seem t^'faave adverted ihthih serofid attjcb^ 

3d. ft ii equally ii^oaiillrie to acqukseo in 49 $ tho 
reasonlhg^ though f m tfak 

conclusiOii dtedwdd (ttmWih lledbtrd mticSr* I ihhA k 
very dMriibte, thkt'no should be ddtmlodv in the 

renewal of the Ch^irter, wtfdti wonld hirt^e tibe efect of 

reducinif 
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reducing the . velue of .the qj^pitel rtock of the" EjU^lDtojA^ 
Company, and that i^ue cat«»h^d he tahen to amire 
their proper share 'hf “dyantaige, m any future amcHora* 
tion of their hut as the law has regulated the 

node in which thoso fmun> at home and abroad, should 
be administered,.! cantiitt enter .turn distinction which. 
» stated ip this, article, wd wbiich .1 .have met with, on 
other occasions, as to the equitable claim of fbe Com^uy 
to any mmuoeration from ttte Public, or ot^r benefit, on 
account, of wars, or other evei^ As represented 

in your .letter, did not origlnate.th . ** l^ecutive Bt^y 
** of the Company, but piOGecKled lrom< causes whtca 
“ that Body could ncP contrdui’..** , . 

It would be premature, in th^ , stage of the diiciunon, 
to enter into any details, as to ttm proportion of benefit 
to be derived by the Company or the Public, respectively, 
from any future ameliocAtion to tha state your finances; 
and any contingent expectanoo/of that, ht^mre must, at 
all events, be pjostponed, tiU. a large portion of the Indian 
debt has been discharged. . . i „ 

4th. The li()uidatioo oif that (l^bt is undoubtedly a 
measure of indispensable necess%, not only to the Com. 
pany but to the Public. If we were now called upon to 
discuss the right of the Public to the territorial revenues 
which have been obtained -in India, either qy cession or 
conquest, it would be impossible to relieve the question 
from the fair claims of the Company apd their creditors 
to a reimbursement of the cxpences which have been 
incurred, and the discharge of the debts which have been 
contracted, in the r.cquisition and maintenance of those 
possessions. Entcruining that opinion, and convinced 
that tlic liquidation of the Indian debt, in the most s{ieedy , 
and effectual mode, would be a measme of mutual inte- 
rest and advantage, I do rmifuppmtethAtyolU: suggestion, 
in ihe four^ article would be-^;d^(ited telty Gbyornment,. 
provided the necessity,, or aJW^Hlncy pf such ,, 

nil interference, on the part.-cd l^-Piiblie, is made di-, 
'io!i.4 and t^^arent, mul proyidod^jal^. that suificieolt 
.'.ecurity is lifiH’ded for ihe putjtppiid-piLympnt of .the in- ' 
tcrest, jsnd of; |n adequate slnt^lig fuud,.' tor the liqujd^-. ^ 
tion of Urn pr|nmp4*,o£,P^ »«M*^J‘^'i»nced for that phir- ' 
}>ose. ,1 ne^ . remino^ychi, d***' 

aid fio^thp Public will be unavaQing, and the relief af- 

c forded 
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it wUl be by the 

z-ealous ; ,eM ypur^ , Governments abi^oadi and the, 

4etajyie^^ investigation and unremitting atten- ^ 
of tjie (Jd DirectOF^.the ordinary expenditure 
in India, 'indiidp the interesKof debt, shall be brought 
within thlejimii^ . The most san* 

giiihe ei£pec^tJons.:pf' ^ even more favorable, and 

of a large surplus revenue above your ordinary expenccs 
in time of pe^uc, have recently been conveyed to you by 
tdrdidintp; bujt I trus| that the Court of Directors wiP 
not be induced by those hopes, however well founded, to 
relax in th^ir exertions. Every item of those, or any 
other estimatesy^wh'ich the Court may exhibit, must be 
strictly scrutinized and compared with the actual results of 
former ypar^ and with the detailed account of any reduc-. 
tions which! hiay have been <?rdered or carried into effect. 

fith. ^t cahipave no^be«tat;ioaJn acceding, wdth some 
limitations, toi\ie principle. for which you contend in your 
fifth article* It is absurd unreasonable to suppose, 
lhat the £a^t-India Company, out of their owm revenues, 
c^hlpng maintain a contest against the power of France, 
aided by the greater pari; of .Europe and a large portion 
of Asia* If the principal theatre of the war between 
European rations is to bp transferred to Hindostan, it 
must be supijprted, tjp a considerable extent, by European, 
resources; and > if ppr einpife in India is an object worth 
preserving, this country must contribute to its defence, 
^gmpst any ^attack of the description which we have been 
taught to expect- The extraordinary expences incurred 
in the necessary preparations for such a warfare, or in the 
actual contest, ought not, in justice, to be imposed as a 
burtjjen pu the Conipany alone, even if they were able to 
yustaih it. 

. . €tb- I am not aware of reason for extending the 
duraVion of the Cfba^ter h^nd such a limit, as, wim the 
ijnexpir<^ termy w^^^^ the period granted in 

J 793 ; bpt i state p the first consideration of 

the subject : ^ apd. if ,|^;generaVquestipn is to be discussed, 
I sbalkpa^ i^tieiit|hpyt^P spggc,^} 90 s wdiich the 
Cotik may thijik ^ ,^9 hffer . ou y that particular 

^ppint. . "'y " 

^ thus adverted, at ^^eater le^ P^fh^^s than 

-^s^necesiary, to the various topics iiitroduced into ydUr 

letter. 
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lelicr, I shall proceed to state such observations as appear^ 
to rru necessary to be submitted tb thb conside^ratibn of the 
Court of Directors, for the*purp6sb of enabling ^hotn 
fitiaily to decide, whether, under the circuoistanebs of the' 
picseiit situation of the Company’s affairs, and of the 
.pectations which will probably be erltettained by the 
ubiic, and sanctioned by Coverntti^ftt, they will adhere 
o their intention of applying now to Parliament for a re- 
newal of the Company’s Charter. 

It will readily occur to theCbdrt, that whenever an op-, 
portunity is afforded of dec|jling in Parliament on the 
pro})rietv of continuing in the Company any privileges of 
a commercial nature, it will be important to consider, 
whether the system established by the Act of 1793, for 
the trade of private individuals between Britain and India, 
has answered the expectations, or fulfilled the intentions 
the Legislature. It is wholly unnecessary for me, at 
present, to enter into any detail 6f the various discussions 
whicli have taken place on that subject. The arguments 
on both sides of the question must be familiar to the 
Court, and the opinions of those persons who have turned 
their attention to it, have, in all probability, been long 
since fixed and settled: it is ' fit j therefore, that the 
Court should now understand distinctly, that I cannot 
hold out to them the expectation, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers will concur in an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of any privileges to the East-India Company, 
which will prevent British merchants add manufacturers 
from trading to and front India, and the Other countries 
within the present limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade (the dominions of the Empire of China excepted), 
in ships and vessels hired or freighted by themselves, in- 
stead of being confined, as at present, to ships in the 
service of the Company, or licensed by the Court of 
Directors. In the detail of any legislative provisions 
which it might be expedient to enpet on , this subject, it 
would be absolutely necessary to j^iiard against the abuses 
which would arise, from facilities thus afforded to persons 
attempting to settle and reside in' thib British territories, 
without a license from the C/dit^kny, of without the sanc- 
tion or knowledge of the local ‘(^vernrnehts, ^ 

There are various other points to wljich it would 
be necessary to pay due attention^ not only as 'bei^g^ 

c'2 * ' im'porfaht 



of 

bjwt «stemtral..tO; col- 

fccbioJi pf: tlmpufaSip; vprepw. ft wwld ot^wmsly , how- 
pvjgr, be piswi^ ^todOcasioai .to pntor ioto any 

fuWbtJr 4e|ai]»'^ncl J have con^n^ ii?jseJf to a luere 
steteqfient of tbc/ general ptoposithf^. 

iAnpther pc^^ pvobdbly be . deemed in^ 

4i(^Dt9abje, is ao alteration in the military system in 
India, for the removal of those jealousies and divisions, 
which have unfortunately been too prevalent, between 
the diflferent branches pf tl^ military service in that 
which must| at all times, be highly pre- 
judicial to the puWiq intei'est; and for the correction of 
the anomalous system of divided responsibility, which 
prev^ls at present in this country, in every thing that 
Isolates to tthe military defence of India. The only ef- 
fectual fOTedy far these evils will, probably, be found 
in arrangements for consolidating your Indian army with 
the King’s troops, founded upon the plan so strongly 
recommended by Lord Cornwallis, with such modifica- 
tions as the actual constitution of your service may 
render expedient or necessary. These arrangements, 
need not be attended with any alteration in the system 
of promotion now in operation among the officers of the 
native branch of the service, or wutlu any diminution 
(they might more probably produce an increase) of any 
other professional advantages which those officers now 
enjoy ; neither would they, in any degree, interfere 
With the general authority now possessed by the Court 
of Directors and the Governments in India over all His 
Majesty's forces serving in those parts, or with their 
control over all disbursements of a military nature. I am, 
jnore^verj not of any reason against continuing 
in the. Court of, Directors the nomination of all cadeu, 
destined to hold commissions in the Indian army. 

Having thus stated to ytm, for the consideralipn of 
the Court of* DitMm^ thd principal paints to which 
I was desirous of their attention, upon this oc-. 

casion, I "have only^tp you, that it will be the 

earnest desire iif* Government to suggest 

to Parliament ^eh mily, as shall be conformable! 

to the prineij^^^OP wb^ the regulations of 1784 and 
fpuildod> eo wiU secure tg tbislungdoin all 

the 
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th* beiwfit that can practicably be dCriviod freak iWittade 
with eur pos$ession8 in ladi% aiBii to the natt'^ nf ‘ttiote 
countries a government, and an adiTitmstration ef 'tdws^^ 
suited to their customs, habks, and pt^odmes^ and -i%n« 
sistent with the British character, and which tshali also 
be strong and efficient, without adding iinnecessarUy to 
the authority of the Executive Govcnsment at home, 
or increasing, to any dangerous extent, the inftotdide of 
the Crown. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most tffiedient humble servant, 
(Signed} Robsrt Donoas. 
T o the Chairmar, :i ad Deputy Chainnan' 
of the Easuiiidia Company. 

Draft of a proposed letter, in reply, prepared by^ the 
Committee of Correspondence, was also read. 

Hesfllvecfy That the said draft be taken into CORside* 
ration on Tuesday next, the 17th instant. 


No. vir. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, hetd bft 
Tuesday, nth January, 1809. 

The draft of a proposed letter to Mr. Dundas, which 
was read the 13th instant, being again read ; 

Sesolved unmitmuili}, l%at this Court approve tlie 
said letter. 


No. vm. 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
to the Rt. Hprti. Robert Dundas, noticed in the 
preceding Minute. ' . „ 

Sir, East-Indin Heuse, \itJi January IS09, 

The letter which you4i<d us the honor to address 
to. us, on the 28th of last month, pn the important sub- 
ject of a renewal of the.CPfnpapy'e Charter, has re- 
ceived the moat serious coomdexatipa of. the Court of Di- 
rectors, and we are, by their unanimous resolution, in- 
stcucted to submit to yoa^tho fcdlowing acutwerto it. « 

l*h# 
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The Court having, in the letter whicir we bad the honor 
IG llddret^ to^ you on the l^th of lastf month, thoiij^t it 
to sketch the outlines of those (principles and 
propositions which Aould; fn their opinion, form the 
Wis of a new Charter, and the reply yoe have been 
pleased to make to it, declaring the same intention of 
stating* observations merely preliminary, and ** not the 
^ result of any plan, or projected system, matured in 
concert with His Majesty’s confidential Servants^” our 
present letter will abstain^ from any discussion of minor 
points, those especially rchting to the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors withe semnts of the Company returned 
from India, to which article your letter is understood to 
allude ; and likewise from some other points, connected with 
die exercise of their authority at home, which may be 
found to require revision and modification. Neither can it 
be necessary to go now into the subject of the Indian’ Ex- 
penditure, although it is impossible, after the notice 
taken of it in your letter, to omit saying, that the Court 
feel with the liveliest solicitude, how indispensable it is 
to reduce that article far below the income, and are de- 
termined to act accordingly. 

The attention of the Court wull, therefore, be con^* 
fined, at present, to two propositions of the highest 
importance, contained in your letter ; the one suggesting 
such an enlargement of the trade of individuals with 
British India, as shall admit into it indiscriminately tlxci 
merchants and the «hips of this country ; and the other, 
the transfer of the Company’s Indian army to His Ma- 
jesty. if these propositions had not been accompanied 
by the declaration with which your letter concludes, they 
would have filled the Court with the deepest concern^; 
but you are pleased to close the whole of your observa^ 
lions with an assurance, that it will be the earnest desire 
of His Majesty’s Government to suggest to Parliament 
** such a system only, shall be conformable to the 
principles on which the regulations of 1784 and 
were rounded, as will secure to this kingdom all the 
benefit that can practioably be derived from its trade 
with our possessions in India, and to the" natives of 
those countries a^govemmteut and an administration of 
l^vs, suited to their customs, habits, and prejudices, 
insistent with the British character, and which 

shaU 
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<f sbiallAfeol^ ^rong#nAeJi^^ mthwMfWiog.miE^ 
«f ccss^rUy to tii^jfjaulhor^^ Executive ^jovefeiw, 

moot at horiiOjiiar iocu^asiog, to atty dangerpu® 
the iaflu€|nce of the CrOwp-” Satistied, by ^his de4 
claration, that^ Hi& [Majesty’s Gqreranaent understand tfapj 
interests of this country and of British India too well^ to 
intend any alteration that would subvert or endanger the 
system by which those vast possessions have * been ac- 
quired, governed, and jn?proved, and by which alone 
they can be held, to the mutual benefit of their in:>inense 
population and of the paramount state, the Court must^ 
of course., believe, that the propositions which have just 
becri qxiotedj are supposed to be compatible with the con* 
tinuance of that system, or reducible to a consistency 
with iL Tliese suppositions the Court are, now Galled 
upon to examine, and they will endeavour to do so with 
the respect due to the authority tvith which they have to 
ti*eat, ^Yith the duty which they owe to , their consti- 
tuents, and with that regard for tlie interests of theit 
country, which they do not intend, nor feel themselves 
required to sink, in :uipporting the integrity of pre- 
sent indiay) system- ; 

If cithet of ihc two propositions, respecting Jthe Indian 
trade and th<i Indian army, were to be acted, upon,, in 
t!)e sense wdiich the terms of it seem obviously to convey^ 
the Court have no hesitation in declariug tjieir decided 
conviction, that it would efifectually supercede aiitd des- 
troy, not merely the rights , of the EastJndia Compauy# 
but the system of Indian administration, establtshed by 
^the Acts of, 1784 and 1793 and with respect to. the lat- 
*tev proposition, for • thp transfer of the native. army, if 
appears to be incapable of, any modification,, whicl^wouW 
noy still make the ov^^ivow of the; pres^itusy^m .t^ 
certain cpn^quence of^hh^ The. Court will .takerthe li- 
berty to .Ijjie rewb tt^se Qptpiqntk are 

fwt^ded^. •with; ajs |lid,ji^i)od#<tif. aiietter^ 

^je,,di8pj^h,,necessai^^ ftetissfenwiS f)«rwitsi 

^^bnng .onljr^ that, ^W^erifliwlwntfc the, 

«07 coiMitw ffiaeaU&gSflbatanging to 

,W;Hb;fSsRect thoiCdwpany iare 

*^i.S*^Srbed: ,by^,,flSnpW:5tpt^|(jEi!(|Uiions, pomqi^cial 
:prf^t or gommercial jealousy ; and, in fact, the Indian 

trade. 
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tradc^ as an ol^e^t of gain^ has gradually, ceased to be 
of importanc^e to the Coia|^py ^ to individual. 

Hk* admission It already acc^ed to British rcsi^ 
dents in India, with the prodigious increase of the cotton, 
maunfactures of Europe, the ebanged circumstances of 
the European Continent, and die almost incessant wa^s 
which have prevailed for the la^t sixteen years (wars still 
without any near prospect of termination) have reduced 
the Value of that trade to a very low point. The Court 
are actuated by a thorough persuasion, that the unlimited 
freedom, for which some persona have, of late years, 
comended, would have pnlkioai consequences more in- 
jurious to the power of this country and of British India^ 
than the advantages anticipated by sanguine minds, from 
an enlurgement of the commerce, could compeni^te,. if 
those adantages were to be realised ; and that, moreover^ 
the expectation of such advantage is unfounded, resulting 
from general presumptions# wnich are contradicted by 
the nature of the Indian people, climate, and produc- 
tions# aud by the experience of more than two centuries^ 

In any scheme of intercourse, purely commercial, be- 
tween this Country and India, the leading objects must 
be to export as many as possible of our home manu- 
factures,, and to import those commodities, which would 
either Jb^neficially supply our own consumption, or the 
demand of other countries, European or Transatlantic : 
and it ^ no doubt, imi^ined by many persons# that if 
the trade to India were perfectly free, these objects could 
be aitaiued, m a degree CRteuding fat beyond its present 
acaJe. The ardour of iDdiwidoaf edterpriae, it will be 
thought, could l^nd out chauiiels, which the settled rou- 
tine of a Company caimot ejtplote, and carry ou com^ 

merckl ppe^tioos mosre econbo^C^Iy and expeditipusly 
than luits with tba habits of mdjDopoly, whib« our inosst , 
active fiv^s in the Imljian trade would thhs be be^ coup- 
terac|ed. The present' times, it . will al^ be smd, pc^ 
culiarly deniAup new^ att^pts^^and discPV<^l^ W cqdi^ 
sncrca, and may ^eity hatutaU 

9Verf pijimbh o' 

. . aaii \the' . ttf cotnoi^ii^al . 

But .tefiwe « .change.. In Jlltqg^ther' qqf^» 

and 'ippfieviudiy c0in»^ 'fjtb jaatKOj^ 

' ' * * • Kignest 
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highest importance, isadMlod, it'Augbtto ae^n, not 
only on what rational grounds the 'expectation of a(lrau.r 
tages ei'tenaineil from it rests, hnt to vrbat cohsc(j[uences 
so material a change might expose the country and its 
ladiaO dependencies. 

Now, with respect to the beneilts supposed to he de- 
rivable from opening the trade with India, it is, in the 
first place, to be observed, that no material enlargement, 
if any enlargement at all, is to be expected in the ex- 
ports of our manufactures to tHut 'quarter. The records 
of the Company, for two centuries, are filled with ac- 
counts of their endeavours to eiftend the sale of British 
products in India, and of the little success which has 
atteilded them. The French, Dutch, and other Eprio*- 
pean nations trading thither, have 'eqiially failed in inr 
troducing the maudumtures of Duropc there. This was 
not otving to their fradine chiefly^ in tlie f(>fdl of CasOr 
panics ; the Americans, , who within the In4t tWetity yehrs 
nave entered Into the Indian ccjm^rcc, andftrad&d large- 
ly, not as a Company, but by uuroe^s'ipdi Wuifls, edch 
pursuing his own scheme in his owti ^ay^ in whiiifa cour^ 
no part of the East is left unekplor^, carry bard^ any 
European manufactures' thither', thdir chief article lor tlie 
purcime of Indian goods being silYer ; and such has been 
the state of the ferade from Europe to India since the 
time of the Bomans. This state results fropi the nature 
of the Indian people^ their climate, and thhjr usages. The 
articles of first necessity then own couf^ry furnisher, 
more abundantly and more Cheaply than it is passible 
for tEurope to supply them. The labour pf the great 
body of the common people' only enables them tv subsist 
on riCe, and to wear a slight oovering of cotton cloth ; 
they, therefore, can purchase none of the superfluities we 
offer them. The compbratiyely' few in better circom- 
stances, restricted, like the rest,* by i^unterbus religious’ 
and cbtil es^toms, of which all ajrWnidhrlcalny tenwious^ 
find iielv of ourtminmodki^ their CH- 

mate, 'sodissuf^lsr to ours, unsuit- 
able to thdr use; so diat'a them and 

uscautMprdcei^ far upon of supplying 

mutu^'siai^. Hence, eXUefit in a very limit- 

ed degree, fmr nmilties ih ^ cold.'ileaWi 'and metalii 
onasohfe^sutery Umitmi/'to'hK op by tllehr 

n 


own 
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own artizai^l ^for the/e\f utcn they need, hardly any 
of our; staple commodities find a vent among the Indians ; 
the other eaportg which Europe sends to India being chiefiy 
consumed by the European population there, and some of 
the. desoendiuits of the early Portuguese settlers, all 
whom, taken collectively, form but a small body, in view 
to any question of national commerce. 

; What is here said does not relate only to* those parts 
'of India where the Cnitipany have settlements or factories, 
but to all the shores that embrace the Indian Seas, from 
the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia to the Eastern Archipelago. 
Many advocates for a free trade may suppose, that in so 
Viifit arange, nuinerous positions, favorable for the vent 
of European commodities^ are still unexplored ; but they 
are not aware, that in the British settlements, which 
themselves extend on the west to Cambay, and on the 
east to China, there are a number of merchants, native 
and European, who carry on what is called the coasting 
.trade of India, with great spirit, sending their ships to 
every mart) insular or continental, where any profitable 
commodities can be either sold or bought. At all those 
marts, European commodities have been tried by the en- 
terprize of individuals. The little demand that has been 
found for them has been supphed ; artd residents, settled 
in India, can carry into such parts the trade in European 
commodities^ wlhch it is now open to them to receive 
from this coumry, with ’ more facility aad advantage than 
merchants settled in England. 

To these faat%and observations, arising from the nature 
and circumstances of the people and countries of India, 
one remarkable argument may be added, furnished by 
our Own e;Kperienco at home* In the Charter of 1793, 
provision was^made for the export of British manufactures 
to India, by any individqsjjfi who might choose to embark 
in thatrtrade^ . The^^gippaiyr wbre reqm^ to find them 
tonnage has al ways been allotted 

at a rate; of as^^^U as for the 

returns, tban.i the or, as the 

;Court think, could furnish it. '^^But, 

dn ,*all |j|e^tim^; ;tnJk| ;^"! elapsicd rihe^* 'VcT^fewap 
nations, and these taa smah^extent, made, for 

leave to export the woollens, metals, and other staples 
of this countryi on private account, the chief applications 

having 
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havinfy been for the freight of wine,* For the cCmsuniptibn 
of .Europeitns: and this is not properly a British produc- 
tion, nor is it so much ah increase in the t'r£uie, Rsa trans* 
for of it to the j)rivate merchants from the commanders and 
officers of the Company’s ships, part of whosb advantage 
used to arise from being the carriers of this Chmmodit 5 ^ 

Ail tlie.se circumstances, to which othef corroborations 
might be added, the Court trust will fully evince, that 
the entire opening of the Indian trade to the merchants 
of this country, would not, in reality, extend in any 
considerable degree, if at aH, tho consumption of British 
manufactures. 

Let it be inquired, in the neict place, whether the adop^ 
tion of so great a change in our Indian system, would be 
followed by the discovery of such new and valuable pro- 
ductions of the. East, as would serve materially to aug- 
ment the trade of this country with the Continents of 
Europe and America ; for, with regard to the supply of 
our home consumption of Indian commodities, it cannot 
be asserted, that the importations already made by the 
Company and individuals do not abundantly suffice for it, 
or may not, at any time, be extended to the exigencies 
of the market; in which, it may be noted, that a prefe- 
rence is given to the cotton and silk manufactures of oiir 
own country, and to some of the tropical productions 
brought from our West-Indian Colonies. Nor can it be 
asserted, that new adventurers in the Eastern trade, fitting 
out from Great-Bvitain, could, with any profit to them^r 
selves, furnish the home consumption on cheaper terms 
than it is now supplied; for both the Company, and 
British individuals resident in India, must have an advan- 
tage over such adventurers in the provision of goods there 
(British residents in the freight' also), and yet, of late, 
the great Indian staple of cotton piece goods has been a 
.losing article in this country. 

Now, as to the productions of India valuable for foreign 
commerce, the trade of Europeans, of diiferent nations, 
to all parts of it, in the course of the last three centuries, 
may well be presumed to |ave’ for dis^^ 
that way. The Portuguei^^%Ijdpin ^' their time, 
spread themselves along all tbe^c®rf!^4W East, exptbr^ 
ea every considerable part of if| aifid-tbey were followed 

P 3 ^ by 
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by the Dutch, {English, and French Companks, with 
Ah^r hunterbua'estiiAjlidiinents, some of which extended 
hiiand' to India. But the modern European 

iiiercha1iitay'¥eii^h( in the East, who have loi^ been the 
chief navigates And adventurers in what is called the 
coasting trade^ Ime b^ome w'ell acquainted with the 
fcontGnefcial ba^ity t>f every region washed by the Indian 
Seas ; ^Sb that madrcouhtries supposed here to be little 
Iroown, because Utile visited by the ships of Europe, are 
. fadiiliar to them, end whatever articles those countries 
fornisb, vainable Ibf the c^merce of the West, arc 
.''already cbnveyed, throaj|h the medium of private or 
..foreign trade, to Europe. 

. The chief comthbdities suited to the European market, 
which -India has hitherto been found to produce, are 
sfsices^ pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw«siik, saltpetre, 
indign, raw cotton, and above all, cotton manufactures 
of singular beauty and in endless variety. These last have, 
as .already ihtimated, formed, from time immemorial, 
the; grand Maple of India ; bat from the rise and excei- 
Jenoe of siindar ntanufactures in Europe, particularly in 
•pur .uwn country, and from the general impoverishment 
which wars and revolutions have brought upon the Conti- 

• Bent of Europe, with the obstructions opposed, in much 
the greater part of it, to our commerce, tne consuin|:Aion 
of me fine fabricks of India has considerably decrea.sed, 
and it is not likely that it can be restored to its former 
standard. Spices, sugar, and coflee, have been furnished 
cinedy from the Mmoccas and Java, Dutch islands not 
in our postesSidn, ifor^ in a Commercial view, worth the 

• expeuseof conqhertttg artd keeping them. The cinnamon 

of Ceylop, BOW ours, may lie brought, in sufficient quan- 
tity for tte su'fjply of all Europe, in one or two of the 
Couspiuiy’s tiiips. Pepper is a very losing article. Sugar 
has been, of late, imported from our territories ; but tfie 
necessaigr espefise of cenveyahee fr om so great a distatme, 
peoyents. it from being' prohfable, and it can be much 
encourt^iyid only expeAte of our West>India cOlo- 

tifos. 'Raw-s^ produced in. great per- 

foedon in-Bet^ sdd hi Kk^dencies, have boon broi^t 

. state, incurr^, and the support 

hlffodied Jijy- the Ckmipaiby. Both are articles occupying 

little 
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little space, in proportion to iJieir VAlq9., .(.3i'bls 
-wbere tKe fornier is collected and . prepaid arc is 1^ 
huyds of the Company, who have, ia die oouree'Cf vany 
years, established them with ereat labotur and expense. 
They can furnish hot only slT the raw<sUk this country 
requires, but much for the consuapdoa of theCoetinent, 
if it was possible to brine it there uj0 competition, with 
the raw'Silk of Italy, and the tonnage already employed 
by the Company is quite sufficient for its importation from 
India. The indigo prodtM^ jia.Jdeagal mid the cdjaeent 
Provinces is equal, probaWyil! to three>fourths w the 
demand of all Europe, and miay easily he raised to the 
whole demand ; but the mannfaoteK trf this article is 
entirely, and the trade in it chiefly, in the hands of in<K> 
viduals, who need and require no shipping from this 
country, except what the Company, provide, to coovey 
to Europe, all that Europe can coosome of it. d^ltpetie, 
furoishra only from l^gai, is, for political 
prohibited to foreigners, and exported exclesivety in the 
ships of the Company : for the same reasons, it cotdd 
never be prudent to allow the private ships of tbisosuatry 
to carry it away at pleasure. Where then is the sci^ 
for the admission of new shipping mid new adventurers, 
without limitation, into the trade of India with Great- 
Britain ? In general, it may be observed, that the comw 
modities which have hitherto come from that country, in 
a state prepared for use, such as the great staple of cotton 
piece goods, being articles of Matury, can have only a 
limited consuhiption. And that the dempd for them could 
not be increased, at all in praportimi. to the n wmly.r of 
naw competitors that should enter into the trade. The 
same may be said of all kinds of spices aod drugs, which, 
from thcir'nature, have a limited consumption ; apd, with 
regard to the impottant articles of raw-siik and indigo, 
.which require a tocher pr^Nuation befooe th^ arettsed, 
there is already ’abundant provisioQ.ipade for tbehr impor- 
tation, to the utmost extent of dfigaod. • > 

There vemains then to bd CMHuiiimRd- of all the com* 
modito. a^ .ondmeriitea.^Si^i,mv -material of 
cotton ; arm to this may be adiCma^otlMr, .of high nnpar* 
taace, which l^a is in tune Tffieif ' to pnukice oban- 
dandy, namely, hemp. Now, wtdi respect tofbe fbr-^ 

mer' 
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^ip^r^of these,^ the Company have formerly imported it, 
ifid permittOT'ij^^ tnerchants to do $o; but it was 
found, that th^ cotton of India could not enter into com- 
petition with that produced nearer home, in the Brazils, 
the West-Indies, and North America. Of late, since 
the interruption of our trade with the last mentioned 
country, the Company have themselves conamissioned 
' cotton , from India, and have been willing to encourage 
individuals to export it from thence ; but that it can 
support a competition with the cotton of Georgia, when 
American Embargo is tadeen off, or become an article 
:of extensive demand^ in this country, supplied with it 
’from so many nearer quarters, is not very likely. The 
ipulture of hemp in India is yet in its infancy. A change 
in the circumstances of Europe may check it; but if it is 
not checked, years must elapse, hefore the quantity pro- 
duced can form a considerable article of exportation. 
And with regard to both these commodities of cotton and 
hemp, it is to be observed, first, that cargoes for Europe 
cannot be composed of them only, some other, more 
pohderpus for its bulk, being necessary for dead weight, 
and sugar, almost the only article of this nature that 
India can supply, must generally be rather a losing one : 
secondly, it is to be observed, that the private ships ready 
to be employed in India, must be abundantly sufficient for 
the supply of all the tonnage that can be required for 
these articles, which could hardly absorb any very large 
amount of capital. Thus, then, it is also apparent, that 
the country and productions of India afford no new field 
of importance for the commercial enterprize of the mcr^ 
chants of Great Britain. ^ 

^ut were it indeed otherwise, where, in the present 
circumstances of the European Continent, could new 
commodities, imported into this country from India, find 
a vent, when many of those already made, and of 
^ticles yhich the Continent used to uke off, remain in 
our warehouses ? And lienee may appear the inappli- 
cability of that at^ufbent, w'which sometimes been 
urged in favor of ematgi^, W rather.opening the Indian 
ifiido to; individual^f,"^®^ l&t' they should be allowed to 
r^ iiring home tht swphti produce of I%dia which tlic 

CoipbS&y did niot There can be no, room for 
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additional importations, when the ocd|^ary !sc^le proy^ 
too large. But in the use of this yilausi|ile plea, respec|^. 
ing surplus produce^ there was always a great 
It seemed to imj^y, that there was a stock of coinmo- 
dities in India tvhich coniinually remained, undisposed of, 
whereas nothing is more evident, than* that the produc- 
tions of any country will be regulated by the demarid, 
and that no agriculturists or manufacturers will go on 
from year to year to produc€f. that for which they hat?e 
no sale. The term, as coHDiectcsd with tl)e Company, 
might also convey the idea, that, they were the dbiy 
purchasers in thfe country ; whereas, at that very timef 
British residents and foreign nations had the privilege 
of exporting goods to the western world, and there 
was a great coasting and internal trade from one part 
of India to another. But the argument for permitting 
individuals to export the surplus. produce, included fully, 
though not professedly, the .principle of .transplanting 
British capital to India, in order to raise produce there ; 
a principle which, it may be thought, tuis couptry lias 
already carried sufficiently fai* in its other distant depen- 
dencics, and which could not be applied to India without 
political consequences. 

But it has been alleged, that the refusal of the Com- 
pany to make a concession, which appeared to them to 
be claimed on unsound premises, and to be. pregnant 
with danger, threw that trade, which uught have betm 
brought into the Thames, into the bands of foreigners, 
particularly the Americans, whofie great progress in the 
'Jiidian trade, of late years, has b^n charged jp ah erro- 
neous policy on the part of the Company. Nothing 
can be more mistaken than the whole of this statement. 
Several European nations having from the niftitr'e sove- 
reigns of India the right of possessing settlements and 
carrying on trade there, a right. wb*ch we had confirmed, 
we could not interrupt the eii^rcise p£ it whilst they 
emained at peace with usj ,n 9 r«^.|jiieref 6 re, divert from 
.hem whatever portion of |he 4 |r:^ their ^leans enabled 
them to embrace. And^ vnlb resp^f to the Americans, 
they owe their advanceinentr!^n4{ iq the Irtdiaa 

irade to the treaty made with thSem by owr ^yernrhent in^ 
1194, to the belligerent state of Europe since that time,' 
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Mid, abd*» al^ tJle neutral character they poMessed* 
'which enabled them to nangate more cbeafdy, more ex* 
Jjcditioudy, aa well as more safely diim oor mercbaata 
Or the Company could, and to m^ply many parts of the 
European Contmeot and. of South America, to which 
our ships had no access, l^ese, with the increase 
the consumption of eastern commodities among them- 
selves, are the true causes of the growth of the American 
trade witii India ; and cvmt the abolition of the Com. 
panyV privil^es would not have transferred the share 
diey acquired of it to our merchants, because it could 
not have lessened the advantages under which the Ame* 
ricans then carried it on, nor mve gained us either the 
supply of their internal demand, or admission to many 
ports which Were open to them. WhM: the Company 
could do, in the way of regulation, to reduce the in^ 
quality between the American tn^ders and our own mm. 
chantt,' yon know. Sir, was effected, as soon after the 
expiration of the treaty of 1794. as His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thougljt expedient. 

Among the speculations of the present day, the idea 
may perhaps be suggested, of carrying the productions 
of India directly to the ports of Portuguese and Spanish 
America; and eagerness for relief from the pressure 
which our commerce now feds, may be ready to make so 
great a sacrifice of die navigation laws. But such a 
measure would ementially e.xclude the mother country 
from being the medium and emporium of our Indian 
trade; and whilst it served to enrich India, rather than 
Britain, would facilitate the progress of the former to 
independence. If, however, so dangerous an innovation 
were not adopted into our commercial code, it is altogether 
probable that English ships, admitted without limitation 
into the Indian Seas, would take the liberty of sailing to 
those markets which would be thought the most promig- 
ing ; so that, in efl^t; "die opening of the Indian trade 
would be not soteiy .dr hbiefiy <for this eoiratiy done, but 

for other, perhaps for all parts of the werW. 

Having thus shown, tbtt^the opening of ^ Indian 
trade to the subjetSta olGreat Britain couH not materiaily 
metotae, «Mer too'ei^rt of the mamdaetares of thb 
counify, or its ownmeree te tiw productioM of India 
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it will next be proper to coi^ider, what the effects of the 
propo^ .change would be^upon 4lie rSas*^in(ifc 
and upon British Indiai 

An^m tbefir^ phadb, it would, in substance apdrii^ 
form, eJBtirely abolish itfaiTropaUfied moiWpj^y^Whk^^ 
Company still enjoys of*the Indian tradys. admissipa 

of all prWate merchants, at that pleaaum, md of tb^it 
ships,, into that trade, would make it as^ perfectly ixc^ 
as the ^radc to our American or West-lntlian colopfes* 
Therc^^wdfald, as to India, aU ^Kclpeiye 

privilege of trade. This woulcK^mai''ba: any modidca^ioa 
of the Act of 1793, but an esswtial departure from 
Tiiat act permitted only the export of Critfeli/ manufac* 
tures, and intended only tO’ provide for the ^ returns to 
them, and (ot thererAittance^ ^ goods ^ of Brij^AJort^ics^ 
from India ; both on the ships tf the Cinnpany. The pro- 
posed measure must, in the nature of it, « makefile trade 
from India not merely a velricfe for the remittance of 
fortunes acquired there, or the produce of jBrltisb^manit* 
factures, but a general trade ;’and what is a, still more, 
radical change, instead of a limited amount of tonnage 
not incompatible with the Comparty’s system/ it admits 
all ships, without any limitation, or option on the purt of 
the Company: it throws all India open to those shi^, and 
thus sets aside the Company from being the sole channel 
and medium of the trade, through their own shipping, or 
sinpping engaged by them, which opfnj^fetely divests 
rluMii of the last remnant of exclusive^ ^privilege in that 
trade. 

It would be no argument to say,MtbHt inta d>y 

v/nicS they now gain little, they withoUft 

much sacrifice j the rest of the comiiiierciai fo. share.. 

Tile bi^ of the Indian n^0nopoly> \S.u^^aj^ ife/was left 
by the Act of 1793, would feat}, jby no. ;pi^ce$^, 
^ck.'tho etuire subversion of the 
commerpial and political ca|ia^ty^ijitud 7bfdha|‘ ay 
which the Legislature has apppint^/m\the goveyi^^ 
ot British India, of an 

integral and esaentijakpwrfc^.H t.. ik. - 

If the Indian mom tbM>wttf Qpe%?>hip9 would, 
at first no doubt, ^warm/i||t0^ Mi#' li^ ko 

a ruinoua competitiou Jn tte feat4<»tfr#fJbotb ahl^ and 
at home-, ^ibods 

E wHl 
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Well as doteriorsUod . in qpiality : the selling prices* 
home, too Iqw, reduced still lo^^er, and the 

tliarket pv^iktocked. I'liis was the cfiect, in some mea- 
sure, produced by throwing open the trade in the trafe 
of Oliver, Cromwell, who, after the. experience of a few 
years, revived the Company. TRe same efiect followed 
from the cpllision of the Old and New Companies, in 
ithe beginning of the last century, which forced them to 
pnite, and their union received the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It is not miheippt, to say, on this head, that in« 
creased demand abrQap will produce increased supply, 
and the diminished price of goods at home increase the 
sales, so that things will, at length, in both countries, 
.find their due level. From the natin*e of the Indians and 
their division into castes, it is not so easy among them, 
as in Europe, to meet an increased demand by increased 
production ; and it is still less easy, when tfiey can sub- 
sist by furnishing things of low or ordinary quality, to 
makp.them'aim at excellence, which the supposition of 
increased sales at hpme V^ould require. But of such an 
increase, in ,tlie .present and prospective^ state of the 
trade in Indian imports, enough has been above said to 
shew the improbability j and before that supposition 
could, in any case, be realised, the ruin of the parties 
immediately embarked in the trade (a trade so distant, 
requiring large capitals, and making slow returns) might 
be cora{ueted| ,wdth the ruin also of the Company, w hose 
^estabJishmenU, would have been deranged by this great 
change, , If the change itself did hot occasion the fall of 
the Company, the^isappointments wdiich the private ad- 
venturers ,^uldnpt* fail to experience w^ould, by %hcm, 
be charged lo khe influence of the remaining privileges 
of the Gbm^ny, and' tjbey would not rest until the 
wholp . were extinguished. But it may be observed here, 
and it is an qbse,rv^4pn which niight be urged morn fotiPr 
ally 4 nd, fully, tliati, although thejCompany have tlie just- 
,est idaipj tq tlmsgjterritorie^^^ which powers' vested in 

thent by^'^hq. 

vante, ^coiirtiteredi have ena- 

bled them to/aeqiure,y^<J that this righf iyas never ques- 
tfone^jUntil tbe acqut^l^bns,^ and cohseqhbnffy the merit 
ijf in|||pg theijb, becaipe, gi:eat i yet tbat,1ji amore pc- 
^^liar .^nse, aS the principal ni^rts and factories nf Bri- 

thli 
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tisli India arc their property*, acejuired in their purely 
eomipercial period, either with their money or hy grants 
from the -native princes of the coutitry, Rnef that the 
Dower j^f admitting settlers and traders to them strictly 
belongs to the CompanyV ^ 

One part of the present system, and a beneficial one 
for all parties, is to nave only one plate of sale for Indian 
goods, that is London ; to make aft sales by public auc- 
tion at stated periods, and these sales to be regulated an3 
conditCted by the Co^npany. With the proposed en- 
largements, it would seem hardl^ possible to contihtte 
that practice. Different towns iJrould have their own 
sales, at their own times. Indi^duals might" frequently 
chuse to dispose of their goods by private bargain. The 
general resort of buyers %vhieh the sales were wont tp 
bring to'Loiidon, a resort often productive of other com- 
mercial spccalacions, would thus be at an end; and the 
benefit derived from public auction, when that was the 
sole mode, would be lost, in the midst of many private 
sales and competitions ; but to dispose of the goods of 
the Companj^ by private. Uegociation, might 'opeii 'a 
door to many abuses, which would fender ihat mode to- 
tally unsuitable for their business. Ifhe Company, with 
such a competition, cquld nbt go on tb'purehase the goods 
of India. With tlie cessation of tlieir Indian trade, 
tlieir In^^ian subordinate factories, which havO'been rear- 
ed in^ the cour^ of ihofe' thka a Century, and which 
are the\s^ts of the best mattufaefurOs produced in the 
country, must be abandoned, and alf the Commercial 
branch of their civil servants be thf^'iJvb oUt of employ. 
Their purchases of goods at home, fpt the Indian mark- 
et, must also cease, with the circulatibri of inoney which 
has enabled them to support their credit in England, and 
to provide £6r the payment of bills, which it has be^ 
long and necessarily the practice to draw on them from 
India ; a practice whicH^ under such a change of cir- 
cumstances, could, not be continued: and, in general, 
die- great .'aid which tpe political affaii® of British India 
Lave, at atl dmes, de^^ frobi the commercial' credit 
ai;d resourci^ pf the'G^^ the > eciprocidly bene- 

ficial co-qpef^tiorf pf the different pahs of tjbe Company's 
svstpiL, destroyed. In TAse manner, the 

Company luust ' ecase to the nnineroui^lftass of 

' i excellent 
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they bare engaged ft>r the Indian trade, 
^^hips eottstructed for warlike defence as well asfor com^. 
merce, inll » tendered expensive only, by being necessa- 
rily destinedMand fitted fcr the perWmance of political 
services. Those ships the Compatiy have contrdscied to 
employ fbriHe term of their duration: there is a large 
capital emfbavked inthern, and they can be. employed in 
no other way than iti that for which they were built. 
When they can no longer be kept up, the mean^ of con- 
vey^ance they have hitherto so well afforded for troops, 
and the large supplies cif^naval and military stores annu- 
ally sent tp India, must be iost. 

But there is no reason^ to. believe the evils would end 
here. The monopoly of the China trade, which it is 
proposed to continue, would not be safe, British ships, 
when permitted to range at pleasure through the Indian 
seas, however interdicted from that trade, would attempt 
to participate in it, either by resorting to it as the country 
ships, do, under^ color of carrying on the coasting ^ade, 
or by other means obtaining teas, and the other produc- 
tions of China, at,the most convenient Indiati ports. Love 
of gain, disappointmentain other ways, the hope of im- 
punity, would stimulate their conductors to break through 
restrictions imposed in this country. British subjects, who 
now navigate the Indian S^, sail from some one of our 
established settlements there, and are amenable to the 
laws of it : it would not be so with menfeaving no do- 
micile in Indian In ranging the numerous islands and 
coasts of the Eaicttern Seas^ where they would be unknown, 
and whence they could not be followed to England by 
complaints, tbe proWbility of impunity might tempt tjicni 
^to commit upon tbo-^eak natives, accustomed to repose 
confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice and licentious- 
ness, which would wound the national character, raise 
complaints » throughout Indb^ and set the people against 
m. In this manner the Portuguese formerly rendered diem- 
seives odious in the East, and contributed to the downfall 
of their own power. In China, wherMhc effects of such a 
spirit wcmldlieteestto befeared, we cOtlldeKetcisetiO au- 
thority, eufficient toeoiitroul men nbt wkfeaii the reach of 
^tlie lndian Governments, or to defeat their schemes and as- 
sociatioi|a for eluding the laws. • .Practice would elmbalden 
them, aM time increase their numbers. It"is hardly con- 
pebmble they would not venture ti|>oa irregulm'itips which 

would 
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would ofFencl tlie Cbioese GovernntieiH^ wbo^j.) whilst 
dclmqnouts escaped to England with tvould 

doubttes take satisfaction of the national factoi'y;}* and 
tlie^ pride ami jeialousy of that government^ alarmed by 
repeated instances of this nature, from the desultory 
visits of a new order of Englushmen, insubordinate to 
the representatives , of the nation, might, determine to 
dismiss the whole together. If this Extreme case be not 
supposed, which however is too probable and tOO mo-, 
inentous in its consequences to be hazarded, can it be 
doubted, that whilst the duties on tea continue at even the 
fourth part of what they are at present, private English 
ships adventuring to the Eastern Seas will not, by means 
of country vessels and intermediate ports, if by no other 
means, procure teas, and revive the practice of smuggling 
tliem into this kingdom ? The consequence seems in- 
evitable, and the ships of our own country, especially if 
allowed to chuse their port of discharge, as the pro- 
posed change sec rns to require, would have facilities, 
which those of foreign B>iirof>e or America could not com- 
mand. In these wrays,. the China monopoly of the Com- 
pany, reduced in its profits, would be rendered like- 
wise insecure, and in the end untenable; and the noble, 
fleet of ships, employed in that trade by the Com- 
pany, must be also laid aside. How the immense 
revenue, now derived by Government from the very 
high dutieS'on tea^ could, under such circumstances, be 
realized, .or a substitute found for them, may be an im- 
portant, and, to all appearance, a most difficult subject 
of enquiry. 

But a more serious consequence than all these ’ivould 
still remain. A free trade to India would, unavoidably, 
draw after it the residence of numerous and continually 
increasing Europeans there, whatever prohibitions might, 
at first, be opposed to their settling in the country. When 
all restraint to the importation of ships and goods is 
taken off, men must be allowed, to fallow their proj>orty, 
and to remain at the place where they land k till they 
have; disposedi of it : they imist bes: allowed to rcavigate the 
Indian andito return to the same place when their 
business calls them : they will thus, i|5sensibly,i and with 
hardly rea^pable grounds for /oppositioii^ domiciliate 
themselves ; nor would aot unsuccessful tttade prevej^lt 
therp, but rptfiy would seek to idemnify themselves on 

blu>rf^ 
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shore for their losses by the vo3^age. The instances of 
such j&ettleniCTits will be numerous, and it will be impos- 
sible for any policfe to follow up the cases of individuals^ 
incl continuaHy t<j exercise a rigorous system of exclu- 
sion. This has not hitherto been clone, though attcudi^d 
with comparatively^ little difficulty ; and the attempt 
would soon, under ' the hew order of things, be aban- 
doned as hopeless. Colonization must, in such case, fol- 
low. Large cooimunities of Europeans will struggle for 
popular rights : new feelings with respect to the*, mother 
country, new interests and attachments will then spnng 
up ; and in a region so ren^ote, so rich and popiilons, 
and so accustomed to yield to the ascendancy of the 
European character, the tendency ‘ and pro* * s )hesc 
things cannot be difficult to conceive. 

With the propped: of all these consequence.^, commer- 
dal and political, before the Court, it is impossible that 
they, as faithful guardians of the interest comnnned to 
their care^ or as men truly solicitous for the wcliUrc of 
their country, which they profess themselves to be, can 
advise tlieir constituents to seek a renewal of their Cduir- 
ter, on conditions which would despoil it of all ils solid 
ladvantagos, deprive the Company of their most valua- 
ble privileges, and incapacitate them from performing, 
for themselves and ti»e nation, the part hitherto assigned 
to them in the Indian system. Such a further enlarge- 
ment of* the Indian trade, in favor of individuals, as 
may be compatible with the preservation of these essen- 
tial objects, the Court will, in present circumstances, 
certainly be disposed to recommend. They will be ready 
to enter into a serious enquiry concerning the concessions^ 
which may be made, wittiout trenching upon the prin- 
ciples established by the Act of 119‘i ; and they trust 
that the justice and wisdom of His Majesty’s Ministers 
will not require the Company to make essential sacriBces, 
for the sake of giving to the Public what would, after all,' 
be' more an ideal tnan a real benefit, and be, in other 
respects, productive of incalculijible disadvantages. 

' The oth^r im()ortant proposition which is next to be 
considered, is the transfer of the Indian Arrays to ^ the 
Kir^» 'riie reasons assigned for this proposition are, 
that an end jipay be put to the jealousies divisions 
which have Wo much prevailed, between the officers of 
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Mt)estv% armv and thosp employe^ by tliq (Qompany, 
and that the responsibility in tbe country, of providing 
for rhc inilitarv defence of India, may .be ascertained' 

and inrcnetficaed. , 

The JiiJian army is tbe main instrument by w^icb 
t!j( . oj>:iny have acquired and retained the territorial 
pc s!ons they have added to the British Empire. Tlie 
p< = • of those countries submitted more easily to an 
a : !; Miry exercised by means of a body fornjed from 
themselves. We fought battles and goycrued 
ifV evinces as the native powers did ; and our new subjects, 
uodi 'pitied witli the sight of a foreign conquering army, 
-ii)|)ost!(i the govcniinent to continue substantially the 
same, and the principal change to be in the individuals 
v/ht> jsed it, Tiie constitution and character which 
thisimh. -i army has acquired, have been the subject of 
jiHt adunration. Thtse have been owing, essentially to 
the mixture of bravery and generosity, of firmness 

arid h ii;ls«ess, exercised ^ow'arils the Sepoys by their 
lairoprxin ofiicers, ''Ehc sujXMior lights and energy of 
tlu: Luro[>eau tdiaract'er have directed the pp\vers and^ 
(•onciiif,. , v! (he- prejudice^ of the native troops; but it 
was ho. tu. rc die ofiicers knew tlic people and tlieir preju^ 
dices well, d'hese ofticers had been trained up among 
them from an early age; the nature, the usages, and the 
language of the natives, were become familiar to them ; 
and the natives, remarkably the creatures of habit, in 
return, from being accusiomcd, became attached to thorn. 
AVithont such knowledge, hov/ever, on the part of the 
officers, they might every day. have revolted the minds of 
•so jieculiar a race, and have uliooated them from our ser- 
vice and government. 

. 'Ati Indian military education, from an early age, is 
essential to the formatipu of a good Sepoy officer, and 
gradual rise in the service by seniority, is no less indis- 
pcnsable. In this way, the Indian apny has been coiisti^ 
tutod and rende^i^d emiaently; efficient^; and all 'measures, 
tending to change or weakeo'tbe qplistituent parts of tiiis 
fabric, arc tp be deprecated. Wben, ex^epUng a few 
regtment^ ai’tillery and infantry, ^be wliol^ 

military,* f^rce of British India was composed pf Sepoy 
oljpcei’S/of. that army, pf epursc,"'|ps8pssed epr 
tire the emblumehis lihd advantages which the service 

afforded 
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afibrdMi.vr SOhe if^doct^on of ^European troops feam His 
Ma3eityt»iEi»a}f:isib Io|dk tbis^^statcvOf things#; 

¥oun|ffiuQffices»#)^^?liio ludian expemoictv^iirho Bad ob#; 
tainei their ciaami^siobs by purcfa^/ iio^^ rank ci rs^> 
of long sod tried service t the Kiog^s officers . were thought 
to cc»a&kiako^'ffir<t0o)airgeaahamaf:ea3aploym and 
advaetuigesu redress ihe cciiiplaiats «wmch the Como 
pany !s officers made of jtu {ifercessiocijs *imd parti^litiesy^ and 
to give thetn a better share of the benefits of the . service^ 
was the heading Object of Li^ Cornwallis’s Military Plati ' 
of 1794^ and with him apriltmpal motive for proposing to\ 
transf^ the Indian army to the King^ no other practicable 
/ means living then occurred to him.. But the object was, 
in substance, attained by the Military Regulations of 1796, 
passedr in concert with His Majesty’s Government, without 
that transfer, of which his L^dship did not revive the 
idea on hk last return to India, those regulations having 
givea increased rank and retiring pay to the officers of 
the Company's army. The causes of complaint, how- 
ever, .did not entirely cease. To avoid the collision of 
authorities^ Company liad adopted the usage of ap- 
pointing^ the Commander in Chief of the King’s troops, 
also their. Comnaandet' in Chief; and one consequence of 
this has been, that the Company’s officers, resident from 
early youth in India, possessing little influence in Knglabd, 
unknown to officers of high rank in His Majestyls^scrvice, 
have thought themselves treated with less favour ond dis^. * 
tinction, than younger offioers of that, service recently 
arrived, but better patronized. You* know, Sir, that 
there have been instances #of this sort, which the Court, 
wath tbe^jsanction of- yotw Board, have inteiposed to 
repress : but as long as the British ibrce in India is made 
up of two armies, so differently ^constituted, with so large, 
a poniiOn of King^s^ 0 fficers, the whole commanded by 
generals of His Majesty’s serving Mrbere will, probably, 
be real or apprehondi^d gtmind for the like complaints. 
They do\not arisd^i^useiOfiotaraty has the honour to 
belong to Hb Msyesty and the other serves tlie Company, 
but becaw^tbe cOfi8titiHion!*ief the two armies are radi- 
cally tbferisnt, and niust cotitiniie so, whether the armies 
are under tme head or two# Indian army cannot be 
:qnainta 2 neddii|iiout officers attached to it froman^^y age, 
and risii!^; by seniority. Frequent changes of King’s regi- 
ments 
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ments serving in India, and tlie conseqnent frecjneint arrival 
of ycwifife nion, -promotcsd in tfiehi i.4iftffittot4bp 

avoided : the former ckas will bec<impii atk«ly/i»kTO 
to the King^s com^aikters^ tbe kitter will" have among 
theni tbe connectionkiei those com matidkvs> dr of men ctf 
influeitce in England. It is wot difficult to thei^6 foi'O, 

to wbkh side the exercise of mihtary pati^nage will lean ; 
and t® prevent causes of complaint, ^iand td keep the Jha-f 
lance miiiit he an important object kii the Govern- 
ment It does not seem the way to effect this^ to 

put thwin^ian army wholly in the power of the 
inander in'Cbief. It k of tho pariiaKty of that station of 
which the Company’s officers bare sometimes complained 5 
and the Court see no reason wliatever to suppose, that 
their jealousy and dissatfefaction would be removed, by 
putting them entirely under its conti^ol : and, indeed, by 
placing two armies, of snob different races artd so differ*, 
ently constituted, under tiie^s^m® master, it would seem 
<hfficult to avoid attaching the idea of permanent kiferio** 
rity to that which was Indtats^ Npfr is it a thing to be 
takemfor gvanied, that the ^poys,' so' much, as ^ready 
observed, tinder the influence of babit^ w^oold chnse to 
transferred fronir that service to which they have been 
alwaj’u.accustomed, to- one of which ttiey have little expe- 
rience^^:wd thaA expemtice net always of a conciliatory 
kind. place the officers of * the Indian army wholly 
under that auffiprity *of Which ‘they have hitherto com- 
plained, doc® not certainly to be the way to render 

them easy. It'^ might, on ^e contrary, lead to serious 
discontent ; and though the Court ivould bo far from 
countenancing that spirit among their officers, or yielding 
to a!^ irregular exerrion of it, yet be said, on the 

other hand, tiiat those o^erS' am a body of men who 
have deserved too well of ihe Compa^ny alid their country, 
to have real causes of diaeonoentr and that it would 
impolitic adopt ^ny aysAaoir, Irkdiy^ to genevate siiicb^ 
causes, either tmioug them 

With regard 10 tha^otber reaann for the pro- 

ix>$ed cbatige, the Co«m beg leave ;toefa^vp, in thd first 
place, that they .4o liot perceive idle : neceemry cmttieeekm 
between tht3 inconvenience which is alleged, aml^ Ihe^ 
remedy su^^ted for it? stiice^ if k were, true ti^t the 

(juestion orire^aadiilky ki lingbnd,. rel^eetingbihkap- 

y .poinfRienl: 
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pciintttierit cft3omtnandcr-iEr.Chirf, lay under an obscurity 
and uncertainty detrimental to the public servicci^it does 
not appeai* to ifellow that the Indian army ought to bo 
transfm+e<f *to ihc King, to remedy this defect Boi# in 
the humble apprehension of the ConVt, no obscurity .pangs 
over that cjj^^lon. The appointment of Commanders-in« 
Chief of the King’s forces there rests with His Majesty, 
and the officer choseit’hy him will, hy virtue of his com- 
mission, -gwerally comriiand the Company’s army on 
service. The appointment of Commanclers-in-Chief for 
the Companj^s army is placed, by law, in the first in- 
stance, in the Court of Directors, but with a power vested 
in His Majesty to annul such appointments. This neces-v 
sarily points to an agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court of Directors, in respect tp 
those appointments, and the Court are not aware, that 
they have, on any occasion, used the share of power left 
to them by this arrangement, for the exercise of which 
they feel that they are responsible, to the prejudice of 
the public service. They must ^ at the same time, humbly 
express their opinion, that the law, as it now stands, fa 
wisely conceived, since it does not halve the responsibility, 
but double it, making both His Majesty^s Government 
and the Court of Directors fully answferable for the ap- 
pointment of the Company’s Comepanders-in-Chief ; and 
if it should still be said, that, in point of fact, the selec* 
tion of u Commander-in-lfctiief for His Majesty’s fgrees 
may be rendered difficult, by reluctanc^ on the part of 
the Court, lo accept pf the same officer m ihe command 
of the Company’s army, it may be justly replied, that 
they make a sacrifice to the public interest, in agreeing 
that the CommanderMn-Chief of His Majesty’s shall also 
be the Company’s ; an(kwhcn be is not only to command 
their army, but ekpects to be made a Member bf their 
dvil and plolitidal Governtnent, it cannpt be deemed 
Unreasonable, that they should possess the right of satis-- 
fying thepisekes as to his competency for fiJliog those 
high offices: neMer^is it, as tficy think, to be ^hewil 
from tbeoreticUl i^feRsoning^ or by an appeal to facts, that 
tbp, service wiB suffer, ot hki suffered* oy their assertion 
of this right. ‘ ' ‘ 

But the strongest objections pf the CoiiH tp the pro- 
posed ttiAnsfer arise from pplitjca) co{0idei;ations« They 

conceive 
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conc^eive iliie continuaHce of the In^iaa army Jn 
6{ th^ Company; to i^e /lo. tlie a^miiiiwatipn of 

the ciWlj^ financial, ^^political. affairs of Britisli India,, 
accorai^g to the prisifeDt system* The Company’s Gor 
verrimeut has hitherta.beeri rejected, both by 
subjects and foreign powers, because it posses^^ a gr^t 
military force* Organizing th^s force, enlarging , or 
reducihi|;1t at pleasure, appointing its oifficers,, pw^'ding 
merit^/^puhishing the unworthy, providing for. the com!^ 
fortabie retirement, the vcteri^ii soldier and. officer^ ^ 
and, in ^^ort, exercising all the functions of a governing 
power over a very numerous body of men of high military, 
spirit, it has possessed all the respectability aqd* the 
benefit of their attachment and fidelity. Looking upon 
the Members of the civil Government and , the body of 
civil servants as belonging to the same master .with, 
themselves, and as the first order imthe state, they, have! 
paid a( willing obedience to their .authority, ana have, 
thereby upheld their internal administration apd. their, 
conseijuence kbrpad. The .introduction of ; certain King’s 
regiments lias been understood, as it was intended, tpbe 
merely in support of the public interest under the exist- 
ing system; but if thyi Company were. to be divested of 
the Whble of their military force and power ; if they were 
to be pd longerMinaster^ ^f a smgle regiment, *no longer 
capable of enfertaining ariV sdlmers. nor of giving one 
aubaltern’s c^Aission ; if tne immense body pt men, who, 
havb so long looked up to them, to be transmrred 
from them, the people must consider their "power as 
fallen ^^d drawing rapidly to a close* Continuing, still to 
their Governments a general cpidi’^ol oyer the employ-; 
ment of the army, and to th^ir, civil servantsi the internal^ 
administration" of their affairs/ would give the people po' 
^assOrance to the contrarj^. .V^hose servants, iti the.^is* 
•charge of their different fhnetfons of jj^gesj*; magistr^^ 
collectors, could not exp^‘t^e saipe.;rf^ support^ 
c^ither from public opinion or the atmchh^dt of the^pative. 
^oops, as wHeri^.^ff lo^W to the same' bead lot ,pto|ec-^, 

tiort, patrortage, add r^^ to make so wide^ 

a separation pf the military from the civil power j to take 
away the the . interior rogpiilation, ^d^witli 

these, the tlfe kVmy, from the local Goverh'^ 

Hi'ertrj'^fo place all those powers in the hands, of the 

F 2 Commander^ 
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onljr, 4n the eiercise of 
a^ the distance iff half f he globe, 
•would throw the tneans aod the tei^i%tion of a dangerous 
ascendancy into the pc^Ie of thd tiillitary department, 
which,. Cpript^utjBd by might easily he led to 

the pivil servfiiitfl of ajweaner inaster, and their 
ch^npo of diftorU redress, Ai6ohg the natives of India it 
has been usqal 'to consider the military power, a^d those 
possessing it, as pre-eminent; and they soe, in some 
examples of the present day, that power, under the idea 
of assisting the civil and* political aanunistration, actually 
controlling it. The Company’s Government, in short, 
lowered and ovejr-shadowed in this way, would not, in 
the opinion of the Court, continue to possess tlie autlmrity 
necessary for the proper administration of the alFairs of 
tfiat great empire ; and it might then be conceived, that 
a further change only could supply what was defective. 

But this is not the only way in whidi the measuie in 
question appears to tfie Court to be pregnant with danger. 
If proposes to place iir the entire disposal of the Crown, 
a i^egular army, amounting to one hundred and forty 
thousand men, commanded by above three thousand 
European officers, having a g< eat variety of places of 
honor and emolument ; and all the’Viast patronage Attach* 
ing to such, an army (sa^g the nomination df cadets) 
would, mediately orlmrtifeJiately, be under the infilience 
or control of some C3f the > Members df fils Majesty’s 
Government. This would’be a.sigpal departure fromt the 
spirit and letter of the Adts of 1784 ara 1793, a pro* 
iessed principle of which was, that the Indian patroT\Age, 
civil and military, '‘should be kept entirely out of the 
hands of the servants of thi' C^vn. It is not for the 
Court to enlarge upon a pn^sitSon so momentous ; but 
^ey beg ,leate, ^vitb the ui^bst d^erence, to state, that 
they would deem it^dereifetidb of their duty^ to which’ 
no co^isideratlon CddH^^ndlrc^tl^^ to. submit, to teCom* 
mend ' any meSastoife of to the Adoption of 

thei'rcdnstttiuentsii' K, noting hbyrdtfer, Sify your concern 
for ^promotion of the pabiid'feti^est, a dbne^ which 
we hdi'e frequently witncfsied;/ thb CdArt still flatter them- 
’^ives^^^ttt the Oonsideration of the tenewftl of the Com* 
pauy’ft tJbartdr, a measure ydlibh thdy ibfeHeve to be for 
the the nAuori as well as of tHfe Company, will 
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coon without your insisting pn this |«iopositiW| ot My 
further on die othof which hAspeeh, ab^ve' dW^^edy'thaii- 
may be really coi^gatihie with Jhe .pfesei^tioa 
prfl^t Indian sys^in. . ’ ' • ! 

We ba^ .the honor to be, Sifj ' 

Your most obedient hiittible befyi^titk, 

(Signed) EpwAKb PAiliy, 

/' *' CHAHtES OUANt. 
Xjie Ttu Hon. Robert Dundas,. ^ 

&c. &c. &c, 


No. IX. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The 28th February 1809. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman reported to the 
Committee, th^ in consequence of an invitation from the 
President of tlie Board of Coc^missioners, they had yes- 
terday an interview with him, in which be discoursed 
witii them on the present state pf the negotiation for the 
neneAval of the Company’s Charter. He inquired, in the 
first place, whether the Company would have occasion to 
apply to the Public fpif^^pecuniary aid in the course of the 
jwesent year. . To this inquiry the Chairman and Deputy 
answered, t{iAt from.an.ei^inate lately made up of the 
Companies receipts and paymi^ts, till the month ' of Ja- 
nuary 1810, it appeared probaMe they 'might be able to 
do without any pupUc assistance tdl that period ; but that 

} lus could not be |iositively a^rmed by the Chairs without 
urther and morebeaain itwe&Mgatiou. Mr, Dundas. then 
said, that if the Company were not under a neceSsily of 
coming tu.^JParliament this session on the score of their 
hnauces, Jie thought it \wpa1d be expedient to delay the 
agitation of the subject, the Charter in Parliament till 
next session, becauijp the of the House of 

Comaipns for inquiring into tte.s^^te of the Company’s 

aflairs, recently re^ppoin^dt being Tagout to examine 

into all, Abe gr^tf of would 

necessarily engage thcfppbliqaftuii^ion. on tlie fehewai of 
theCbartfSfj jkwOidd Jbe expecited^b^ that the 

reports of Commi^ee ahoul^ be submit^ to them, 

before tbe ^e^iqn of the rei^wal wfis brpu^ forward, 
and from the number and weight of the su^ects to bo 

investigated, 
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invest! gAtedjL it5^WI>uld be impracticable to report upon 
them, soon enoagh to afford sufficient time to the House to 
‘go through the consideration of them in the remainder of 
the session: it was, therefore, Mr.' Dundas’s opinion, 
that it would be advisable to postpone the agitation of the 
<)a%^ion until ne^t session ; but before he fixed his deter- 
mitlatiotiv he wished to receive tlie sentiments of the 
Chairs and the Committee of Correspondence on this im- 
portant point, and those sentiments would probably in- 
ffuehce him in shaping his answer to the last letter of the 
Court, dated 13th January 1809, on the renewal of the 
Charter. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman beg leave 
to state, that they, in reply, expressed their opinion to 
be clearly in favor of proceeding with the business of the 
Charter this session, if k should be practicable for the 
Committee of the House to make the requisite reports in 
due time. 

The Committee having deliberated on this communica- 
tion, are of opinion, fita^t that it will be necessary to 
form as accurate an estimate as possible of the home 
finances of the Company for the Current year ; secondly, 
that it is very desirable the renewal of the Compaiiy’s 
Charter should be brought forward in Parliament this 
session, even if the. Company should stand in need of no 
pecuniary aid ; but, thirdly, that if the Select Com- 
unttee cannot prepare their rcjflbrta in diie time, and His 
Majesty’s Ministers deem it proper to %vait till next scs* 
sion, the Court miist, of course, acquiesce ; yet in the 
wish and hope^ that if any circumstances should occur in 
the course eff tM present session, favorable to the agita-^ 
tion of the measure, it may still be bfbught forward; 
and if notin this session, as early as possible in the next ; 
to which end the Committee will be very ready to proceed 
with the President of ihe Boat^ of Comifiissioiiers iii the 
discu^ions already cominencedi 

(^ire^ndaice, 

, . ‘ . 5tb December 

Read ani^libpro^d draft of a letter to the Rt. Hoil Ro- 
bert Dundas, proposing that ‘the discussions between him 
and the Courts on the subject of the Charter'; briesumed, 

investigatad 
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from the point at which they were left by the letter frota 
the Chairmap and Deputy^ « dAted 1 3th Jmiiuary laat« ' : > 


No-XL. 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 
to the Rl Hon. Robert Dundas, noticed mihc 
preceding Minnte*"^( Private f 
Sir, East-India House^ 5th Deteniber^ 

From the conference the Chairs had the honor to hold 
with yon on the 13th of February^ on the subject of a, 
rcncuaf jf the Company’s Charter, we were given to 
inden t vficl, that although His Majesty’s Ministers did not. 
iiccm \i expedient to bring that subject wider the consH 
deraiion of Parliament in the session then preceding, it 
iinfjjt, in their opinion, be proper to prepare for the 
agitaiion of it in the next following one. 

" Wo now, therefore, by the ai^bority of the Committee 
of Correspondence, w^hom the Court of Directors have 
empowered to conduct tii^J details of negociation on the; 
snbicct jr» question, beg leave to state to you, tiiat, in 
jfjcir f t.n lon, it is desirable the discussion €onccnnug< 
die rone-val of the, Charter should be brought on in tte' 
t nsuiiig session, both pq account of the general situa- 
li-ju of the Company’s affair^» also on account of the 
particular pressure on their finances, (arising chiefly from 
the transfer of certain sains of the Indian debt to Eng* 
land) v.’hich we have already had the honor to represent, 
to you and to Lord Harrowby, and W'hich renders neces-t 
j^iry such an application for public aid, as may, of Useli^ r 
be expected to lead to a gciieral consideration of the (^lu* 
pa iiy's affairs. 

We therefore take the liberty to propose, , that the. dis-* 

• cussions between you and the Court, on the subject pf tlm 
Charter, be resumed, from thi point at which they were 
left by the letter the Chairs addressed to you, under date 
the 13th January last. , . 1 

• We have the honor to bcj^ Sir, ■ 

Vout rtost obfedlcnt humble {jefvShts^ 
fSignedJ Charles Grant, 

■ . yVlWA^ 

Tfae RL Horn Robert I^indAS, 

&c. r 
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No.xii. 

At Coupt- ^ DiPtctSsi fheid on 

' \ Friday, jiouary 

Tiiie Chairman laid before the Court, copy of a lettei* 
frotp j^m'd hfeirille to Chairs, dated the I7th of last 
month, upon the subiect of continuing to the £afit>|nd(a 
Com^Eny, for a further Wrm, tbfeir privileges 6f exch«iVe 
tradfe aiiid.' thei government of the l^dsh territoriai pds- 
sessrbns in India, in which his Lord^p adverts^ td^'Kis 
letter. addressed' to the Chairman and Deputy Cbairmati/ 
on ihe,28th December 1808,' and to their teply, dated 
the ISth Jamaary 1809, and adds, that if the Court of 
Directors ’ are wnthig that the ships, as Bellas goods of’ 
private userohants, may be admitted into the trade with 
Indit^ iiiider such restrictions armay be deemed neces- 
sary, he shall be ready to discuss with tho Chuiirs alt the* 
ethes* detaMs of the systdip: ;and bis Lordship alluding to 
two iteifltt bf considerable importance^ adverted to in the' 
above^ipk'ritioned letters, w. the 6rst refedbg to the 
transfef of die Company’s army to the CrOwn, upon 
which subject circnmstances may possibly suggeStthe en- 
p^iency of adopting other meastres^ for promoting the 
discipline and efeiiency of the itrmy in India ; and yhe 
second point, being the ladj^ defbt, upon which subject 
bis Lordship observes, thattte^rkd be shObId hope is 
arrived, for providing, but” of the Cbmpany’s own re- 
sources, without afty pecutdary aid from the Public, the* 
means of enabling them to satisfy all the claims of tbeir 
Indian creditors.' ' ’ . 

QpderM, That it be referred to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, to consider what teply it may be right and 
proper ' to make to the ‘letter ■froal ,Lo*d Md'r'dle, now 
read V aUd to report thefr dpinibh tKeihcin to the Court. 
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No..3CHL^ 

Letter /rw» Lwiij^cw^^lriUe 

to ike Chairman^ Deputo Chairmw, dated the 
nth Decembetf^nill ih m preceding 

MitHte . ' 

GejitJcajcn, ' 

VA^kmuKlia^ from wa, tint it ia thp 
opinuNi «f the CJotart fS Directory, that a. 
sbotMl».sij|h«^te<i n jpAtliMneirt in tha COWW of 
iiextODfsiot** for contbiniiN to the Easbtlodjo CoaMf^^i* i 
for A toher torm, thoir p^Uegei«t exf^ire< trade and 
the gomnRaoot of the^thritu^ Writoeial poowtdoap ia 
India ; it will be necesaary, htlore I iKOceod 
you to the discuasioa of thf^ question » all its d a ta*lA> 
that oertaiti prelinioary q^ttoc ahea|d be agaia brought 
under yov coitaderat^ y . i 

In„» letter vbMuii addreiieMi ^ the Ohnnaita, apd 
Dcpuiy Cha9»ao> pq. ,a»th( Ehscejuhfr i80S> the 
outUoha of in rtfard tosh* t^o betii^eit 

this eMfi^>«tid, the, iEi|tt4[iidaes, wetOt stated, as |iie 
Mi^eiy V G^erogiet^at thld time vu&tt willing to {uro. 
po88y|teiFAi^b«mi^.,v.Md»# to thallptter, dated 
f8th,jpisiW7' I4W, QOtmW reasons werp urged, ft^ 
the ^ dlisootoifs damii|h% *p ** adtis^ their cent 

stjUtiiMts 'miqwal of Charter,, pn eon- 

** dit^ent which- (48.ws*rted^hy jtheCbtdriijadajMl I>e*- 
puty Chairman} ‘‘ wopld deepi^ M fud all hs aolid ad-* 
“ vao^ev deprive ^Coippfpy pf ^bjtw n^ralt^iblo , 
privileges, and inot^dtate them for p^rorming^fbt 
** then«dtp»atEi thp'tnadoo, pan hithatto asaigopd^* 
to^themi<]|ttotDdial^j^ltBnK/ 

I db DOthirIjit' » iW ftage of the buaqeijijt 

;o enter ,«|^# »iMta^Kaj9ipj^pq,„pf therngu^t#' 
front which that conclusion was drawA, Mdn^ of tbett 
have leference to possible dangers, which mrght arise 
from a system of trade whdiy unrestricted ; against which 
dai^rs, however, k was expressly admitted in mv let- 
ter, that it woidd be esaemially necessary to guard. A 
considerable pmrtion of their reasoning, also, would lead 
to the inference, na a general proposition, apphcahle to 
all cases of fore^n and distant trade, that a monopoly 


was 
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j:^i<ff^|9n|!i&ci^ !» .bp^b countijfi jban an unmttained 
.that the facUitite intended to be afibrded 
ta, pfiwatftjtrarit!, In^a, ; by >tbs!. Act oC. nftSjrtsirere 
ijt^^cpedienf and inpolitic. Tit^ are several sUt^incnta 
in th,e lot$fr, mi wtucji'i, ftdiy concur ; but it is .ohneceii- 
sary to advert (o theim at ;firesent,. because, if . tbor Goutt 
of, Directors adhere 0' the abjpve-mcptkmed detennina- 
tropy iloantiotsJhold oat to you the least . expectajd*^* that 
His fM#j«ffity*s Oavernwent. will be disposed: itOidepart 
tbp^proposal contained in my Jetter, or,.tbat<tbey 
^l^jcomsur. ia t any' application 0 Parliameftthilo*;^^ 
ctmidlMiMiba.iOf a system of trade,, conducted ' under att 
thd restraints pow^ iatposed upon it, and ’for the peiv 
manenpy .of wbiph the Court. of Directors' hare sostee^ 
nuonsly contended* If they, arc willing, on the other 
hand, that the ships as wml as goods of pi'irate mer- 
chants,’ may be admitted.into ibe trade with India, under 
such restrictions as may be deemed necessary, I sball be 
ready .to djwusar V^ you* ad thfejCrtiher details of the 
system,,. • a,- ■ i 

two points, b^FOv^, of considerable im- 

J ioftence, which are adverted t| in..the abor<o?mentioned 
etters, cuid on which it may l^ia4y;isablo^at'l should 
state to you shortly what occurs to me. 

.The first relates to the transfer of the Company’s army 
to the Crown ; a meaj^ra.. whi.9h has been fre(|uently 
^suggested by persems ihtimately''kcquaihted with the mi- 
litary ^pserns . of.,'thie- Company., And,' whose opinions 
are entitled (to co^dPr^'P!!*. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not that several weighty objections to 

sdchjh 'rihJmglS- are .itaied in ih^ytettpr of the f3tb Ja; 
jldki^ 1809;^ Events ‘whit^ lia^e since bdchrred .mustl 
dfeSj^bd^^An’ihflheTiee tilf decldl%* this ijiie^ioh, abd tnaV 
jposiSm^' ^tesest the. expedient of adopting other iheat 
’tbe 'disiS and'^effibienty pf fhe 
.army in India. .Further disculsioh on this siil^f'may 
be deferred till a future, ')^{n|tunjty, and any arrange- 
ments which tiiay bo doomed mpper can be carried into 
withoot iirring 'rhbonVse to special legislative 

, ^lie other pointy J ,al|pdc,.,i^j|^xffoposition for 

enabling the Company to meet the li^vj'Jemands. which 
^^rb^'eK'esidbMedy 

^ ■■‘•dhee 
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shce'Cbme ' « pore j iby •'thil'' ttanfefer 

debi t® tW* country.' .^'tfn'cei^tAinty'^i'ab^to^ho 
utnoufl^'cif thiuBe d'etifa%|[i^^|is^®Q<^ rfettittv^lt»j;abid*!ffl®^e- 
riod, vi*ldK>uld hopo,’ 4#iKT^ved,'iR) "wHitfej ’ durt'fig' 
year&i 'flre have looked'ftwwtfWl • With ahxiCty ^^ibr • ‘prOVii! 
ding dub^f the Ooflipany^ui own 'tesdorcet, •#itboot aijy- 
j>ecmMa«:y>i-aid frotn the the ,1n«ii» 36f ’enabhng* 

them tier ‘talisfy all the ctainta' df tl^iri^ian dreditora.'; 
ThieaiiiuMicb of Rtriiainent will proba^;^ be neCesstcr^' 
foC‘Ctufifllm)piDto eifbebj'any 'arrangement for ti&t' 
podey>'diMl'lf^AfaeCourei>f' 'Directors' are arilling'thAt tnt^ 
discimiions, on the renetRAlof the Charter, sh^ prdie^>' 
in so fkt as relates to tto' questfon of tllM|;'trade> ’ain this 
pnkiciple to which I hhve adverted, I shall be ready -tb 
rechivc ftom yon any suggestions you may' have to Oflfer 
on the subject of the debt, and on tbe' mode by which 
you propose that funds for its liquidation shall be pro- 
vided.'"' '■ ■ 

1 havet^ ildnOf' to be, ^ntleihai, 

Your most obedient bumble servant) 

■ -'.'''it’';', ■ (S^gneti^] ■ ’■■• M-eaviiLb''', 

The Ohairinim anch Deputy CdaiViUkn 
of Um J^-India Company. ; 


m: 

4t <* Skerit Court Directors, held on 
[ Friday, 28th FeBria|^, ,’j[ sis. ^ ^ 

" yhe Chairmari the Committee a|,. Correspond- 

ence lai^, Itefpre the Court the dra& of ,a reply to Lord 
W.^tUe^s Ie^te^jOf tlm, nth of . December last, Which was 
read .y.'; , ,.L 

' Qkdeve^ ttj^'the sap?* be tfdlen into consideration to-' 
Ipdrrovr/ ; 


frr'TT’. .i 



At a Secht Courldif Directors, held o»'' 

‘ l^fdPlay:, 29th FebruW^'fAl’^i ■ ’ ' 

T^ , proceeded to , taM tfifi, proposed di'aft of 
a reply t'6 ‘Lord ’Mel vllto’sletter into cbiislderatioh'. 
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No.x;vr. ‘ 

Mta^Secrei Court ^ Durtastorf, held id' 

•'' 2 d t'MSL ^ , 

Tb0*4|^ of roplyto Lord JddvtlleV 

letter, oLlii^ ,rtth 'jG|lBcewber,)a8t, was unaoiaioiisly ap- 

Resdhed, Tiial a deputation of this Court be uppoint- 
ed to weit pQ His Bdajesty’s Mlpaters, in .eoweqaence 
to^dof; and that the said deputailaeB do coMsiat of the 
Cba^uu Deputy Chairman,. Charies Mdls, £i»q., the 
Honorable ‘Wiliiaoi' £lphiast<Hie> and fidward Parry, 
Esq. 


No. XVII. 

XsTTER fr<m the Cttaimum and Deputy Chairman 
to the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, with its 
Enclosures y mticed in the ^greteding Jiimde. 

My Lord, East-InUe Sense, etk Mtaxb 1812. 

We duly received ajid laid ^lltefbre die Court of Di- 
raoton. your Lordship’s letter oPthe I7tb of December last. 
We trust that the great ic^rtanbe Of the matter con- 
tained in it will expUtn, wi atatisfactory thanner, ixiyom* 
Lordship and to His Miyaaty’s Government, why an an- 
swer baa nat been pre(aM«d>at «n earlier period. ' 

By> Uiat letter we think it is to be understood, that His 
IH^esty’s Mifiistprs have made ap- dieir minds, not to 
,hplil out t^ the East-Indn Company aft- expectation of 
^eir being disposed to «oncar in m offer to Parliament 
any pr-opositioo for df ’ddatiHuatice t>f the present 
sypttm of trade with India, at the dose d* the term 
liButedthy the Act «*f 1193, which is now neaifyi^iring, 
without a previous ewn^^ on the part <d the East-India 
Cq«>foy, as i the- hasia ef sudh eoncUrraucb, that the 
tr^Mltfarlt^a('stMti>beestftadedite th|d^, as well as 
goto of priiipfe naerdhants, mitter such ’fwrictlons as 
may be,demnud necessarjn >bat that Hil l(Iafei^'’s Minis- 
tffis opiaiiciB, with reqicct to tfatS'wbject of the 

' :ia 
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Indian army, thaVJ^ was lield out in your 

Lordship’s tetter of tKe 28th Decem^r 1808 relative to 
^ trtinsfer <jf;;#|^!CdjBJp|«yte> array toC.'<he CroM'n, will 
be contend^lbr^ And ^l^^inpon these pounds of 
understanding, your Lradship wilJ be. prepared to receive 

froSn the Courl df Dtrectori^ysuggettiops wlii^ they 
maybave iobffer on tfi^rsubpi^of the Compaq' s debt, 

and upon the mode bv which the ^outt propose ^hat funds 
i^^ta jiqnidafipn sho^ be providi^. ' : ^ . j 

, the tern#'ln which the first pttJpoSttiori,,|ii^ect- 

intetfte tradc wi^'Iridia, has been brouglit notice 

oTthe Court, Uiey concctTC that it ja in^naed, on the 
part of His Majewyhi SoVehrnment, to preclude the Court 
from any further agitation of a question already so fully 
discussetl. The Court, indeed, cannot avoid considering 
this as the obvious interpretation of your Lordship^s letter, 
respecting a point wpjJn which, perhaps, it might be out 
of their power to offer apy tp-riioaents, not coivtoined i» 
>thft fetter of the Chairs to yout Lcndihlp, of the' 13th of 
January. 14 Pj9> ■ 

, .Wtotmvt^vPp^niQiu ^hrefore, the past experience hmi 
diuiy' i^servation oPthe Court may have >ustly induced 
; dboam toform upon tins subject, or however incOntrover* 
uwy b^feSft iaany of the arguments to be, that 
are.raaw useofiiilAheklt^ of the Chairs wyoor Lord- 
.^ip,„to j-l^fehthey haMneforred, they think it fheir duty 
to stafe, tnat if thia alteration * he made a'n indispensable 
ycdttiitiou, on the part M of their 

proposing to Parliament 'tlM<;i)eoewid' dp,jthe Company’s 
priviteges, the ,i?joprt will, liiough reJuMantlyr-q^er thi? 
paeafiure to th«ff|ponsideratioi( of tbe^PropriethW, with 
whom the power reita of eoasentiog to such ' a fun- 

dafaeht4^sh?ng;®ih the,c«ostituoo tbh'Compa^- But 
tlM^ al fhq aMUe :tlBie*> beg leave, io the'ipiAt tine^ 
qijivocal majiine*^ to dosbre thwr conviction* 
thfe wiUi-he'atteS^d with 
]gauy*f»erfenj»inporty4»>»effe^ tfan wbote> fta4fe;pf *h*»t 

opin^ beeo 

form%^^^tnper^tiQnaa^%B^.'be^^i|]ii||idte, ac- 

qui>M^ti^^in^i«ai^ ’l^aliiouni, 

Wl^itpsted aoyfreimi^aBftilie' ^sti ft will not 
osrifaineiiraiti' fe 

^lias Deen the habit of many of the coxnaierci^^'^tcrests'of 
"this Country to contemplate. 

Tbo 



■ ,TI>t MWPver, hoj>e 4t \vin >e ^n^erstqod J?« 

’SV 9,fpRW,:,iirtd now 3u8My,^xp}d{|^i jeyipup 

Ti^bich ^o.ey ar^,,jionfy to 900 has y^ 

Hardship to exis||ji t&t the |Qoinnany, lipreeV^ 
aihonopoty to be more benefi^m in all .c^^ of “ foti^n 
“ ar^MStapt ^tr,fidf,^^ than;^,unresti^dinM commerce," h'\xt 
npop tbe c:6Dvi(;tj6)ii with'wbich they have been iinpre|^d|), 
tl^t an’e^iclpsi.ve tr^^ with Indil^Jis the pniy ^ue'j^'fily 
tP; toe Wbtenance of the public ipteres^^ W(^ 
tliat CQU^gy, interwoven as that tirade, .!f4 ,witli the' VbcK 
fraine andiinf^rity^ of thpfie possOHnbnsV'^nd re8titig^''aii 
it does, jap(^;iiM|i^ higbfy ioipoftant considerations^ 
which ar$,‘ in no Mrise, applicable to pther CDoamercial 
establisbnteiits, ' 

' . In Support of these opinions, the Court beg leave to 
enclose abstraejt copies of the Accounts (A aind which 
hnyeheen called for, and Jaid before the of ‘bb f 

fijjpnoEabie House of Comibns upon. £^-lndia Affairs j 
esjiabtished in 1 808 , anct i^ntinped ; to (^e present time, 
iyhifib ^hey ip^g'Po will ajpford n ^ repyesehtaUon of the 
tiiade.'in bullion and in goods i e^rried^ du with India, .'^s 
"tyell by individuals as by foreign nanohs ; and these 
QQonts. will, they trust, ’establisb, in a conclusive ^uhey^ 
TOe,corr^c|iiessof| the sentiments entertained by the Court 
xespectiiig this trade. ' . . , 

, ..Ip^pi^unicating, however,^ these sentimepts of reluc- 
tancp.j'^^which thc.detprminatioh of thn [Court to submit 
the ptpppsitic^ii^ jm[^iiestion t.n.tlw Proprietors of £!ast-India 
I$:bck^^ii|, ApOOU^hied, the Court bupc it will be clearly 
uhdefs^t^if, thw, ihis determination^ air^s from a pre-c 
iunwii^, that ^siuch military powers, hs'afe how vested in 
theCuhlpany ^dl beieft unimpaiiped,. yrliiph'can alphe in- 
duce them, to entertain an expoctatiori.pf li^ihg able, 
h»,[aju^^ir sat^acfpfy, either fpr the, Cotupahy of fhe 
Publjc^^^ if^orm the part wbt^^ has hitherm heep^ asr 
^gppdjto [the. Company, of , a, fSifebt 

^ill.be.fWted, 

as wai,pPiM lbf.[[higfi^y ^gero^^^^^ JEu- 

rbpeahs ^ito'the East ; aha mat siii^ 'armn^qieiUU. tv^I 
be,, ipede, „3n ,„res!p^tj„i59„ pectoiary ojatiteia, [ as Vrill 
enable ^'Cq^aiiy; m. with conddeUce j^ present 

,^pe[[.inat in,[ti3e 
extension 
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exieMoh' of the 'ti^ the ' CS&^h'y'’ ;^dw^'njby, 

Sis MaWnty’s liivd not had Kazalrd-' 

6ns eiifeViment 0i%i^rs\Hgy dv6r' all'll' JEhg*- 

ancllrelantf*’ a^Vade ^dw brought/ much ad:. 

Viffiiage, both tb'^tHe Cbcb'j^^y and the 
single bort of ^ . '. *' ' , 

the Inc^i I^duld^ ih fiiture, 

be^eitehded^ it may' nkttir^ly be expected, tliat tippn thd 
peace, a dhhiber of Bntbh w 

^dWil out of en^loy ; and the Court j^re appr^erisive 
that'subh ah interedursb, carried on thtbiigh^^toecHorti 
6f Indian ships and Indian sailprs, rejiwtng^s It Would do 
the spirit of the navigation laws, wHIot ha^ always been 
considerbd to be the basis of the maritime stren^h of this 
country, may be viewed by the nation with extreine alarxni 
and will grooably giVe rise t6 many disorders, TheXom- 
^pany^s pa^rs and offic^ might, furnish material informal 
tibn, by wbicif tnie relation'* 0^ trade with the 

nav'igatiori sySt^ chutd be a^reciated, and the, Courti, 
if it should be tHodght likely to be of publfc utility, are 
ready to’ have that iriformation collected f * 
si^h cad, and without (dressing their Veasohs'.^kt^ lengthy 
either upon your ILdtdship’pr the other MembeVs of His 
Majest^^fi Goverdi^nt/ they Will content thepafel^^^^ witk 
the declaration they^hiW made' of Opinloii 

upon this subjeeji _ ■; '■ - 

The Co^ri ' are oppbrtiihity to 

offer some remayks, abd/tb^nsWer/’ln Wcursb^^ 
part of those pubilc accui^^lfbps/ Wbipti; Mve been S6 assi^ 
uuously urged agaiiistfelie East-lhdia Cbis^nyi and ag'ainst 
•ih^ further contmuendc of a system/ which, they* hope; 
Willappbar to re^ not'^pdn the g|rdut^|l$' of individual 
interest,’ tfut nybp the firm%asis of rmtioiifal (id^antage 



their tttihdsS/ tb prbiferWffie' 


having 
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bayiiijrijil^e u|)«i^ the publip,r„/9*^JWI^«Wy for the prosecu- 
tion or ruinous concf^rafr»l^;«.^ ^J9j;: ji^/dis^.pa^ 
mms in useless ana, 
this head it may be,J sa|^ 9 iif .fo|^ 
that their coauxtercial ja^i^si (4j9d|o ^n^jaloae^^^^ 
Company’s management, r^|4cte4) l^^yo bcen 
attended with succe^^, are pr^ to,^hie^w> it 

the proof shouk) he da^l^o ifor ; and that these, ad 
have been sufi6ldient to allow of a moderate dividend to 
the Prqfprietors of £asHndia Stock. , Oyer and ahp!ii^t^v « 
dividend, a surplus sum has been applied, arising^ jframr 
this source'^" towards the extension of that territory, the , 
accjuisitioii ot^whiehfjsas been under the immediate direc**, . 
tion of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

But the Court are persuaded, that the magnitude of the 
affairs which the Company have had to manage,, has bjeeU 
little known and little attended to» otherwise it would, atv 
once, have been seen, that ope of the principal difficultiestl. 
with which the^ Company^ bave h)kd to contend, is a 
capital^ uot in any respect equal to the great extent, va« 
riety, and importance of those ^aSairs. ^ 

The disbursement of the Company upOn 
the single article of com)«?i«ree in goods: and 
wares, &c. or of articles necessary for ita 
oianageu^nt, a disbursement of sM'nap gping 
i‘rom tHiturning to the t|om 

one moment to another, was, close of 
the year ISM, not less thaa about jf 14,^41,67? 

To this must added,; tbe aipounf of ,ad« 

vances in indiiirS|ird at ho!hie, for stores of 
various kinds, applicable to the purpbse^of 
Government, andin^onstaot uso for mdi’- 
tary equipments, ofeasb^ ari»«i &«. ; 
and of debts due totbe Qom^ny 
rious states and princes, | and other 
articles, making, at tbeblose of the Indian' 
year 1810, about . . . . 

If to tljesa sums be sut^tiinedjbe^dllKdb^e . 
expendit^. {ntmle by ;tbe |]i!9Bip«iiy,<-f0(.'tbe f. 
acquirem^ oC iA territory^- With rorli^ > 

muoitioii# &ci jicd ther:a4l4ml ifwrcbtuw at' 

Carrkdfbiwani 

1 ittaqy V 



.»!,r^0'0 «<■' 5. .I '>Birctt^li^fontrkiW; '-*' 4®l8‘,'l 2^9*1^ ; 

srtd- tii'rfwfcreir, ' ' ' ' '“ ' 

i;' 

consi4^Mi^>‘8din by ’ 

thenij’w^^j^ieiBi’ itiiiiitiij td ^tfee^ Pdl9^fry iiir ' ' 

disbutisi^fl M awl tl**inaiiiidi ' 

nancd -of baptui^ aftii*iTa^ds sbrrehdt^ritd up> 
to the %iaemyj . . . . . J. ';'<*< . . . ; . 'Ji . - ^■i$ioS'3,t’to 

■r,: -.i. ,j . yjjL . — tiiiai 

Th^'fe»oJ' altogeti^er an' ag^j^l4 * 

Tb#'^^>ital of the Cbnapany " 

In moaay advanced by the ad- 
venturers, ^out ........ ' £7,190, 006f‘ 

And they receive from the aid ' 

of bonds at'hotne ........ . 7,000,000 ' 

And from other condngent 
credits,athome and abroad^* 
abdart ... . .; . . s .-. v. . ' 7,7g?,S53 

' Toge^r ■■■■'! ' mV ' '2S, $67, 9SS 

Leaving a balance of .... £2Si6i4f, 1 74 

Constitnting, at this moment j a permanent debt In India 
and in Europe. (See C.) - ' ' ' 

This aggregate ofv^S:t,4#2>i 9*^1 a 'l^art Of tvbich- aami 

only has been cmployck^ t^h'tbW territorial acquisitions' 
of the CompMV, formi’’^ wutla^» beycmd the dapitalbf 
the Cdhi^hy,^&f- so large' att amount,' 'aa: to mafee it* 
more matter of wonder, ’novrEheCowbany bar^ hitherto 
been able to carry od the'Otmcerb at Sm, thaii bi^nderit 
extraordinary that they* tdiObid have been'eoihstrained, 
respectfully and at varkMb Cttiiei^<'tprepresenythe urgency 
of their affitirs, and tm^-press-' upon the the 

mere return of those stmu^' 'Which ba4^^ fairly'Oxpend- " 
by the Company'^i^oid -for the {tubbo serv}<^ ;'ia 
return wbiny^.has nevhryetibaen^raat^ to the C(mf|MrfJy,'' : 
to the which, m ^msticcy it 4mi|J^..to> have iitawW' ’ 

ed. In every war wbieblwiiikeniphi^'sintiie':^ • 
pany became passesscdbf'i^terviiww} ao^o^ti^bfi^lli^M < 
sums of money bave(<4tesiri*bpaoded^,''iA*'0»jf>Stii^gi»*t«e ' 
settlements of the Frenchii^£)mah,^mm)aiU»i) 'i^ 
expenses dwcar r ed 'in: keeping the same, till the political 
views bf'lhes £a{i£e eccaaonoch ffaesm iettlements to be 
restored^aO! return for other objects, in which tlrc Com- 

H pan/ 
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C had no pavticul^r interest* The Company ^re also 
compeilied to pay part of the expense of capturing 
and maintaining an island, afterwards reserved for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the Crown ; to disburse a considerable 
sum for a for^e, of which the Public have derived all 
the benefit at hp*^e ; and even to contribute to the Egyp^ 
tian expedition, the whole of which expenses the 
pany have always thought ought to. have fali^ upon the 
$tatte- . 

This large and necessary outlay, in faeV consti<- 
tutes the source of the Company’s embarrassmeut A 
considerable part of the money raised in India upon pe- 
riodical loans, ,to nieet this outlay, has (as your Lordship 
well knows) by the terms of these loans, which made 
them payable, if required, in.England, and in consequence 
of a general reduction of interest from eight to six per 
cent, been at once thrown t^pon the Company for imme- 
diate paymentin Europe ; a sum which, without the aid 
of Parliaixieiit, it ia impossible for the Company to dis- 
charge, 

Ot this large expenditure, sanctioned, and in many 
cases specifically directed by the Ministers of the Crown, 

J 't may with justice be adeed, wbai part has been incurred 
or tlie partial or exclusive advantage of the Company ? 
—It, is evident, that the whole concern has been begun 
and continued by private exertiems alone ; nor have the 
Proprietors receivedi by any naeans, an adequate recom- 
pence for those, exertions: they have scarcely derived 
ipore beu^t.than the common interest money. And 
u India an olyeci of regard to the world, the Com- 
pany may have trie satisfaction of thinking, that they, 
at their own risk apd expense, have rescued it (iom 
.Qomending I)Ia^ions, and may claim the merit of having 
laid it at the feet of their country; acquired and pre- 
served, it is true, at, a great pecuniary expense, and by 
Buoh abilities and sn^ exertions, bc^ civil militaiy, 
as, not only tq refli^^the highest credit upon the East- 
India Company, but also to raise, as the puge of history 
Will testify, the national chaiacter. They venture to 
that when all the great political rsdations this 
acquiritipn are qoii$ldered, the jwice pwd for it will not 
bb deeU)ed as ont' pf proportion to its intiinsic vahie* 
' The w'ifidoih of l?arliameat will^ ike Court make nc 
doubt, be appliedi to preseare what has been so iicquired 

auf 
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fitrally do justice to those, at whose risk it has beea. 
obtained ; and not be induced to barter positive, and 
very large immediate advantages, against speculative 
notions and theoretical plans. 

In the second place, it has been often urged, that the 
Company have been favourcd, during these exertions, 
with an exclu^ve ti*adc, ^nd that the nation has thereby 
lost an opportunity of extending their commercial enter- 
prizes over a large quarter of the globe. It is true, that 
the CoOipany have been favoured with this exclusive 
trade ; but it may fairly be asked, would India have 
belonged to Great Britain if this exclusive trade had not 
existed f That this trade would have been of greater 
magnitude in the hands of individuals, is yet a matter 
that remains to be proved : but it is obvious, that during 
part of the above period, viz. from the year 1768 to 
1812, the Public have received, in direct contributions 
from the Company, a sum not falling short of *£5,I35,S1D, 
as will appear by the accompanying Account (D). 

With respect to the immediate produce of this trade 
to the Public, the Court believe it will bear a comparison 
with that arising from any other distant possession. It 
produced last year to the Public the large sum of 
«£’4,2rJ,425 (E), w. in customs .£759,595, and in excise 
^3,453,830; and though this return to the Public be 
larger, as the Court have reason to think, in respect 
to the capital employed, than the return from any other 
trade, it has, at the same time, been collected with a 
facility unknown to other concerns ; an advantage which 
has been obtained, partly by the progressive enactlnent 
pf regulations the fruit of many years experience, and 
partly by the concentration of the trade in a single port, 
and the prevention of smuggling, which has been th^* 
conserjuence of it. . 

e But what has never yet been fairly estimated in the 
existence of the East-Iiidia Company is, that the whole 
of the^e^ returns have been brought into the exchequer of 
the Public, without the Public having been called upon 
for any direct contribution for the preservation of the 
source from whence they have had their rise, whilst the 
possessions of the Crown, iri every quarter of the globe^ 
have drawn from them a considerable Sum for their sup- 
port in troops; What has been saved to the State has 

H 2 thuiy 
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.thus, the Court conceive, been gained by the Public, 
and would amount, as the Court are satisfied, in only 
twenty years, to a sum of a very great magnitude. 
From the Navy, indeed, the East-lndia Conipany have 
received important assistance ; but such asststance, it 
must be rccollticted, has been afibrded to them only in 
common with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects^ 

That the trade of the Comjiany has been highly bene- 
ficial to the Public, in affording a nursery for seamen in 
time of tvar, and employment for them in time of peace, 
and that the Company’s maritime service has contributed 
materially towards those benefits, cannot, the Court 
apprehend, be doubted ; nor that the fortunes of indivi- 
dual*^:, aecjuired either in the service of the Company, or 
by their industry and exertions under the Company’s 
protection, have gradually contributed to the accumula- 
tion of that public stock of national wealtli, which has 
enabled this country to stand, almost alone, against the 
united exertions of nearly all Europe, 

Having offered these cursory observations upon matters 
of such obvious importance, we are directed by iLe 
Court to state, that as the pecuniary arrangements neces- 
sary for the support of the Conipanv cannot, with propriety 
or with effect, be made the subject of corirespbndencc, 
they beg to refer these points, as w^ll as ail those of 
inferior detail, of which there are a great manv, to a 
personal conference between, your Lordship and the De- 
putation of the Court, which bad the honor- to wait on 
your Lordship tliis morning. 

•We have the hotior to be. My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient bumble servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosanouet, 
Hugh Inglis, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c, &c. &c. 
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the east-imdia company’s charter^ : 

(A.) 

An Account, shewing the Total A’mt)unt of the Official^ 
Value of the Bullion ai^d Merchandize Imported inUf^ 
and Exported from Bnn'^hltiAvfX (Bengal^ iladrasy and 
Bombay) to London, America, tfwc/ Foreign Europe, 
for Six Years^ viz. from 1802-3 to 180T-8 both ?n- 
cltisive* 



'I’oTAL of the 

ToTALOtthC 


Imports into India. 

Exports. 


Bullion 

OoolU itSteves 

Total . 

Of <?«od8 only 

London : 

£ Sterling. 

£ Sterling/j£ Sterling*! 

£ Sterling. 

By the EastJndia 


■ 



Company 

4,939,128 

5,547,501 10,480,629 

8,108,897 

By Commanders 





and Officers of 





the Company’s 





Ships 

179.766 

8,640,000 

2.819,756 

1,939.000 

By British Private- 





Traders 

1,1 67,460 

1,832,980 

3,000,440 

5,681,740 

Americans 

4,543,()62 

667,654 

3,211,316 

4,803,283 

Foreign Europeans 

2,031,093 

1,072,960 

3,124,033 

2,437,752 

Total Importsl ^ 
iic Exports/ ^ 

12,881,099' 

ll,76l,095j 

24,642,194 

22,970,672 


Memorandum. There has been a small quantity of 
Bullion exported from India to Europe and America, to 
the extent of Sicca Rupees 1,75,316, but which is not 
material to the present aceotint. 

Note. Tlie value of the Company’s Imports into India 
is taken from the invoices of the ships as they arrived* in 
India, with the addition of ten pCr cent, upon the in- 
voice price outwards. The value of the British Private- 
Trade, as also the American and Foreign European, is 
the Indian official value, and which appears to corres- 
pond pretty nearly with the market prices in Ihdia. In 
order to make a just comparison between tlie amount of 
the Company’s and the Private or Fon ign Trade, the 
g^oods should be exactly reduced to the same denomina- 
tion of value ; but this is nut strictly practicable. 

Errors excepted, 

(Signed) ‘ Robert Wissett. 

East-Iqdia House, 4th March 1812. 
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kcGOVKT shewing iht Jnmint sf theOfficMVahi 
ef the Bullion and Merchan^ze Imjmkd intOy and 
Exported from j^itish India [Bengal t Madrasy md 
Bombay) to Londpn, America, and Foreign Eurojje, 
man Average of Six YearSy v\z.from 1802-3 to 1807-5, 
Itoth inclusive. 


Annual average of the 
Imports into India. 

Annual 
average of 
Exports. 

Bullion. 

Goods and 

Total of 

Merchan- 


Stores. 

Imports. 

dixe only. 

£ Sterling. 

£ Sterling. 

jg Sterling, if Sterling 

823,188 

934,683 

1,747,771 

1,351,483 

«9.S59 

440,000 

469,959 

323,16; 

194,676 

306,496 

500,072 

868.562 

946^g66 

757.S77 

111,276 

178,826 

800,547 

34 1, 849 

520,675 

406,292 

2,146,849 

1 ,960.180 

4,107,029 

3,828,445 




Company. 




Ships . 

By British Private^ 
Ttadtw . 

Americans 

Foreign Europeans 


Total average 1 | 

Imports & f 
Exports*.,,) 

The proportions of which are : 

Exported to England «-* .,^1 or upwards of jths. 

Do. to America — or l^s than 

Do. to Foreign Europe or less than (th 

The export! of individuals nooi Britain are : 

Bullion i£l 94^576 
Qoods 306 j496 


Jths. 


jf500,079 

The imports of ditto into Britain g46.9ifi' 

Diffennce, peraiHiwn, sg446,8«4' 

bdog not a trade but a lemitlaoce, deducting the amount of the profit . 
on exports. 

Errors excepted, . 

(Signed) Robert Wissett. 
East-Indla House, 4th March 1812. 
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(C.) 

Outlay, Commercial and Territarial^ of the East-In-. 
dia Company at Home and Abroad^ made up^ in respect^ 
to the Indian Accounts^ to the 30th April 1816^ the 
Home Accounts to the \$t March IBl U 
Commercial OaTLAY* 

(No. I.) Cash . . . . . j€460,73a 

Value of goods sold and unsold 5«053»417 
Value of goods afloat • • • 3,379>380 

House and warehouses • . . I|ao7>090 

Balance of property at China 

and Cape of Good Hope • l>S40f659 - 
Cashf goods, apd debts, com- , 

mertSal department India • 3,071*637 

■ £14,412,923 

Balance of properly at JBcncoolen apd St. 

Helena : the outlay at these pYpees being 
of an anomalous nature* it h stated aepa* 
rately 434,7®i®' 


Total Commercial Outlay £ 14 ^ 947 ,^ 7 ^ 

Territorial, Outlay, Inpia* viz4 
(No. U^) Cash in the several departments, 30lh April 1810 & 

®ePgal| . S.R. 4* 1 1*38,439* at 

28. per C.R £4,772,058 

Madras, Pags. 1, 16,24,307, 
at 8s. ....... 4,649.793 

Bombay, B. li. 53,58,932, at 

2s. 3d 602,879 

^ jei0.024.66O 

Debts owing to the Company : 

Bengal, S. R. 1,33,49,444. 

at 2s. per C. R.i^l, 348,535 
Madras, Pags. 

. 94,93,034, al 

hs, , 3,797,214 

Bombay, B. R, 

54,01,917, at 
ifs.3d. . . . 607,716 


Stores, &c. : 

£kugal* Si. R. 

97,82, Il4» at 
,,2s. per C. R.jei,134,725 
Madras, Pags. 

33,!6,927»: at 

1*326,771 

Bombav, B. R, 

38^1,089, at 

3d. . . . 430,997 


-iK*a§3.465 


2,892,493 


6,845.938 



^6 >; $ PECTIN©; TPE ,R|KEWAt ©p 


Brought forward ^^18,870,618 j8i 4,847,67^ 
Balance of property at Prince of Wales’s 
Xsiaodli« '■*'«„# , , 'EiSi4,406 

Indian territorial Outlay , . . . . 19,095,024 

Territorial Outlay at Home, iST March 1811. 

Debt due from GoveroHMtit,^. ^ ^ 

the balance of the ^riginai 
debt ^ 464,200*000 . ' .461,207,560 

Debt due from (5ovejtimcnt, 
the balance of the account 
for troops, stores, supplies, &c. 960,000 
Advances to several persons 
in India, to be repaid ^ • • 19,6Q5 

2,187,255 

Total territqriid outlay . . — 4621,282,279 


4636,129,957 

(No. III.) The expenditure at home and abroad, for 
the acquisition or territoiy, Set* being the balance of 
the stock account, let .March 1811 , . . » • . 15,052,170 

Sum total of capital necessary to carry on the concern . ;65l, 182,127 

(No. IV.) The capital advanced by the Adventurers . 467*780, 000 
Tiie capiotl raised by bond 7,000,000 

Other capital, being a floating debt gene- 
rally due on various accounts : 

Borrowed of the Bank 4^700,000 

Esliraated commercial floating drafts .. ^ 600,000 

Sundry sums owing to individuals in England 2,155,922 
Debts, deposits, arrears of in- - 
terest, and allowances and 
loans,, not bearing interest ; 

Beimal " £ 2 , 843,134 ' 

Madras 1,017,238 

Bombay ....... 408,792 

4,269,164 

Detb in India commercial 62,867 

— ^ 7,787,953 

Total of capital, without the Bond debt of India, . . 4622,567,953 
^No. V.) Diflerence between the balance hecessary 10 
remaio in permanent loans, for the purpose of catrying , 
on thedbneern . . • . . . • ' 28,614,174 

j6M,182,127 


Errors 

East-India House, [S^neii Chas. CAjLt^JLKjteT, 
4thM&rch „ JccMMaHtGciiiral. 
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Si'i^TFMFNT of the Contributions the East-India 

Companv to the Public, /rowi the Yeai^ 1766 to the 
Year i^\2. 

Paid from 1768 to 1775, in consequence of an agreement 
concerning the territorial possessions, (7 Geo* III. 

cap. 57, and 9 Geo. 111. cap. 24) jfS, l69*3D9 

Paid from 1769 to 1/73, for indemnity on tea 483,060 

Paid in 1779, bount)^ for seamen raised for the service of 

Government 13,663 

Paid in 1780 and 178I, three ships of the line presented 

to Government 95,349 

Paid in 1781 and 1787, per agreement for a new Charter 

in 1781 400,000 

Paid in 1789 and 17.90, for victualling the navy, and 

charges of His Majesty’s troops in India. 500,000 

Claim of the Company for subsistence of French prisoners 
of war, and other expcnces incurred by the Company 
on account of Goveniinent, written off in I793 per 

Act of 33 Geo. III. cap. 52, sec. 127 443,632 

Paid in 1793aud 1794, for participation, pursuant to the 

Charlcr Act of 1793 ... 600,000 

Paid in I795 and 1796, expence of 3,000 seamen raised 

for the service of Govern nieiu 67,000 

Paid in 1803 and 1804, armed ships, hired for the service 
of Government, and emploved in defence of the 

country 67,330 

Loss, from 1703 to 1811, by saltpetre supplied to Go- 
vernment at less than prime cost, as per obligation of 
the Charter 405,906 


jf5,IS6.319 


Fa‘^tJ)Klia House, (Signed) Chas. Cartwright, 
4ih March 1312. Accountant GaieraL 

(E.) 

Ain Account of the Duties if Customs and Excise re* 
cdied on Goods imported ami LXporU ‘ ‘ 

Company, in the Yeccr eliding Junm^ 

Customs on Tea .... jf2l9.322 
— Other Goods . . 498 . 9 OI 

f Xpert Utity . . . 17,653 

onna^ Duty . . 23,719 

Total Customs 

I 


759,595 
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Totol Customa bro forwaicl 75g,5grf 
Excise. ........... 3,453,830 

Total Customs and Excise . J^4,2i3;425 

V Errors excepted, 

feast-liidia House, (Signed) Chas. Cartvtricht, 
4tli March 1812. Accountaiit GtmraL 


No. XVIII. 

^linute of a Meeting of the Deputation, the 2d 
March 1812. 

' The Deputation appointed by the Court to confer with 
the President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
j/Vti'airs of India assembled this day, in consequence of 
their appointment of the 2d instant. 

'Fhe Chainriaii laid before the Deputation, minutes of 
a conference which the Chairs had with Lord Melville, 
on the 20th February, and al?o with his Lordship, Mr. 
Perceval, and Mr. Long, on the 24th of February ; like- 
wise several accounts, shewing the present and prospec- 
tive situation of tlie Company’s pecuniary afiUirs. 

Tlie Chairman then suggested certain pro[)ositions, as 
liints, to be submitted to Lord Melville, which after full 
deliberation the Deputation resolved to adopt, and to 
wait upon lii.s Lordship to-morrow, at half past ten, for 
liie purpose of offering them to his consideration. 


No. XIX- 

jlt a Secret Court of Directors, held on 
F riday,. the 6th March 1812- 
The Chairman acquainted the Court, that the Deputa- 
tion appointed the 2d instant had waited on Lord Med- 
ville, with a pajw contaitiing hints for his Lordship’s 
ronsideration, which had been approved by the Com- 
inhice of Correspondence. 

The Chairman gave some general explanations, as to 
wluit passed at the conference; and ^ded, that Lord 
Melville’s opinion, on the various propositions submitted 
to him by, the Deputation,, w’ould be si£M:ed by his Lord- 
ship in writing, and should be communicated to the Court 
as early as possible. 
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No. XX. 

Hints appj'oved by the Cpipmittee of Corrcspon- 
clenccj and submitted to the Consideration of the 
lit. Hon. Lord Melville, noticed in the preceding 
Minute. , r 

That the renewal of the Charter shall proceed upon 
tlie basis of the Act of 1793, and that no greater exten- 
sion of the trade shall be granted than what was allowed 
by that Act ; but the Deputation are reatly to recomqiond 
to the Court of Directors, and ultimately tp the Court of 
Proprietors, to admit such modiheations as may be deem- 
ed necessary to give greater facilities to the private 
trader. 

1st. No British or Indian ship to sail, directly or cif^ 
cLiitously, from a British port in Europe to China. 

2d. No British subject to be permitted to reside in 
China, without the Company’s licence. 

3d. No goods, the growth or produce of China, to be 
imported into any of the ports of the United Kingdom, 
except hv ti\e East-lndia Company. 

4tm The power of Icvyipg duties in India upon British 
subjects, and the subjects of foreign nations, to l)e con- 
tinued to the Company, upon the footing on which it at 
present exists ; and the same power, with respect to Bri- 
tish subjects, to be extended to the districts within tlu: 
jurisdiction of the courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince of Wales Island. 

5'th, Saltpetre to be considered as a political article, 
and tc^bc confined exclusively to the Company. 

6th. The whole of the Indian tr^de to be brought to 
tiic port of London, and the goods sold at the Company’s 
hales, and to be, as at present, under the Company’s 
management. 

* 7th. The three per cent, now paid to the Company by 
the private traders, for the Trarehonsirrg and management 
of the jirivatc trade, to he increased to dive per cent. 

3th. No private ship to be permitted to sail fov India, 
except from the port of London. » 

9th. No ship? to be permitted to sud, except under a 
licence from the East-India Company. Ships obtaining 
this licence, to deliver one copy of theit journals at the 
East*India iloase ; and the licence tocoinuio such clauses, 
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‘ a$ may be likely to prevent an uiilimited or impiopci^ 
intercourse of individuals with India*, 

10th. Fire-arms, military and naval stores, to be pro- 
hibited articles* 

11 th. Existing restrictions, with respect to the article 
, of piece goods, to be continued. 

iiJth. It being desirable^ as well for the Public as for 
fcbt Company, that the qualit>\of the silk grown in India 
sti juid not be deteriorated, it is submitted that this article 
be confined to the Company. 

13th. The ships of private persons to be subject to the 
same regulations, in respect to convoys, &c. as those be- 
longlng to the Company. 

14th. No private ship to be permitted to sail, cither 
from Great Britain to India, or from India to Great Bri- 
tain, of a less burthen than four hundred tons. 

13th., The Company to be subject to no obligation with 
respect to Exports to India, except in common with the 
private traders. 

IGth. The Lascars and Chinese sailors brought home 
in private ships to be placed under proper regulations. 
Not, upon any account, to be suffered to wander about 
the streets of London. Good treatment to be secured co 
them, and the Company to be enabled, by some summary 
process, to recover the expences to which they shall be 
subjected, in the event of neglect on the part ot the own- 
ers of such ships in these respects. 

I7tb. The Company to be indemnified for their unex- 
pired engagements for extra shipping, provided for the 
accommodation of the private.tradcrs, 

rSih. An unrestrained intercourse with India to be pre- 
vented, and the existing restrictions, with respect to 
residence in India, to be continued. 

iSth. if'he nuAiber of His Majesty’s forces in India 
to be in future maintained by the East-India Company tk*> 
be now fixed, and apy troops sent beyond that number 
(except at the express requisition of the East-India Com- 
pany) to be at the clrarge. of the Public, 

20th. The Company to be released from any fiiturc 
account with the Pay Office, and to be henceforward 
charged, either so much per regiment of a given force, 
or so much per man. 

2 1st, Tile present heavy current and postponed demands 
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of the Pay Office against the Company to be atriinged 
upon some footing of general equity, and isome^ kdvert- 
aiice in settling this account made to thc'share which tlve 
Company have been obliged to bear in foreign Captures 
not retained by them, and to their having been constrain- 
ed to maintain an Kuronean and native force, lar^r than 
what was required for the defence of the Pern hsula, and 
other heavy expences, 

22d. The Proprietors to be secured, as at present, 
in the receipt of their dividend of ten and a half per 
Cent., upon the faith of which dividend the capital in 
1793 was raised. 

23d. The whole of the surplus of the East-India 
Company to be appropriated to a diminution of their 
debts, until the debts be reduced to the sum of ten mil- 
lions sterling. 

24th. The sums required the East-India Company 
to lic[uiclate ilie debt transferred from India to Europe, 
and becoming payable in 1812 and 1813, to be funded 
by tlie Minister, the interest of which shall be regularly 
paid into His Majesty’s Exchequer by the Company, 
together with any such per ceiitage, for the gradual liqui- 
dation of the capital or redemption of the fund, as shall 
be deemed proper by His Majesty’s Ministers. 

The twenty-lifth article did not forrti a part of the pro- 
positions submitted to Lord Melville, but is now iniro- 
cluced by the Comtiiittee of Correspondence, and is as 
follows, viz, 

2ith. That, in order to gir^e the utmost possible ex- 
tension to the commerce of private merchants, and at the 
Same time to secure the Company’s exclusive trade 
to and from China, private ships be hot permitted to go 
i’arther easuvard than Point Uomania, at the entrance of 
the China Seas, and to the northward not beyond the 
equinoctial line. 

N.B. Siiould it be the intention of Government that 
private traders shall be excluded from the Spice Islands, 
the limits ought then to be for them not to go to the 
eastward of the Straits 6f Bally, n'of to the northward of 
the Lino. . . 
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No. XXL 

jLa Committee ojf Corresp/ondemnj 

, ^ The I8th March 1812* , 

The ©lair^ap the Committee, tliat the 

Deputy ami himself bad yesterday waited on Lord 
ville* an® that his Lordship had appointed to-morrow^ at 
one o’clock, iot a conference with the Members of the 
Dentation. 

TJ>e Committee agreed to recommend to the Court to* 
day, that the Quarterly General Court, to be held ©ii 
Weduesd^, the 25th instant, be made special, for tbi$ 
purpose of laying before the Proprietors the Communi- 
cations which have taken place between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court of Directors, resjK^ciing the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

It was also 

itesolved^ That the papers containing the sa’d commu- 
nicatioris be printed for the information of the Proprietors, 
and und^r the superintendance of the Assistant Secretary. 

Draft of a Letter to Lord Melville, to be signed by 
the Members of the Deputation, requesting that a 
longer term than that which was fixed in 1798, may be 
granted lor the reiiewalof tlie Company’s exclusive pri- 
vileges, \vas read and approved. 

The Chairman^calling the, attention of the Committee 
to the c^prrespondehce wfaich had passed between Lord 
Castiert^igh , ^be Chairs at a. former period, as to 
fetmving the Proprietors of East-lndiahStock from the 
payment of the Incomo*tax on their dividends, 

, /^The^saine was-read, vijs. 

LeUer^ from the Chairs^ Castlereagb, dated 

the 2d December 1803 and 7 th inly 1804; and 

Letters .fSrom his Lordship to the Chairs, dated 20th 
December 1803, and 12th ^^tcaiberi804« ? 

, Draft of a letter , to ^ ai^ed by the Deputation and 
addressed to Lord Melville upon that subject; and also 
snl^ittitig to his tprdship’scoiisideraUon, the expediency 
pf prpvicySig. that, the addiliooal dividend oC^ted' shillings 
per cent, paid on the, Cooipany!s stock under ’itbe Act of 
the 38d.of His. present Majesty, ^pi* 52, scc:'U24i^ may 
be paid ^ptpf the general profits of the Company. 
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No. XX U. 

Correspondence unth fha lit. Hon. Lor4 Viscount 
CastlCrcagh, noticed in the preceding Minute. * 

Letter from the Chairmart and Deputy Chuirm^ to^the 
/ft. /fvm. Lord Viscount Castierti^h, ‘ ‘ 

s', '' / ^ , 

My Lordf ’ J^^ast^^Indiu Dec, 

We have waited until we had obtained a dtstinct 
legal opinion from the Companj^s law adviser, with 
respect to the [lowcr possessed by the Company oF paying 
the l^raperty-ta\ ont t>l the profits of the CompatrJ’, pre- 
vious to tlie (iechir.ition of a dividend to tlie Proprietors 
of Kast Iinlui SnivL, 

But that »j{.inu)n having been lately returned to ttd 
in ii shape luif ivr)ral>lc to our hopes and expectations. 
Wit iiaw! recMvrti tlie injunctions of the Court of BireO- 
tors to submit this opioioti to yonr Lordsliip's considera- 
tion, and. .u the Sfimo tnne, to express their hopes, tliat 
your Lordsliip aiui tht' rest of liis IVlajesty^s Ministers 
will tiiink u just .'ud tidrisabic, that the power to which 
we have above reierre<l, should be granted to the Com- 
pany by some iegisiaiivc provision. 

Upon tills occasion, wc have to observe to your Lord- 
shipi that as the law at present stands, tlie Company arc 
obliged to deduct the full amount of the tax in (juestiou 
from all the dividends payable toforeigners or other per- 
hons, however small the ami^nt of tlieir capital stock 
. may be ; although it is fairly qui^stionabte, how far the 
former is legally chargeable to this ta^, irt respect 
•those profits that may be jKesnmeJ' to arise from the 
Company’s foreign jx>ssessions, and whether the latter, 
in some ’Cases, may not be entitled to a pS^ial, and in 
others to a» entire return of the tax so retained, in 
respect of the smallness of tlie propriet(*rs in^bmes. We 
must also submit, that the greater part of ihh Other 

public CooifMniea ixisscss the power, and, as we uhder- 
ataiid, are disposed to exerci^ the means of di.schargin|; 
this tax: ^ of their. iiir|>ius. jirOfits, 'it must appear 

doublyirirluKimc to Ac t^poprietors of -^f«t-lndia Stock to 
seem an.idniose solitary ex?eeprton to thU general practice, 
Pariiculariy when tb^ advert to the disposition vvliich 
Las, at aU times, been evinced by them cheerfully and 
voluntarily, to come forwarcMor the service of the State, 

even 
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i' *1*^ 

even iS('hen 0K?jr pWu ^mmediatje inter^ts havp^thereby 
been placed at st^e#, 

iwfe 'fcer^He'i^ '"ft-eedopi in j^ressiiiff this ptrihk, be- 
cause ^ith yobf 'tbrdsnrp, Have ^^nler- 

taihed an exi^^tioni, that the Pubhe (after a war Which 
hag es^isied amidst since the last renewal of the Cdthpany’s ‘ 
cxciu^iy 43 trade) lyduld have been placed in possession of 
the slia^jd^dr the tJorhpany’s protits, secured to tbetn by 
the Act of lt93, if the enormous taxes which the ne- 
cebifics of the State have rendered it necessary to impose 
ufpn tea? iijnd the other articles of the Company’s Tradfe, 
and the inevitable expcnces of another war, had not 
placed a bar td those expectations, which we think might 
oilier wise reasonably have been formed. 

tjherefpre venture to express a sanguine hope, that 
undf r ^ proper consideration of all the circumstances of 
the present cai^, under a review of the very large sums 
ar\i)qaliy paid to Government out of the Cotnpany^s 
trade, amounting to no less than ji^3 ,200,000, as appears 
by the inclosed account, and which, in fact, ought ini 

S tp be considered as an anticipated partition of llic . 

ic out of the Indian revenues, sitice nothing short 
of a sfurplus in India wputd, wc conceive have enabled the 
Company to support them to the extent they are now 
imposed; — that, under a due attention to the benefits 
which even tfio Public themselves (when we advert to 
their interest in the ultimate prosperity of the Company) ^ 
may .derive from an higr^eased value to tne price of the Com^- 
papy^ft^siock, which may be affixed by such a measure, 
Iti'case a commerce, extended beyond its' present amount ; 
(an cvept.n 0 itat all improbable), should. hereafter demktid'* 
fuod.» tb <5arry that commerce on; — and, 
fiiiauy, tiiat .under e consideration of what is due to the 
known atid "expenciiced liberality of tbe Company’s ef- 
forts in the public service, your Lordship’s intefferenw, 
with the rest of His Majesty’^ ^Ministers, Witt be g^yen, 
to assist, M' bat we hope, inay wbe considered in the light 
of jthe neither .ynjust oi* stfie unreasonable pretensions of 

behaU^bf* the body they repro-k 

sent upon the pr^escttitkjt^ honor to 

be> My nery^jU} i ^ 

’ “ . /Sigwa^Ji ? . 

, jQHIf lUSMTS* ; 

TfaeiU# Hon# Lord ViscounljCastlereagh, 

&c, &04 &c« 
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t^ctUr Jrom the Jtt. i/on. Lprd Viscount Ca^lereagh to 
/no Cbaii'ikian nni Ijeptity Cbiim 
Qfntlemen, 

i tliave to ^cknpwlfdgf?,thp oi([|;pW 
the 3d insunt, on the *}ulypct,pf! which X 
fuli and deltberate discussipn with 

IVe simwid both fpql anxiously d{sp9|^(|! to fend <W aid 
to ihe,accoa?plishcpent of any measure w^ich hW f ifeii- 
ihiKy to accommodate holders of 1[Ca$t4hdip $Wk 
b(^ under all the circumstances of the ^pr^sept 
regard being had to the existing appropriatipnS umlet the 
act of L793, the degree in which the, fund^a at tfeme and 
abroad may be affected by the peculiar circumjstances of ^ 
the present year, and the difficulty that ilust necessarily 
attach to the proposition, whetfayer it be considered in the ' 
ligiit of relieving from the tax a particular dei^:;rt|itfeh pf 
income arising from property^ by throwing the sathd on „ 
other or in that of a temporary add sjpdbiat increase 

of dividend to the proprietors, do not feel oursetyes 
waiTantcd iu advising the Court, to submit a bill fbr this 
purpose to Parliament. ' 

We are further of opinion, tha^^the relief sought 6y 
tljc measure is not of that magnitude, which should 
induce the Company tp solicit thif indulgence from 
Pariiament, under the dij^cuttW kj^ nor are 

we persuaded if, ip point of fact, other corporate bodies 
have so relieved thpihsclves , from the lagt the pro- 
ceeding, on their par^ however war^i^teV] by law, affords 
a precedent, whidj^i Hi princtjple, ;|he East-tudia Cbm-* 
pany, with an eUlargpd view, fe their own intei^sts, 
sl)jould be st^pilpus to fellow^’ ^ " 

the bbdpir to be, 

YbW most obudiient . 

C?A>ttWkf Aoh. ‘ 

The Chairman apd Qeputy Chairman * ‘ ' - 

of the Ej^j-^Ipdia' Compiny.' , ' 


letter froth ti^ Omrmn ^ Jo the 

My |g04i 

ff is iH edtisdcpibliid of of a General 

Couti dP Uta/ juaftOit>lcii, to take 

' 
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h^tq con§jdei*aiion the tax levied, in virtue of JLhe 43d of 
tlie^King, on the dividends payable on East-Iudia stock, 
that wo now ^ke tin; liberty to address your LprdsUip 
. again tin ihat subject, , . \ ; 

^^o^wu^|8t^ndilig the answer relarned by y.QuV Ildrdship 
t<i> the appHtatipn. wbich pur predecessors in pSJee made 
t;> ydii. under , (late the 2(1 t)(H:cmhcr last, for tW aid of 
il’.s' %Jihistc*rs, in order to relieve thp holders 
of ;^helCon)pany^s stock frqm the payment of the Proper- 
ty-tax out of 'their diyidencls, the Proprietors still thinkt 
that whether regard be liad to the design and spirit of 
the Act of np3, to the general state and circuspJ>tances 
of the Company, or to the peculiar situation of the 
Stock-holders, ihey are aggrieved by the operation given, 
in thPir case, to the Act imposing a tax on property- 
It was after a full consideration ai>d adjustment of 
ibc interests of all parties, the public, the Company, 
aiid individpals, that on' the renewal of the Charter, 
the dividend of the Stock-holders was fi^:cd at ten 
and a Half per cent* per annum. The law then made, 
in allotviug it to rise to that rate, forbad it to go higher ; 
and the reduction of it below tliat rate was left to the 
discretion of the Proprietors themselves. This was, 
therefore, understood to be fixed certain income 
assigned to the^Members of the Company, out of all its 
funds, territorial and commercial. And hence, wc think, 
it may fairly be argued, that such a deliberate formal 
settlement cannot justly be disturbed, but by a proceed- 
ing equally direct and appropriate; and that no mere 
measure of taxation, haying only a general aim, without 
any cognisance of the pecuHar circumstances under 
which this arrangement was concluded, ought to defeat 
it^rhecause if tljc (Toptrary principle he once admitted’ 
whilst the Publiclis still imotensely benefited by Ind . 
revehue ahd jtfade^ and «^lll il>e.p|her classes of "subjects 
cibhh&tCd iyith’ tlWm ‘cn^ derive the advantages 

provided for them^, the P stock, which 

ii&fi been the /fpu^^ the ^hple, may 

ahsqtbtely be/dlvestcxl^ 6 tiuf dividend they wer^ to 
reedW fri^m ft. |hmk, therefore, '^it ma;^ be con- 
tdndetf^Mthat cqKfpprgaHSv^tp tfe sptrijbof th^ Act of 1193^ 
tfK? 'Pf6;^rty-t4tx ^poia; jot upon the. dividend, 

«.>PoK*R? geo®”*,*' CQiupany. 

' "Tnw WiH tipper more reasdtnble, if it;..^ ^copsifler^ 

tbac 
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"' ’ '.r 

ttiat X'ery many of Pvoprictor>''oF India stbc^ who. 

heJU thiit^ stock long, receive no more on the epstyof 
if than Vlie common inf<>rck of moiicy^ nahieiy five ^pe^^ 
cent, whilst their proi^<3rty U e^cposul to the itifiuence of^ 
iill :the adverse c^iuingeneies to which, the CompartyV 
alFairs are liable; and whilst the that Is ^so say, 

those Proprietors m their collective capacity^ s^rve as t!>e 
chaniiel, or mcrlithn, by which imiiicn^ advJintagcs arc 
diffused through tlie nation, in its CornaicVce, its revenues, 
and the wcaltfi of all the aiicccssivc races of British sub- 
jects, employed in or cd|Wected with their territories and 
affairs. These just ol>sfervj(tiotirf aciquirc liow a peculiar 
force, when, in duties and custonis alone, th6 Eastern 
commerce pays to the State jg3,226,CXW per annum, and 
when the receipts of the Company, for the last twelve 
months, are diminished nOar a million, sterlih|f, in consc- 
rpience of the new and excessive duties imposed 911 their 
trade. - , 

We are unwilling to thcliberality which the Com- 
pany has on all occas^ions manifested, to aid, according to 
its means, the exertions of the State; but the duty im-. 
posed on us by our C'onstituents retjuir^ that liberality 
should be noticed on the present occasibii. By subscribing 
for two millions of the Lbviilty Loan in 1797, the Corn^- 
puny lost the sum of ^200,000. "Phe thre^ complcat and 
i ffoctive regiments df volunteers, which they have main- 
t.'iined for a number of years past, have cost them very 
large sums ; and the last aid given by them in shipping, 
on^the p,irijcuiar suggestion ot Government', is a nt*w in- 
.Mnceof (he promptitude and alacHty, which they 
dvvote their funds to the support of tbd iTubliQ interest. 

Vfier all these cohtribxuions, it lias appda^^d UMgracioua 
to tlie Proprietors, that whUstotlieT' public .bodies, whjvfi 
fiad not given $0 Jargelj* to thcywantii of thC State,, . 
allowed 10 defr.iy tfifc Bropdity^as: pitf of their 
funds, the Br?>iinetor^ Of 

to charge the inpdlcurii they r^cd}ye(! !0r the 'u^cot ]^elf 
own monejj, and for Wiii^ the iagpdtV sudl| yait war 
corn.-!, with > tax, liavd ujiori uuitnpartant, 

«» its aa)o'utt^'t0thp^lpJi6Hc, 4ijd'(rom whicb. 
ceivc. the Ai^ of 1,7^3 btolit to' p>6tdct‘ihe diVi^endXbea 

•■“When our predecessors in office mentioned a reference 

If? to 
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to Par|pment,(!^y jjrpljaljly f i^ no . 9 br?,ip wew tfaari 
‘MOW wpDMed neps^cy qf a modi^cati'oh of the Property- 
W' li^OTy ap^bend kfeit, in order to lexoi^ 
raf(6' 'tpe'Pf(^^dp, Individually, from the payment fof 
thamx,’ wsujbh fiiferetatsft'istiecessary, since £or engagiugo 
for'fetming the three regiments of 
Venumder^, End for'thn latE'aid of shipping, , it was thought > 
suffitiien’t that ‘His Majes^s Ministers should consent tq 
the .dfejWying of the tiharges arising from these measures, 
oirt of lire general funds m-thg Coinnany. 

’^khihS to sMe hothiUg uplIU this subject, but what 
appears to us naturally td groW'qut of it, wc shali only, 
aadl/fliatt’the effect of the imposed tax upon the v^lue of 
t^^pi^uiy’s stock n^st b® Very obvious, since the di«,, 
viiletfd'reiceivable upon' any ‘public fond is, in fact,, the 
ihe^diifc uf 'l^ vakihin the roarlret, and every reduction,, 
by whaievi^r hreans, efifected in the produce of any stpek, 
is mVehlity a redaction in the wmth’Of the capital ; and,, 
accordinmy, we find'thut the stock cd' the India Cmnpany, 
compared yith ihat of the Bank, sells at a price dispror 
poriionaMy MNir. ' - ■ 

Upon ml th^ grounds, #ith these which have been, 
before ufgho,^^ cannot ’but' retjuest and hope, that , 
the deteimin^pn of the point which our Constituents, not 
from interest 'ohiy, btot from various other motives, have 
jio 'mhhh at beai‘t, '’sdems not to depend upon any .revision- 
prbceedttig of PaiHament (\vhich' baivever, if necessa- 
r3r,'' vre shoobf still' urgently deore) but upon the acquies-* 
'^Dce y jiis Majesty^ 'Ministers^ we caUnotbutearnestr 
fy .jrbatthst and hepej'tfaat 'it yviU seem expedient to your, 
Cf^dmip'to add ^mr own ■raeommendatipa to this repre- 
"ilRit&tton; and thatyiou will bare the goodne» to submit 
to' tire 'Chaticei&r of Hia M^e^ls Exchequer, 
'iWekavetIwboirertoIre, Myl^ 

1|foar<ils^^redient'humble servants,... . 

’ W.f. ItEHmsTONli^ 
\K4 ' ■ .. ■.<.!.,< ChARL'K GaAl^T. . 

Ifoh. Udr^ ViacQUBit €astieiw^, ■ 
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Lettjbr frovi the Rt, Hon^ Lord Viscount Ca»tlereagb ho 
\ tU Ciuiriiaii ^W’D. puty CflairimiiuM-fjrnr.:^ 

Gentlemen , ^ 1 2/A rto4, ' 

In com|dia»cc wlfch the desire of 
prietat.s, aa expressed in your letter Af.JiUc 
I huvo reconsidered; with the au;)st earnest ftopp>ityn# 
ail times to promote their wishes^ tiic opiniou 
before presumed to express, on the propriety of thpir 
dividends being disbharged from any deduction on account 
of the late tax upon property, by causing thesaipc to be, 
paid out of the general funds of the Company, and,I,haiv<i^ 
also communicated with Mr. Pitt on this subje,ct. 

Notwithstanding the very ingenious reasoning contained, 
in your Letter, we are clearly of opinion, tliat a. payment, 
of this nature, directed to the individual emolument ,pif, 
the Proprietors of India Stock, not in ar^y respect to, 
the public service of the Company, cannot be issued, 
under the existing appropriations alfecting their funds,, 
without the express sanction of ParUament. 

Had the tax been directly imposed oo income, as nndcf 
the former law, we apprehend it never would have sug- 
gested itself to the Court of Proprietors, that income 
derived from the dividends .of the Coiup«tfly should enjoy 
any partial exemptioa. Tlte policy of the Legislature 
has recently been, to apjdy the tax to the sources of 
income, rather than to levy it, as former 1}’, upon the 
statement of the posaeasor. It does «|pt appear to us, that 
this change in the mode of assessment can ju^i/j’^ a 4 ^ 1 aim 
to personal relief from the tax tt^elL If not, the pi oppr 
sit ion resolves itself. \eHher into an increased dividcn4i qr 
into a new appropriation of the net proceeds, enabling 
the' Coirtpahy to charge the tax on their funds genefally, 

, as some other Corporations baVe done, who are sole prd^ 
prietors in such funtfs. Tins opens/so large a question tn 
principit^ -tixid for xo smalt w objo<^> as it affects 

jntei'ieit of the Public or the :ixi4ividual Proprietors, 
4thi)urid ; Goncdive, under all the circumstaiu-es, the 
Court will not feef dispoaeil^ pf>ejBS ijt itt: sucji u ,taoi»ent 
Upon the attention of Parliaipjt 5 flt,,/v 

I h 4 ve the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient liumbic servant, 

/ (Signed) CastlereagH. 

Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the L4st-|ndia Company, 
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keM.m' 

fWedhEsdajr, '■'^fe 1 8th Marcli, )&( 2. ,/ 

<^|w- l^pd) t|i©',Comoiittee ipf Consespondence 
la^l^rHg' brfore the Court draft of a letter. to Lord. Melville, 
to-be sdgue’d by the Deputation, requesting that a longer 
' term than that which was fixed in 179i3^ may be granted 
for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive p(avilcges, the 
same was read and approved ; as was also 
Drift' of a letter to his Lordship, to be signed bv tUe 
Deputation, submitting to his consideration the expediency 
of 'ptovidlw^, tbat.tVte.'a.d.dVxxovaX of tew 

jjfr eent, pa/d Off tAe Cooj^or's siocA, uffi/or iAa act o/' 
ttii 33d of la's present Myesty, cap. 52, sec. 124, may 
he paid oat id the 'gepefdl promt's of the Company ; . and ' 
also, that aii'thority niay be given to make the Property- 
duty On the dividends a charge on those profits. 


No. XXIV. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Rt, Hen. Lord 
Viscount Melville, noticed in tJie preceding Mi- 
note. 

My Lord, EasUindia Home, iph March 1812. 

Although we are aware that this may not be consi- 
dered the proper time to discuss the term of years for 
which the exclusive privileges of the Company should be 
renewed, yet, under the prospect of your Lordship’s so an 
leaving the India Board, we are anxious to avoid any 
delay, in requesting your. Lordship’s aiteiulou to that 
point. .V 

On reference to the negociations in 1793, wc observe 
that the principal ground op which the Conijiany fonftdedl 
their application for a renewal of their prixtl^es .for a 
long term, was, that sufficient tim might {^.allowed finr 
the liquidation of tbdr debts' at inter^t. iMi India, tiie 
amount of which, at that .period^f :>vas seyen. niiiUohs.ater< 
ling, j The term then granted was twenty years, from the 
ist bL March 1794, including the usual notice of three 

years, 
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Tears, this terujf being coRsiiiered <ldeqtiate tO tl^fe * object • 
in view. . . ' " 

The Company’s debtsVtt4llt^f^st ih India are now sup* 
posed to amount to twentjr-five miljipns ^terling^ exclu- 
sive of the debt in .Euro|>e ; We tifust, therefore^ it will 
be evident, that a longer term than that whiob ' Was gr$nU 
ed in 1793 is indikpen^We, to admit of 
ductiori of the present del^ and the elfectnaL opent^i^;^ 
of any measures wbicli may be d^ermined on for thal. 
purpose. « 

Without mentioning any articular term, we take the 
liberty oi’ referring your Lorasbip to the Act of the Sd of 
George II. cap. 14, to shew that a longer period tbdn 
that granted in 1793 has been conceded ; aua as, uiuier 
every view of the subject, considering the contingencies 
of war, or other intevrupUon, we are convinced of tl>jef 
necess/t^'^ of 3 mare extended term, for the purposes of 
liquidating debts of such magnitude, and if restoring 
the Company’s affairs to that state of prosperity, which 
is essential both to them and the Public. We rely with 
confidence on your Lordship’s concurrence in the opinion ^ 
we have submitted. 

We have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosakquet, , 
Hugh Inclis, 

W. F. Elphikstoke, 
Edward Parry. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 
ke- &c. &c. 


No., XXV. 

Letter /rom Deputation (o the Rt. Hon. Loict 
Viscount Melville, aba noticed in the preceding , 
Minute* 

r 

My Lord, Easuindia House^ \ryih March 

In addidon to the subject on which wc had the honor to 
address your Lordship yesterday, there are two poiatfc to 
which wc are very desirous of calling your attention,, bcloie 
your Lordship teaves the India Board. 

^ ’ /The 
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'^’Thc ^hith bfoeotioned in thehiots sdbmittFd 

ti 6 on the 4th imtaM, is the dividend jtf ten 

^kl under the . Act of 

ihe^d of His 1*4, from the 

tu^aratefund or ^e Conipttnf^ ' 

' lfS 4 » ift cbncetn^ation to increase the capital stock 
Ckithpany in 1757, it^w^ found that the |iayment of 
^s dividend to the Proprietors of, the new istock would have 
ifcchiibsted thelseparate fond, previous to the expiration of 
llie present teim (A* the Company's exclusive trade. To 
Jgtiard against this, a clause was inserted in die Act of 37th 
of Hk Majesty, cap. 31, authorising the payment of a 
dfvkfeiiitl of ten shiilmi>« per cent, to the Proprietors of the 
increased stock, from the annual profits of the Company’s 
trade. 

The additional stock his not been raised, and the separate 
fund has been found adequate to the payment of the dividend 
of ten shillmgs ptrcehi. Upon the existing capital hitherto, 
oml vVill ctnitihue'to be so until the year 1819, when it will 
be nearly exhausted. 

As the Pfoprietors have derived from the dividends little 
more than live pcr*cent. onPthc capital, it appears to us that, 
on the renewal of the Company’s privileges, they may en- 
tertain a reasonable expectation of continuing to receive this 
addition of ten shillings to the usual dividend of .f'lO per cent. ; 
and as the separate fund will not, as stated above, be suffi- 
cient for the purpose, during any probable term, for which 
the renewal may be gt^anted, \vc take the liberty of submitting 
to your Lordship’s aonsidcration the cj^diency of providing 
for the additional dividend, out of the general profits of the 
Company. 

The other point to which we request your Lordship’^s at- 
tention is, the pj^ment of the ’Property-doty on the dividends. 
The Couit of Directors and the Proprietors have always 
..considered it a hardship, that this duty was not allowed to be 
paid from th(b -profits pHhe Chmpany f we hove the honor tc 
enclose copies of letters on this subject, which were addressed 
tp Lord Castlcreagh in ^803 and 1804, and wo flatter, oar- 
selves that the arguments HSey contain will induce youf Lord- 
ahip, when the question of renewing' Sie: ptivile^s'’of the 
Company is under dfsdussioh^'’ to reeonunentl that authority 
may be given to th^’^Plrc^rty-jdttty on tbeiUvid^ a 
.4d3targe on the general profits of the Coix^y* 



J'^Ae^fhe profit# -of the Comptpy 'wfv spcpi^<^jF :JMn 
jjriaflSd by the Act of 4793,. »owi® 
fbonirdiatcircumstaDct^ kiin!»«iiic«rre^i 0 .«^np^d^ 
iivaay mw 

will necesaarily undergo c(msi 4 et*W(MPJp 4 ^ 0 »HPfft ,Vf!®S 

f. ^ i» -i:. A»erltr ImN 


^^■vriaaaaaw* w pt- 1S*VwW‘ 

Company it to be made, it appears to be tbe.pi^ neijpmw 
that tome boon should hie held ont to the Proprietor io 
Icviation of the sacrifices to which.ilMir content, i|>ay be r^ 
quired ; we hope, therefore, we may bo permitted to indul|[p 
a confidetit mcpoctation of your Lordship's &vpfaW|D^Vt« 
deration of the points BOW sidsmitted. 

We have the honor to be. My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble sepranti, 
(Si^edJ Jaco» BpsAifoo^T, , 
HpCK- ,' 

W. H. 

Edwa|s» Pahiit, , , 
Charles Mills* 

Tire Rt. Hon. Loid Vbcoint Melville, 

See. &c. See. 


No. XXVI. 


At a Sueat Court (\f Dirsclors^ hdd on 
Tuesdayi the 241^) March t$i3. 

The Chairman fixrm the Committee of ConyspoBilei)^ 
iauPbefi}re the Court a latter from Lord Melw^. tp ^ 
Chatrtiian and Deputy,' da«ed the axtt ibiitailtr sti^^ Jlpt 
sentimewt i» fVfdy tothair layer af the 4dt insSiuMr 
closing' 

A |nper eontihutig ** Qbtemrationt pn the 

ed by die Dapdtafioo: af the Court of^Direcm^M 

Mareh-tSw.” 

:• Ttm ChmrsMin'flso laid h^bw th(|i Co^rt a le«ef(^ 
Lord MdviM tofiieCtiayrmay £|<pity, dated^^tlie 
iasumt, in n^irto-thejlwo l^pem |yhi^,Ae,£^ql:t(tiob'fi^ 

' ^ C(Mht)i.h£«>m 0 tom< .IRI J)“» 

itik and i 9 d^ M i Bw i c ,< a ■ - 

tA ' L irhc 
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The same were read. 

Thp .CJiajlPWn then moving the Court, - 

‘ Ordered, ^at the several papers now read, together w^th 
the other correspoi^nce, which, has passed, respecting d^e. 
negaciadpii ,J&r renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
id^ljcgcs^. fee ;,|aicl before the General Court to be held tOii 
nd^/ow,', aiid ..grated, as speedily as possible, for the infoi- 
of thfe.Proprietors, 

. No: xxm 

from the Rl Hon. Lord Viscount Me^ 
\ille lo the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
ticed in the preceding Minute. 

. ^ntlemcn, India Board ^ ^\st March i%\ 2 . 

I have delayed answering your letter of the 4th instant 
(received the 6th) until I could transmit to you, at the same 
time, replies to the several propositions brought forward by 
the Deputation of the Court of Directors, at our conference 
on the 4th instant. 

In submitting to you these observations, however, I heg 
to he distinctly understood, as conveying to you only the 
present sentiments of His Majesty’s Government on the 
several points lo which the propositions relate. Public dis- 
cussion on such an hnpOTtant question, may possibly produce 
an alteration of opinion on some of the details ; and though 
the subject has been fully considered, it may be deemed ne- 
cessary, in the farther progress of the measure, to propose, 
on ^ome points, regulations of a different description from 
those whioh are suggested in the enclosed observations. * 
The Court of Directors arc perfectly correct in supposing 
thar %^ia now» aiit has been for a coiwiderablctime pas t, the 
fixed intention of His Majesty’s Gover.imcnt, to whnlfold 
their concurrence from any proposition which might be sub*- 
mined to Parliament for continuing to tfre East-lndia Com- 
pany thdr privileges of exclusive trade oti their present foot- 
ing. It is unnecessary now ro dist^ss, whether the provisiotis 
oAhe Act of 17^3 (by which the Company’s monopoly 
w«s so fiir relaxed, as to idmit the goods ^ ef private mer- 
chants to bp conveyed m the Cob){»aiiy’r ships) have in any 
degreo fttlhikd the expectddc«» or imentibhs of foe 

Jature. 
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laturc. It will not he denied,' that the jPacitj^ks^^^A 
th*^t act have not been sati^factbry, aft least to tnc mercn^t^^^ 
cftficr of this country 6t of India. ^ have - been thb 

soiitce of constant dispute, and they^have evert 
heavy expense upon the Com party, witliortt kfFotdi^-w 
Public any adequate benefit from such a sacrifice*.. VlJi 
do me the justice to recollect, that Jn all our dt^bssiods dti 
this subject, both recently and on former occasions* the aci» 
mission of the ships of mcrcliaots in, this country into the 
trade of India, in concurrence with iliosc of the Company, 
has never been urged as a measure, from which much^mpf^ 
diate benefit would, in my opinion, be derived, either to the 
country or to the individuals who might embark, in the 
speculation ; and 1 certainly am not without considerable 
apprehension, that, at least on the first opening of the trade, 
the public expectation, as to the British territories in India 
affording any considerable outlet for British manufactures, be- 
yond the amount of our present exports, may be disappoini*- 
cd. On tliat admission, however, and on the necessity of 
guarding against the unrestrained intercourse of Europeans^ 
with the territories of the Company, or of the native States 
in India (in which also 1 fully concur), nearly die ifholeof 
the arguments adduced by the Court of Directors against 
any opening of the irsidu are founded. But it must be re- 
collected, that in determining the question, as to continuing 
the whole or a part of the Company’s monopoly, it will be 
the duty of Parliament to consider, not merely whether it 
may be safe to prolong it, but whether if may be unsafe to 
abridge or abolish it. As far as relates to the trade with 
India^ and several other countries inckideil wkhin the limita 
ot the Company's Charter, the Court do not appear |o have 
succeeded in establishing the prQpj.siiion, tiiat any detrioaoni* 
will arise to the public intciesr, cither in this country or ia 
India, or ultimately even to the interest of rfic; Cott^nyJ 
uiemsclvc?i, from the iatroductimi of private advcntuWk v 
II Jtixe Company carry on their, trade snore pxpeniiveiy ai^ 
with less activuy ai^ industry than individually it i% 

unjust to the cpuntr;y# ,as wellrrts t^ the^inhabitadts of«BriiisU 
India, tliat the eimliMive monopoly should J)c;contsjMicdEr andv 
in sych a starts, ipf things,^ ; the trade ia more Hkely;ix> be adu? 

thfc cppntry, andbertefo^e^fco thcirt<»W*i^ 
their hands, than in those of the Company: but if the lat- 
ter shall conduct it with skill and enterprize, and wJfh due 
^ 2 and 
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' 8th. Thcrte dojis not appear . to exist any sufEcient reasoft ' 
fdf preventing ^ips from clearing out for the East-lndiea 
frtrtn other ports of the United Kingdom besides the port of 
^London. 

9thV be necessary, cither by the regulations sug^ 

gested in this proposition, pr by others of a similar descrip, 
tion^ tb. guard Against the cvjl therein described. 

«6tlif2' It will probably be necessary to regulate the ex- 
portation of military stores to the East* Indies, and also o£ 
mval stores in time of war. 

ilth. It' is understood that the object of this proposition 
1$ to secure to the manufactuicrs of piece goods in India 
the continuance of regular and constant employment, under 
the same system of local management, for their benefit, 
which prevails at present* If that object is likely to be 
attained, without continuing the restnciions mentioned in 
this proposition, it certainly would be desirable that they 
shoukl cease, except in so far as it may be necessary to 
regulate the importation of Indian piece goods^ with a view 
to the protection of British manufactures. 

I2th. As no such restriction exists at present in the im- 
portation of silk by private merchants, and as the ic^asons 
which have hitherto been adduced, on the pint of the Court 
of Directors, for establishing such a regulation^ though en- 
titled to much consideration, do not appear to he conclu- 
sive, it will scarcely be deemed expedient to agree to this 
proposal. 

13th. This suggestion appears to be perfectly reasonable. 

I4ih. It is uiidcistood, that this proposition is founded on 
a principle of guarding against the dangers to which vessels 
of less burthen than foiir huzxJrcd tons would be exposed on 
a voyage to the East-Indies, and also of providing for the 
sccurfey .of the revenue, which might bp affected by per- 
mitting importations in smaller vessels., , These reasons, 
though entitled to due' consideration, do not appear to be 
suffidcntly strbhg^to justify tb^^ proposed restriction, or the 
making^d distinction, in between, ships trading 

to the mst^ridiey aidd fo 6il)ier ^ 
t i5thj*‘*tThis'sec'ihs to ' 

'be •hedess^fy Mio^P^ 

lationsj' fb'fHKfe i'^re anS maintenance of^^bescvpersons, and - 
for their return to the East-Indies. 

This'proppsal would be wholly inadmissible; unless 
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k were limited to such uncxpircd engagements m do not* 
extend beyond March 1814, when tlic Company 
term of exclusive privileges will expire ; but the public, may * 
fairly look to the Company to bear this burthen, as atCooi-. 
pensation, to a certain extent, ior the continuanice | of UtC 
exclusive trade to China. 

18th. It will be indispensably necessary^ for the pcrpoifie 
of guarding against the inconmiicnee bipti^iri alJuJcd to, 
that tiie existing restrictions shall be continued, with s\ich 
aheratiotis as may be requisite. In the new system of trade* , 

19th. The number of His Majesty’s forces to be main- 
tainecl by the East- India Company may, without iuconve- 
•"iience, V limited, as herein suggested. It will be neces» 
.ury, howevtM, in consequence of the increased extent of 
lijic Biitish terrirories in India, since the passing of the Act 
by which ilie number is at present regulated, that a cotasi* 
Oerablc addition should be made to it. 

'20ib. It will be necessary, that the present system of ^re- 
counting between the East-lndia Company 'and the Pay- 
master General should be abolished, and new itgulations 
enacted. 

2 1 St. These demands must necessarily be arranged on the 
principles suggested by the Committees of the House of 
C'ommons, who have reported upon the subject of the ac- 
counts herein referred to. If it were necessary or proper, 
in discussing the future regulations which it may be deemed 
advisable to establish, respecting the affairs of the Easc-fudia 
Company, there would be no difficulty in demonstrating, 
tlvat the amount of force maintained in India has not gone 
beyond u hat was requisite for the defence and security of 
the Company’s possessions, and for other operations, inti- 
mately and inseparably connected with those objects. 

2 2d. 7 'he rroprietors ought to be secured, as at pre- 
sent, in their dividend of ten and a half per cent. 

23d. The whole of the surplus funds of the East-India 
Company, at home and abroad, ought to be applied, in the 
first instance, to the reduction of debt, till it is reduced in 
India to the sum of ten millions, and the bond debt at home to 
the sum of. three millions, after providing for a proportiprllite 
increase of the capital stock of the Company, if tb^ shall 
think hi to avail themselves of the power now vested in 
by law to that efiect, 

st4th. It 
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34th. It is intended to submit to f^r/mmesun proposMon 
m tJiM yj-yr / 

WiiiiMs ptop^wn di# to 
ckaiil«d df tbe Ethtktof 

6f ^ the prt^ee bf that 

coantty 'Without Hcimse iforfffie' C(^ihp§iiy, it' wilt ' W 
l^r^btefp the mode herein suggested# TJiere wto to he 
«K> for 'ih^cloditig the private trade from the “Spice 
IstertdAi' ' ■' " * 


No. XXIX* 

Lette^ /T^om the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscoitnt Melvifte 
/O/Ae Chairman and Deputy Chairman, also no- 
ticed in the Minule above-mentioned. 

Gehflerbeft, India Boards i^d March, 1S12. 

1 have had the honor to neecive the two letters which 
the Deputation from the Court of Directors addressed to me, 
on the 18th and 19th instant 

It is undoubtedly reasonable, that the furtlier term now 
proposed to be granted to tlic East-lndia Company of their 
privileges of exclusive trade and the government of the BrU 
tish territorial possearions in India, should be for such a 
period, as may be sufiicient, if uiiforcscen contingencies do 
not arise, to produce a considerable reduction or the debt, 
hath in India and at home. The expetifuce, however, of 
the last twenty years, has sufficiently demonstrated, that it is 
impossible to calcuiatc, with any degree of accuracy | on 
what may be the state of the Company^'s ^ffatrs in Indi^ at 
the expiry of another period of the same duration. If they 
are prosperous, the same term as was granted in 1 793 will 
be sufficient for the purposes described in your letter of the 
18th ; but if untoward events shall occur^ and the Com** 
pany shall be a^in engaged in expensive wars, it will be de« 
sirable that Paaiament should have the opportunity of re« 
considering the subject, and of making such new provisions 
as the case may appear to require. Under those circum** 
sraoces,^ I do not tliink it will he advisable to propose a longer 
term than what was grafted by the Act of 1793, viz. twenty 
years from the expiry of the existing period, with three years 
previous notice. 

1 bav^ 
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I have no hesitation in aJmittiag that the sugge^W 
your. JLetter of the jgih instant, relative to the contiiwanQ© 
of the iliv'ufend of ten shillings per cent, on the cxisrjiig ca- 
pital of the Ea$t-India Company, ^after the separate tun^ 
shall be exhausted, is reasonable, and that it will be proper 

to comply wiih it. r i ’ 

Your proposition, in regard to tl\e payment or uic rrp« 
perty-tax, requires much more consideration, and I cannot, 
at present, bring myself to concur in the expediency ^ ot 
agreeing to submit it to Parliament. A confident expectation 
may be entertained, from the state of die Company s re- 
venues in India, and from the reduction of expense wliich 
lias already taken place, or ivliich may still be effected, boili 
at home and abroad, by means completely within your power, 
that a large annual surplus will be available towards the re* 
duciion of debt ; but when it is recollected, that though the 
amount of the debt in India has recently been consi- 
derably diminibhed, it has been proportionably increased at 
home, and considering, also, that provision must be made, 
for the possible contingency of the Company having to pay, 
in this country, the inicfcst, not only of their large debt at 
home, but also of tlie whole debt of India, I do not think 
that it would be wise or prudent, at least till after the expe- 
rience of a few years, to make an addition to* the permanent 
charges of the Company at home, to the amount of the 
Property-tax upon their dividends. 

* I am. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Sij^nce/) Melville. 

The Cliairman and Deputy Chairman 
of ^ic East-India Company. 


M 
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No. XXX. 

Note from Lord Melville inclosing Copy of a Re- 
solution of a Meeting of Persons interested in the 
Tin Trade. 

Lord Melville presents his compliments to the Chair- 
iiian and Deputy Chairman, and transmits for their con- 
sideration, the inclosed copy of a resolution of a meeting 
ot* persons interested in the I'in trade, which was com- 
municated to him by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

India Board, Sth March, 1812. 

Resolved, ‘‘ Redruth^ 2^thFihruayy^ 1812. 

That Lord Falmouth, Lord De Dunstanvillc, the 
Lord Warden, the County Members, Davies Giddy, 
Esq., Mr. Unwin, and any other gentlemen of the 
county, interested in the tin trade, who may happen 
to be HI London, be desired to use their endeavours to 
get a clause inserted in their, cliarter, binding them to 
export a certain quantity of tin, not exceeding 1200 
tons per annum, at a certain price, to be fixed at 
twenty per cent, under the average price of., tin in 
f.ondon in each year.” 


No. XXXI. 

LETiER^/rm the Cliairman and Deputy Chairman 
to the Rt. Jlon. I.ord Viscount Melville, in reply 
to the preceding Note. 

M Y J.o R D , Fast* I f^dia House ^ 2 1 st March IS 1 2. 

We have laid bcibre tlie Court of Directors of the 
F.ast-India Company, your Lordship^s note dated the 5th 
instant, trari'<mittii 4 g copy of a resolution of a meeting 

of 
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of persons interested in the tin trade of tlie county of 
Cornwall, held at Redruth, on the 24th ultimo, desiripg 
the Noblemen and Gentlemen of that county to use their 
endeavours to get a clause inserted in liie East-India 
Company’s Charter, binding . the Coni{>any to export a 
quantity of tin, not exceeding twelve hundred tons per 
aimiini, at a price to be fixed at twenty per cent, under 
tiic average price of tin in London each year ; and we 
luive been requested to inform your LorJsliip, that the 
Court have been uniformly actuated by the strongest 
wish to extend generally the sale of Britisli manufactures 
and produce witliin the limits of the Company’s cxduiiive 
trade, and that the Com . doubt not that the correspon- 
dence which has from turn*, to time taken place, betiveen 
them and the gentlemen interested in the Bri- 
tish Mines, together with the increase of three ]>oiinds 
per ton which the Court have agreed to pay in the pra'scnt 
year, have impressed those geiitlenum wah a full (;on- 
vietion that the article of tin has been a very parihmlar 
objecit of the (Court’s attention. 

That in pui -.nance of the arrangement made.^ hetwa-er) 
the Kast-InJia Company and the coum y of Coruwaji, in 
the year 1789, there has been sold at the several factoric'^ 
in India and at China, in twenty-two years, the to»a[ 
quantity of sixteen thousand six hundred and fiJry 
(1 0,650) tons of British tin, for the sum of one million 
three hundred and mnety-nine tlioirvind two hundred 
(i ,:39y,200) pounds sterling, which g»vcs the averufM-; 
aijiuiai quantity of sevett hundred ami fifty-six (756) lon>"v 
and the average sale price of eightv-.four pounds (j^84) 
per totV 

That it is understood, the '|uantity of tin a!mnally im- 
])r;rtcU into Canton amounts to about eigliteen hundred 
(1800) tons, and that t lie Court are most ready and de- 
siitjus to use their endeavours, that tiro whole of the sup- 
ply of that country, and also of the Peninsula of India, 
should be from the mines of Cornwall, But the Court 
fear, that the circumstances hereafter noticed wili be 
fonntl to be such, as to render it a matter of ddficully to 
inaunain the export of BrUi^h tin at its present average 
aniiual quantity of about eight hundred tons, and con- 
siu]ucntly, that a peraianem: annual export of twelve 
huiidred tons will have u tendency, by overstocking the 

M 2 . market. 
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niark(!ft, to reduce the sale price in Asia, and to produce 
II loss, even at tlie present rate of cost paid by the Com- 
pany, but which being superadded to the increase qf cost 
reqttirod.by the resolution of the gentlemen interested in 
the tin mines, would cause a loss of most enormous ex- 
tent to fall upon the Company, and which the Court arc 
satisfied could not have been in the contemplation of the 
gentlemen who framed the resolution which has been 
transmitted to the Court. 

That it is well known to the gentlemen of the county 
of Cornwall, that Malacca, Banca, and other places in 
the eastern parts of India, produce tin in great abun- 
dance ; and as some of these territories arc now under the 
dominion and government of His Majesty ; and as the re- 
strictions which have lately checked the trade of others, 
which still remain under their native princes, will have 
been removed by the anniliilation of the power of the 
Dutch and French in the Eastern Seas, and the with- 
drasving of the obstructions to free intercourse conse- 
quent to a state of war, it would seem to follow of course, 
tliat the exportable commodities of those countries will 
find a more qiiick circulation in the places where they arc 
required, and that Malay tin will be sent to China in 
considerable quantities, as formerly. 

That the Dutch Company are understood to have had a 
treaty with the chief of the island of Banca, by which 
that personage was bound to deliver to them the whole of 
the tin produced in his territories, at the price of twenty- 
seven florins per hundred pounds Dutch wciiylit, which is 
equal to about forty-seven pounds ten shillings per ton, 
English weight ; but which treaty being compulsatfory on 
the part of the Dutch, w'as evaded, whenever it was in 
the power of the native chief to obtain surreptitious sales 
at a higher price ;*and from the information which the 
Court have obtained, the fair current price of Banca iin 
may be stated at from sixty-seven pounds to seventy 
pounds sterling per ton. The Dutch Company obtained 
about one thousand tons of Barica tin annually, at the 
treaty price of lOs., part of Which they sold in Asia, 
and part was sent to Europe, in the regular course of 
their trade. Tin is also produced, in considerable quan- 
tities in the countries lying on the Western side of South 
America ^ and the Court could, at the present time, pur- 
chase 
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«hase^i quantity of South American tin» now. in Spain, 
but whicu of course they decline, not int4^uiing, (Jn any 
account, to encourage foreign tin* 

I hat as there does not appear to be any sufBscient rea- 
son to expect that British tin will produce a luglier price 
in China than Banca tin, and as the Court see up reason 
whatever to hope> that the average, prices which have 
been obtained for tin in the la:»t twenty-two years will be 
exceeded in the ensuing twenty-one, so the Court would 
not be strictly justihed in taking a higher sum for the fu- 
ture estimated sales than per ton, or fifteen tales per 
pecul. 

That it further appears, the average price of all the 
tin which has been received by the Company from the 
county of Cornwall has amounted to seventy-four pounds 
one shilling per ton, at wliich rate of cost the Court will 
state the price which the tin ought to produce in China, 
to reimburse the Company in the actual charges, except 
tlie freight, which the Court propose wholly to omit, they 
being ready to carry the tin out freight free. 

Cost per ton, as above - - - s£l4 I 0 

Freight - • - - - - - 000 

Insurance, 3 per cent, in time of peace, 6 

])er cent, in war, say 4| per cent. - 3 G 8 

Omit charges in Kngland - - - - 0 0 0 

Cliarges actuaHy paid jii China, 2 per cent, 
commission, besides boats and charges of 
the Factory, but say only 2 pe** cent. - 1 8 

Interest for four inonlhs, at 5 per cent, per 

annum 148 

Total cost of a ton of tin - - jfi80 2 0 

That it appears from the above calculation, the Com- 
pany have hitherto received tRe differenco between j£84> 
per ton and <£80 2s. per tow, say JS3 |8s., as a eom|x;n 
saiiou for freight and charges of establishment ; but as the 
Court .have, in the present season, agreed to receive 
eight hundr^ tons of tin at the advanced price of •ClH 
I>er ton, the compntation will be'rqafter bo as follows : 
Cost price per ion - * - - I ' - - ,^7S 0 0 

, carried, forward 7 d'lH 0 0 

Freight 
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Brougilt forward * «£78 0 0 
Freight - - - • - 000 

Insurance per cent- average of war and 
* peace • - - - - S10 2 

Charges in England • - - * 0 0 o 

Ditto in China, 2 per cent. - - »• 1112 

Interest, four months - - - - 16 0 



£8* 

7 

4 

Estimated sale proceeds, on an average of 




twenty-two years, is 15 tales 0 mace ])cr 
pecul, or per ton • - - - 

S4 

0 

0 

Difference - - - 

£ 0 

7 

4 


being a loss of Is. 4d. per ton exclusive of freight and 
charges of establishment. 

But as the Court are desirous of extending to the ut- 
most the advantages which may arise to the county" of 
Cornwall on the present occasion, they propose that the 
last price of tin in China known to the Court, viz. 15 tales 
5 mace per pocul, should be taken as the standard of 
computation, although the Court arc fully satisfied that 
that price will not be obtained for a scries of y^eais, i;i 
case of an enlarged exportation of twelve hundred tons. 
'I’lie cstirnatc will then be: cost and char- 
ges of a ton of tin, at j£lS, as before - 7 4 

Sale proceeds, at 6\y. 8flf. the tale, and 15 

tales 5 niace the pecul - - - ^ 86 16 0 

Diflerence - -^288 

Vvhich difference of £2 Ss, Sd» per ton is to defray freight 
and charges, as before. 

'rhat the Court having thus fairly and explicitly repre- 
sented the experience of the past, and assumed the most 
favorable view of the future state of the trade in British 
tin to the countries witliiu the Company’s exclusive limits, 
the Court will revert to the effects wliich would probably 
be produci d by ihe adoption of the proposition of "the 
county of* Cornwall, as to an exportation of twelve hun- 
dred tons of tin, at a price to be fixed, from time to 
time, at twenty percent, below the London current price. 

I'hat 
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That the price of Cornish tin, in the year 1750, was 
about L lOs. per ton in London, at about which "price, 
it continued (widi some flnctuations) uruH the year 1789, 
tfie date of the agreement with the Company, in which 
year tlio average price was ^€l0. 10s. per ton in Londoo. 

That in consequence of the arrangement with the 
Company in 1789, whereby the surplus quantity of Cor- 
nish till has been taken out of the London market, the 
price of that tin has risen to <£1C0, s£{20, jffISO, and 
even ^771 per ton, whereliy the miners have been enabled 
work their deepest mines, and to meet the pressure of 
tiic lim<‘s, m a; much that th<‘ agency of the Company, 
m this panieuhii, has been termed the political salvation 
of (.oimtv, 

7'iiat lilt, pne^^ of Ilnh.sii tin, this day, in London, is 
reduced to i I p«‘r ton, although a parcel of prize 
AMat'.c tin lias now produced ac the Company’s sales as 
a pi n c as j£l87 per Ion, tlie fail in British tin ari- 
sing;, tiu’ ('ourt apprehend, from the markets here being 
ovt rsioeked, bv icu.sott that the miners have declined to 
lieiiverto tiie Cumpanv, in the last tl)ree years, the usual 
qtiafilil y of tin for exportation ti) China. 

'J Imt it cannot ho doubn d hut that the price of tin will 
again advance m London, so soon as the usual export- 
ation to China shall take place ; but the Court will assume 
merely, tliat it shall renuiin stationary, at the present 
price of per ton. 

That in tins vit;\v oi’ ihv. ease, whicli it cannot be sup- 
posed will hajipen, but that the price must greatly rise 
beyond its present rate, t lie proposition before the Couit 
will operate to the Company’s loss, as follows : 

The futuie market price of tin, per estimate ^6*13^ O 0 
Deduct 20 per cent. - - - - 2h 12 O 

Leaves tile price to be paid by the Company 106 8 O 

Add freight - - 000 

insuranee, war,* 6 per cent. - - • 5 6 4 

Charges in China aciuady paid, 2 per cent. 2 2 6 

Charges establishments in England and 

ChiiHi - - - - - .. 000 

Interest 4 months, at 5 per cent, per annum 115 5 

Cost and charges of a ton of tin 

• Peace ixiiurance, 3 per cent. 


115 12 3 
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. Brought forward £\\S 12 3 
Sale price in Ching>, at^tbe rate W 15 tales 5 , / 

niace'per pecul| is per to^ - ‘ - - • 86 16 0 

Which leaves ibe loss ou eacb ton of tin at jhB 16 3 

And supposing’ tbat twelve hundred tons are taken each 
year, the annual, loss will bp. -£34,575: and further, if it 
be contemplated that the contract shall be binding upon 
the East-India Company for twenty-one years, the gross 
loss in that time, at compound interest, will accumulate 
to upwardsvof .£l ,300,000. 

That the Court are fudy sensible of the obligation which 
is imposed upon the Company, in return for the exclusive 
privilege of trade to China, to exert their utmost en- 
deavours to extend the consumption of British manufac- 
tures and produce in that empire; a duty which they 
have most actively performed; and in the present instance 
with eminent success. 

That the Court desire steadily to follow'^ the same prin- 
ciples, and will therefore carefully abstain from making 
any observations on the present occasion wdiich may call 
for a reply; but as it has been demonstrated, that the 
present comparatively tavorable condition of the tin miners 
has arisen entirely from the Company taking off their sur~ 
plus tin, without any profit, or expectation of profit to 
themselves, it caniiot be reasonably expected, that the 
success and stability wliicli have been occasioned to the 
mining interests, should be urged as a cause to prove that 
the Company should embark in a new undertaking, which 
will most certainly be productive of the ruinous effcctsc 
above-mentioned- 

That as the gentlemen of the county of Cornwall have, 
during the whole course of the last arrangement (twenty- 
two years), expressed themselves satisfied with the justice, 
and indeed with the liberality of the Company’s proceed- 
ings, the Court cannot but consider, that those gentlemen 
were not sufficiently informed of the actual state of the 
tin trade in Asia, when they drew up the resolution now 
under consideration- 

That the Court cannot, therefore, consent to pledge 
the East-India Company tp receive tin at the high price 
now contemplated, nor at any indefinite price dependant 

upon 
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upon future contingencies ; bat that the Court will be 
ready tcu purchase of the county of CoriiwaU the antiual, 
quantity of eight hundred tons “of tin, at the prlbe^bf 
^80 per ton, payable by bills of exchange, at twelve* 
months date, as at' present, with interest for' six inonthk, 
at five per cen^* annum in time of war and four 
per cent, per annum in time'crf * pdace^ tlie^cattiiated btit- 
run of vi^iCh will probably be as follows, t?iir. ' 

Cost of a ton of tin - • 0 > 

Freight . » OO O. 

Insurance, 6 per cent, in war * - - - A 16 0 > 

Charges in England - - - ^ • COD 

Couiiuission in China, 2 per cent. - 112 0 

Charges Establishment in China, boats, 
and interest four months at 5 per cent; 
per annum. 16 8 

Total cost and charges of a ton of tin - 14 6 

Sale in China, estimated to be 15 tales 5 
mace per pec ul, or per ton .---86160 

Loss per ton ggo IS 8 

And that the Court will be ready to take a further 
annual quantity of four hundred tons, should the County ^ 
sec lit to pffer the same, at the price of ^75 per ton, 
payable as above. 

But that should the newly acquired territorial posses- 
sions in the Indian seas, aided by the events which are 
passing fn South America, open facilities for importing 
increased quantities of tin into China, so as to reduce the 
price there in any considerable degree, it is to be under- 
stood, that the sum of jCso and £75 per ton shall undergo 
revision, with a view to a jiist and proportionate redne- 
uon : on the cbntrary, should the price of tin be advanced * 
in China, the Company will be ready t6 make an equiva- 
lent addition to the prices now conceded. 

That should the county of ConiwaH not apprm*e the 
above propositions, the Court will be ready to receive 
annually twelve hundred tons of tin, and to consign the 
sauic to Chfha^ ftcii of freight,' there to be sold oii accounr 
' ' ' ' Of 


In peace 3 per cent. 
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of the proprietors, deducting only the insurance and 
actual expences, agreeably to tlie plan suggested by 
Nicholas Dowhethorne, Esq. Chairman of the Quarterly 
Tin Meetings in Cornwall, in the year 1789. 

That the Court are desirous, that the County should 
adopt the latter proposition of receiving the actual sales in 
China, rather than the former, of selling the tin to the 
Company at s£80 per ton ; and as it may be tlesicable to 
the proprietors of the tin to receive the greater part of 
the estimated proceeds before the account sales can arrive 
in London, the Court will agree to advance bills, as at 
present, at the rate of jC 60 per ton, upon the delivery of 
the tin to the Company, in London, to be repaid witli 
interest at five per cent, per annum, out of the amount of 
the sales. 

We have tlic lionor to be, My Lord, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) .Facob Bosanquei, 
Hugh Inclis. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c. &c. &c. 


No. xxxir. 

At a General Court of the United Company of Mer 
chants of England trading to the East JndieSy 
held on 

Wednesday, the 25th March 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that it is made 
special, for the purpose of laying before the Proprietors 
the communications which have taken place between His 
Majesty's Government and the Court of Directors, re- 
specting the renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

The following papers Avere then laid before the Court 
and read, •oiz. 

Letter From the Right Honorable Robert Dimdas to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 30th Scpicm- 
ber 1808. 

Minute of c'l Secret Committee of Correspondence, the 
]2th October J808 > and 


l.cttcr 
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Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Cliairman to tho 
Right Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the same day. ^ 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday 
tliQ lOili December 1808 ; and 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to tlic 
Right Honorable Robert Dmidas, dated the same da)". 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, 
the 18th January IS09 ; and 

la^ttcr from the Right Honorable Robert Dundas to 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 28th Dc- 
ecnii)cr 1808 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, 
the 17th January 

Letter from the Cljuirnuin and Deputy Chairman to the 
flight Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the I3th January 
1809. I 

Minute of a Secret Committee of Corrcs{)ondence, the 
28tli February 1809. 

Le tter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the Right Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the 5th De* 
eemher 1809. 

Letter from the Riglit Iloiiorahle Lord Viscount Melville 
to the Chairman atid Deputy Chairman, dated the 17tli 
December 1811. 

Mimae of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Mon- 
day, the 2d March 1812. 

l.etter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the 
llighi Honorable Lord Viscount Melville, dated the 4th 
March 1812. 

Miivne of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, 
the 6th March 1812. 

Hints approved by the Committee of Corresj)ondencc, 
and submitted to the consideration of the Right Honorable 
Lord Viscount Melville. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honorable 
Lord Viscount Melville, dated the iSth March 1812. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honorable Lord 
Viscount Melville, dated the i9th March 1812. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tues- 
day, the 24th March 1812. 

Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Mel- 
ville to the Chairman and Deputy Cliairman, dated the 
21st March 1812, 

K 2 


Observations 
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Observations on the Hints suggested by the Deputation 
of the Court of Directors the 3d March 1812, adverted 
to in the foregoing letter. 

Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Mel^ 
ville to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 
23(1 March 1812. 

It was then moved, and on the question, 

Resolved Unanimously^ That the consideration of the 
above mentioned papers be adjourned till Thursday next, 
the 2d April. 


No. XXXIII. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence ^ 

the 3 1 St March 1812. 

Read again, and considered, letter from Lord Melville, 
dated the 21st March, and liis Lordship’s observations on 
the Hints. 


No. XXXIV. 

At a General Court of the United Company of Mcr^ 
chants of England trading to the East-Indies^ 
Held on Thursday, the 2d April 1812. 

Minutes of the last Court of the 25t}i ultimo were read. 
The Chairman acquainted the Court that it was assem- 
bled for the purpose of taking* into consideratibn the 
papers which were laid by the Court of Directors before 
the General Court on tlu* 25th ultimo. 

It was then moved, and after a mature deliberation, 
Resolved Unanimously j That this Court having perused 
the papers laid before them at the last General Court, 
desire to express the high sense which they entertain of 
the great ability, zeal, and fidelity, with which the 
J)irectors have maintained the interest of the East-India 
Company. They return them thanks for the powerful 
and convincing arguments by which they have shewn the 
danger which would await the British empire, from open- 
ing the trade of India, and the im^nse advantages wpich 

the 
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tJic nation has derived, in strength, revenue, territory, 
and cliaracter, from the capital and the exertions this 
Corporation. 

I'iiat alilfougiJ this Court will feel it their duty, on all* 
ocfiiMnns, to bow to thc dolcrniiuation of the Legisla- 
ture flK V cannot but observe witli ('xtrerne concern, 

' ! ■ ' j-roposition is siiggestmi of an increased or furtluT 
’ ui.l, cntr.er now or hereafter, or advantage of any 
1 vvhaievur, to the Proprietors of Kust-lndiu Stock ; 
<!' ' , tMisuiiuling the tieoociation for the renewal of t lie 

r '‘S in 111*3, begun with a proj)osal for an increase 
* 'i hd oi' two per cent., winch Charter opened ilie 
’ .ele hi- 15'. a limited and partial degiTC' ; and notv\itli- 
vlj.a, vhile sucli great and prtjgrc'ssive, advan- 
^lges hav<‘ been ohlanuxl for the public at large', the 
Pujpnctors tliemsrlves have made little more than coni- 
inoii Intercast of their monev. ‘Tliat now to be called 
n[)on to part with an undefined proportion of a trade 
thus established, and maintained hittierto at their vsoie 
(‘\penee, witljont any coirsideration for the same, seepis 
to tiicni to be wholly inecjintable. Ihuler lliese imprcs- 
-sions, this Court confides to tiie Honorable Court of 
iJii. etois the care of its interests in the farther ncgocia- 
tjoii i »r a new Charter, trusting to thc iust/ux', of tlunr 
fello'A citizens, as well as to llis Maji'sty’s (Government 
and to Parliament, that they sliall recvdve that hbt'ral 
Irealmcnt, winch tijoy regard themselves as so emimmliy 
entitled to at the hands (»f iheir country. 

And that tlie Directors he reijuested to report tljcir 
proceedings, from time to time, to this Court. 

TIuit this Court cannot contemplate the essential 
change [iroposed in the consUtutioii of thc Comjianv, by 
an uiirestr.iined trade to and from India, without great 
concern and apprehension; not so much on a< count of 
thc injury to vidiich it will subject the Company in their 
commercial privileges and profits, as on account of the 
tendency which such a change must have to* affect the 
system established by the Legislature, for the civil and 
political government of the (.''ompanj ’s territorial posses- 
sions, whilst it is not at all likely to afford to the com- 
mercial interests of this country the advantages expected 
Irom it. 

SMiould, therefore, the opening of thc trade to India 

be 
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be tb,e ultimate determination of Parliament, this Court 
canu6^ but expres$ its hope, thai all due care will be 
taken to accompany the enlargements which shall l)e 
gii’en to individuals in the Indian trade, with such re- 
gulations as shall most effectually guard against the dan- 
gers to wdiicb those enlargements might expose the 
existing system of lijdian administration. 

Draft of a petition to the Honorable House of Com 
mens was then read, being as follows. \St:e No. XXXV.] 
It was then moved, and on the question, 
jRcsolvedf That this Court do approve the above - 
tition. 

The Court then, on the question adjourned. 


No XXXV. 

Copy of a Petition from the East-India Company 
to the Honorable House of Commons, noticed in 
the preceding Minute. 

To the IJonorabh the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The hmnhic Petition of the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East- 
Indies, 

SllEWETH, 

That by an Act of Parliament made and passed 
in the thirty-third year of the ivign of His present Ma- 
jesty, entitled, ‘‘ An Act for continuing in the East- 
India Company, fur ,a further term, the po^>sesi)ion of 
** the British territories in India, together with their 
exclusive trade, under certain limitations for e^tahlish- 
ing till ther regulations for the government of the said 
territories, and the better administration of justice 
within the same; for appropriating to certain uses the 
reven' and profits of the said Company, and for 
making proivsiori for the good order and government 
** of the toAvns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay;” 
recipn^, that it %vas expedient that the exclusive trade of 
vour Petitioners, wiiht , the limits of their charter, which 
by an Act made in the twenty-iirst year of his Majesty’s 

reign. 
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reign, for establishing an agreement with your Petition- 
ers and other purposes, was continued to them 'for a 
term thereby limited, should be further continued to 
tiiein and their successors, under certain limitations and 
restrictions, for a term of twenty years, to be computed, 
from the 1st day of March 1794, liable to be disconti- 
nued, at or after tlie end of such period, upon three 
years’ notice previously given by Parliament for that 
j)urpose ; and that, during the said further term, all the 
tcrriioriiil acquisitions obtained in the East-Indies, which 
by an Act made in the seventh year of his Majesty’s 
reign, for estahlisiiing an agreement for tlip payment of 
a certain annual sum, for a limited time, by your Pe- 
titioners, ill respect of the said acquisitions and the re- 
venues thereof, and by subsequent Acts were continued 
in the possession of the said Company, together with the 
territorial acquisitions then lately obtained there, with 
the revenues of tlie same, respectively, should remain in 
the possession of your Petitioners, without prejudice to 
the claims of the Public or of yoUr Petitioners, subject 
to such powers and authorities, for the supcriutendaficc, 
direction, and control over all acts, operations, and con- 
cerns, which related to the civil or military gov<irnment 
or revenues of the said t<^*itories, as had been then 
already made or provid<.^^y any Act or Acts of Par- 
liament in that behalf, and to such further powers, and 
under and subject to such other rules, regulations, and 
restrictions, relating to or concerning the said civil 
government and tlie iip[)ropriatioii of the said reve- 
nues, as should be then made and provided by the 
authority of Parliament ; it was thereby enacted, that 
the said territorial acf|uisitions in liie saiti former Acts 
mentioned, together with the territorial acquisitions then 
lately obtained in the East-lndics, with the revenues 
thereof respectively, siiould remain and continue in 
the possession of your Petitioners, for and during tlie 
further term by that Act granted to them in the said 
exclusive trade, subject nevertheless to the several regu- 
lations 'and provisions in that Act contained. And by the 
said Act His Majesty was empowered to nominate, con- 
stitute, and appoint, during his pleasure, such Members 
of the Privy CouticU, of whom the two principal Secreta- 
ries of Stale and the Ciiaticellor of the Exchequer for the 

time 



time vd:M>iukl*:^lwa 5 *^ b^ three, md i^uch other 
pcrso^is^a^ Hi^ Maje^y' ^ho^ld thiiik fit te^ be, aad wlia 
should fi-ccarditngly beand be stMcil Commissioaer^^ lor tb«i 
atfairs oljJfHlia, Aud the sakl Board of Comtoissioner^ 
were, by.rfje said Act, invested with full ixjwer and au- 
thority to^fxuiivtend, direct, and control all acts, ope- 
rations, and copc^ras, wijich ki any vrays should relate to 
or concern the civil, or militiiry governmer»t or revenues 
of the «aid territories and ii^quisitions in the East-Indies, 
siibjectiievertlieless to sitcli directions, rules, regulations, 
and restrictions, and to such appropriations of the said 
revenues, as^vere by that Act made, provided, and esta- 
blished. And it was further enacted, that your Peti- 
tioners and their successors should have, use, and enjoy, 
and should continue to have, use, and enjoy, the whole, 
sole, and exclusive trade and trafhek, and the only liberty, 
use, and privilege of trading, trafficking, and exercising 
the trade or business of ISlerchandiy/e, in, to, and from 
the East indies, iuid in, to, and fVom all the islands, 
ports, havens, coasts, cities, towns, and places, between 
the Cape of Good Jlope and the 8treigbts of Magellan^ 
and limits in.an Act made in the ninth yeia^r of the reign of 
King William the Third, or in a certain charter of the 
lifth clay of Scjptomlxjr, in tenth year of the same, 
King, luentioned,. in as amf^^’and beneficial manner as 
your Petitioners could tlajrcby or otherwise lawfully* trade 
tiiereto, subject nevertheless to the several liinitationa, 
conditions, and regulations in that Act contained, and 
also subject to -the proviso tlu rcinaficr contained, for dc-- 
tcmiining the same, any former Act or Acts, matter of 
thing, to the contrary notwithstanding. And it was fur-* 
tlicr enacted, that your Petitioners should, at all limes 
tlicrcaftcr fsiihject as aforesaid) have, bold, and -enjoy, 
and be cufitied unto ^11 and singular tfie profits, bcnie&ts, 
and acb'arUiiges, privileges, franchises, aiwiities, capaci-- 
ties, powers, autlmrliicSf rights, remedies, methods of 
suits, lorfettufus, pi'ovisions, mat* 

u rs, aad tliitigs whatever, wbicli by any former Act or 
Acts of IVrhaipeuv, or by any Cbar^r, pr. Charters 
founded ibcreupoii, .or by^iy clause 
Acts or Cbartci> contained, w^e cuact^d<,jgiYonrgr^ptr 
od, prQvjdgd, Jimiicd, csUUlishcd,, ,or*.4<?claTod^ tp, foiv- 
louciiingj .pr cpaccrt^ing your retition,ct«i'ciihoivhy .the . 

' name 
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inime df> the General Society erititlfed^fo the mdrenti^*^ 

given an Act of Parliaraei^ 

exceertifig two tnrHions, thfe^ierricC of the Gr^wn^^w 
England, or the body poIWo and oofpofate^ called by tfate’ 
name of the English Company tmdi% to the East-Ihdtei'i; 
or the body politic and corporate called by the natne'of 
the United Company of Merchants of Ettglahd tradiirg to 
the East^Indics, and not by Uiat Act| or any othCf Act 
then iii force, I'cpealed or altered, according to the tenor 
iiud true meaning of the said Acts and Chafters, and of 
that Act, freed and discharged front all pravkoea and 
conditions of redemption and determination^ in ^any 
former Act or Acts contained 5 and tlie same, and every 
of them, were and was thereby ratified and confirmeo, 
and to continue to be held and enjoyed, and be practised 
and put in execution by your Petitioners and their succes-* 
sors, for the better and more effectually settling and secu- 
ring to them and their successors the whole, sole, and oX-* 
elusive trade to the t^ast-Indies and parts aforesaid. And 
for the preventing trade thereto, contrary to the tfue in- 
tent and meaniiig m that Act, aiid for securing tilso theii^ 
possefstons, estates, and eflfects, and governing their afo 
fairs and busiuesil, in all respects, as fu% and effectitaily, 
as if the same profits, benefits^ advantages, trade, privi- 
leges, ivanefaises,, abilities, capacites, powers, authorities, 
rights, remedies^ methods of suit, pertalttes, forfeitures, 
disabililies, provisions, matters, and things, were seve- 
rally repeated and at lai^c re-cnacted in the body of that 
Act ; subject nevertheless to such restrictions, covenants, 
and agreetMents, as were contained in the said Acts or 
ChurtCrs djeriin force, and not therein or ttereby repeat- 
ed, varied, oraltered, and subject lilso to the several en- 
actment^ conditions, limitations, and provisoes, in that 
Act conthin^d. And it was thereby futther enacted, that 
afc any timei, upon three years’ notice to be given by Par*- 
liauient, after the first ^dav^ of March, which would be ' in 
the year of our Lord one thousand^ eight hundred end 
. eleven, tijiun .the expiratibnxjf the'^id ibree years, apd 
upon pa^ieht made^tp }mwr P^tidnevs, of kunf or 
stun* Wbfoh, 'hndertbbpiXi^i^^^ of an/Act of that pre- 
^>ent sestiiim yim ormi^ht, Upon die ex- 

I uratiofi of the said thrbe years,’ become payiible toyout 
Petitioners by the Public, aecordmg to the true ihtent, 

o and 
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^ and meaning of such Act, th^q. aiid from thencefoitfejn 
'find not before ot sobne^, tlie said right, tide, and interest 
of -your Petitioners to the whole, sole, and exclusive trade 
to tfie said East-lndies and parts aforesaid, should citase 
and determine. And it was thereby further enacted, th^t 
nothing iri the said proviso,, last therein before contaiued, 
or in any proviso in the said Act of the ninth year of King 
WfHiam the Third,, or m tlic said Cliarter of the fiftli 
ciaj of 8c|>tember, in the tenth year of bis reign, or ia 
any other Act or Charter edntained, should extend, or be 
construed to extend, to determine the corporation of your 
Piuitiowers, or to hinder, prevent, or preclude your Pe- 
titioners or their successors, from carrying on, at all times 
after such detbrmination of the rigbl; to the sole, wljole, 
and exclusive trade, as aforesaid, a free trade into and 
from the East-Iiidies and parts aforesaid, , with all or any 
part of their joint stock, ii> trade, goods, merchandizes,, 
estate, and effects, in common with other the subjects of 
His Majesty, his heirs and successors, trading to, in,, 
and from tlie said parts limits.. Aud by the said Act, 
it is enacted, that for and during ^ .ibog^ time as your 
Petitioners should be entftfedto ^ .vbofo» sole,, ami ex- 
clusive trade and traffic into and frpni,the Eust^ndies,. 
and other places within the limits of their Charter, sub-, 
jeetto the provisions, regulations, apd limitations in that 
A^t cdiuaincd, thb ielear prohts arising from the said ter- 
vitoriai acquisitions and revenues in India,, afi^r dbfraying 
the charges and bipences of collecting the sai|i.e» should 
be applied and disposed of to the uses and purposes 
therein mentioned and expresse(jl .;..and ^that, during, 
the continuance of theexclusiye trad^ toyour Petittoners, 
the tiett proceeds of their sales pf. gpoda at J^ioaae, witK 
tlie duties and alfowahccs arising [ly prSiya^e-tMiei :and all. 
other profits of yduc Petitionera,io Gtefl^ Britain^ after; 
providing for' the pay^ment. of e|^:hangQ shea a!f ’ 

ready acce|>ted by your ^ the sanse.sbojuld 

become due, and*fbr%e purrCiit ptbet debts^ - 

interest, aiklbttier Otttgolbg|/ 

your Potitionerk (their bond ahotiki 

be applied and dts^posed of munti^ 

owed, as by the said Act, 
ujav more at large ap|)ear. ' 

Tlmt the notice fequired.by the said Act of Parliament 

hath* 
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iaJrthbeett ffiven b}^ the Speaker of yoiir Honorable 
for utetcnmnrng the exclusive trade bf 'your Petitioner^, 
wi the lOdi day of Aprii^, one tfiousand eight hundred 
and fourteen. 

That since tb^ said Act was passed, further territorial 
acquidkions, yielding a large revenue, have been obtained 
by your Petkioners, and such acquisitions have been an- 
nexed to the several governments of your Petitioners m 
the East-Indics, and isundry debts, to a large extent beyond 
what are mentioned in or referred to by the said Act, have 
been incurred by your Petitioners, in the defence and 
protection of thejritish possessions in India, and by 
reason of wars, itTwhich the British nation lias been en- 
gaged with European powers. 

That such debts bear interest, and some of them arc 
^ue in the East-Indies, and others of them have bceti 
discharged by your Petitioners, by moans of money raised 
on tljcir credit in this country, under tlie authority of 
Parhament. 

'i’hat by virtue of the terms of tlic obligations for other 
part of such Indian debt, Cgrther sums, to a large amount, 
ivjII be payable shortly^ in this country, for winch purpose 
it will be neecssary for ybut Petitioners to raise a further 
sum of money here, 

'i'hat the system established by the said Act, for the 
government of the territorial acquisitions in the East»- 
indies, for the iitatiagcment of the revenues thereof^ and 
f or the general Conduct of the affairs of your Petitioners, 
Jjttth bfen approved by experience; but the appropria- 
tions made by the said Act of the profits arising from the 
territoriai Vevcmics in India, and of the profits of your 
Petitioners as bome^ appear to your Petitioners to be 
inapplicable to the iireseUt state of the Indian debts and 
resourcos, and of the Concerns of your Petitioners. 

That ymt PetitfonOrs bdieVe, that it is undeuiabie, that 
the exclusive trade carried by your Petitioners has been 
a great positive advantage to the Oation ; and although 
they do not ptesume to state as ati jncbntrpyertibic facti 
tbat gfcater ptdiHb benefit 'wodU accrue from its being 
continued in its pr^si^ from its being any 

further opened, yet yoor Petidoners do venture humbly, 
but confidently, to assure this Honorable House, that the 
o i trade 
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China couW not be opened in any degree, with- 
out extreme chi/ger. “ 

That if it should not be seen fit to enlarge the term now 
4ifb1d by your Petitioners iu the whole of the trade which 
they now enjoy, without qualification, your Petitioners 
are ready to submit to such regulations as shall be just, 
and as Parliament, in its wisdom, shall enact, for the 
conduct of the commercial intercourse of His Majestv’s 
subjects, with those places which are within the exclusive 
limits granted to your Petitioners. 

That oir^ccount of the length and variety of the mat- 
ters necessary to be considered and prepared, in relation 
to the subject of this petitioni your rStitioners were un- 
able to prepare a petition, praying leave to bring in a bill 
or bills, relative to the Indian territories and trade, until 
the time limited for presenting petitions for private bills 
was expired. 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that leave may be given to your Petitioners, now 
to present a petition to tins Honorable House, 
praying that leave may be given to bring in a 
bill or bills, for continuing the possession, go^ 
vcrqment, and management of the territorial 
acquisitions in the East-Indies, in your Petition- 
ers, subject to regulation ; and for altering the 
appropriations of the profits arising from the 
Indian revenues; and for enabling your Peti- 
tioners to raise supb sums of money, or to con- 
tract such pecuniary obligations p their afiairs 
, may require, in respect of the payment, in this 
country, of debts originally contracted in India ; 
and for settling the trade to the East-Indies and 
China, and btlier ^aoeat from the Cape of Bona 
Esperauza to the Streigbts pf Magellan ; or that 
your Petitioners may have such other relief' as 
their pane may require. 

;And your Petitioners, as iu duty bound, shall ever 
pray, &c.' ' 'V‘ aD a 

MempraMpqp }, pr(^ed leave io be pre- 

sciUed is re^d ^in 
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, No. xxxvr. 

At a Meeting of the Deputation,* 

Tbe4th April lSi2. 

The Chairman staled, that himself and the Daputy h^ 
a conference yesterday with the President of die Boari 
of Commissioners* 

Head again, and considered, the Hints aud tlic Ob$er« 
vatioris on them. 


No. XXXVIL 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The 6 til April 1812. 

The Chairman stated to the Committee, that the Chair* 
had a conference yesterday with the l\esident of tiie 
Board oi Commissioners. 

Letter from Lord Melville, dated the 21st March, wan 
read, and further considered. 


No. xxxviir. 

At a Court of Directors, held on 

Monday, 6th April 1612. 

On a motion, 

Ordered, That the Company’s seal be affixed to their 
petition totlie Honorable House of Commons, which wa« 
approved in Court and in the General Court on the 2d 
instant ; also to a Petition for leave to present the same : 
and that such Members of this Court us arc Members of 
tlie Hbtise of Commons be requested to present the said 
Petition*. 

No. XXXIX. 

At a Court of Directors, held on 

Tlbiir8day,'9tb April 1812. 

Onaiootion, 

Hesohedf That agreeably to the C\>nrPs resolution of 

the 
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tW^2d oftiliJoV^a{ip6irtting a Deputation of Directors to 
coofo wkli H||^Wa]es^jr> the subject of a 

Sf tw Uompahjrs 4^4;li^e prurUqges, ^ the uh** 
dernafeDtioiied gentlemen be appointed for that purpose. 

The Chairman, 

Deputy Chairman, 

The Honorable Wiiliaoi Fullarton Elphinstone, 
Jacob BosaiKjuet, Esq. 

Charfes Grant, Esq. 

George , Esq. 

J^yard P^fy,, Esq. 

\Vdliam Astell, Esq. 


No. XL. 

At a Meeting of the Deputation, 

The uth April 1812. 

The Chairmin stated, that the Deputy and himself had a 
conference with the Earl of Buckinghaiiisrhire on Tuesdav 
last. , 

Read again the Hints and Observations and tU libcraicc^. 
thereon, as far as Article 12 ;^ 

Aii 3 adjourned to Monday next, at two f>Vlo« 

- No. 'XU. 

At a Meetwg of the Deputation, 

The 13th April 18 12* 

Proceeded in deliberating further on the Hints and Obseiv 
sations, and 

Adjourned to Wednesday next. 

’No..X3L1L.", 

’"At A Meeting qf 

The 1 5tb .April .1^1*. 

Draft of a letter to the Presidcnt bif^iic Board of Com- 
ttissionera was read and approved ; 


And 
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And the CblnrmEn/i^^ to sukbif 

the Conrt of l)iiiKCOi« ’ 


N0.XLIIL 

Jt a Secret Cmrt qf Dircctors^^ 

Held on Wednesday, the 15th April l8lf* 

The Chairman from the Committee of Cormii|^ndcfice 
subiniiiing to the Coart draft of t letter to the President of 
die Board of Commissioners for the AfiSttrs of India, 

Tlie same was read and unanimously approved*. 


N0.XLIV. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, noticed in the pre- 
ceding Minute^ 

My Lord, Easuindia l$th April 

The correspondence between tl\c President of tlie Board, 
of Commissioners, on die part of His Ma|My^a Govern-. 
ment, and the Court of Directors of the East -1 ndia Com- 
pany, on the subject of the renewal of the Company's 
Charter, having been laid before the Genml Court of Pro- 
prietors, we now, in consequence of the resolutions of diat 
body, propose to ourselves the honor of continuing die cor- 
respondence with your LordsWp, and especially to reply to 
tlic letters of the late President, dated the a 1st and 23d of 
March, and to his Oburvationi accompanying the former of 
diesc letters. 

In the first place, however, permit us to offer some remarka 
on the outlines of the negociation, as far as it lias hitlierto 
advanced, anti on the opposition which has begun to shew it- 
self to certain propositions, respecting the necessity and im- 
portance of which His Majetty^a Government and the £ast- 
India Company appear to have enterta^ed similar^ sdatimcnis. 
It is manijSjst, from tibc fetters written On the part of die 
Court of Directors, that they have contemplated with the 
utmost reluctance such an cnlargcmeut of the trade to india^ 
as seemed to he dcsirotl by His Majesty’s Ministers^- b^iipe 

thejr 
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they bdievcd that the commerrial adyaotages expected from it 
to thisVouotry would not bcjrealiaedf and feared that tt might 
eventually cnaanger the security of the British possessions in 
"the East. We must desire on the part of the Court of Di- 
rectors, distinctly, and in the face of the country, to state 
this opinion, not as advanced without conviction, to serve a 
cause, but as the genuine result of such knowledge and expe- 
rience as the Court possess, upon a subject respecting which 
they have better means of information, than any of those as- 
sociations who are now eager to take full possession of the 
Eastern trade, and upon which also it is certainly material 
that the Public bhould form just ideas. We have, indeed, 
yet seen na arguments advanced, in answer to those reasons 
which the Court have offered against the opening of the 
trade, and narticularly against the expectation of the great 
increase to be produced by such a measure in the exports froni 
this country to India, and the imports thence. Lord Melville 
has signified his concurrence with the Court, in thinkinjg that 
the public will be disappointed, at least at first, in this ex- 
pectation i and tliough his Lordship has said, that the 
Court do not appear to have succeeded in establishing the 
proposition, that any detriment will arise to the Public 
•* interest, either here or in India, or ultimately even to the 
interest of the Company themselves, from the introduc- 
** tion of pipvate adventurers,^* wc must beg leave to observe, 
first, that cannot doubt, ** the introduction of private 
adventurers/* which his Lordship had in view, was less ex- 
tensive than is now likely to be contended for by some portions 
of the public, and was connected, in his mind, with limi- 
tations and restrictions in the conduct of the trade, which 
those who claim the largest opening of it exclude ; and, 
Oondly, that several reasons which the Court have urged, to 
shew that much detriment would arise from a genera! open- 
ing of the trade, renaain unanswered^ cither in his Lordship*s 
letters, or in any of the public resolutions, we have yet seen. 
Until ot late, the general language held on the su^ect of 
the Indian trade was latbcr that the merchants ot Great 
Britain should be allowed to apply tlieir indx^stry to such brany 
chesof it, and to such ports of the Indian Seas, as the com- 
merce of the Company did not endiraee, than that they 
should invade the portion of the trade which the Cotiqjanf 
carried on. But now little is said about the advantages to be 
deriyed from adventures to the unexplored parts of India, and 

the 
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the o^ects ., likely to be most warmly contended for arc 
new acjcessions 01 commerce to the btit a tran^fet^im 

much of those branches of traefet already carried on by the 
Company id" London, to individnaWin the outports, 'Thfe/^ 
large concessions at first required from the Company by 
Majesty’s Government appear only to have encouraged iho 
merchants of the outports to make still further demands ; re** 
garclless, as it would seem, of the political consequences that 
miglit ensue from a corAplianefe with them, tind apparently 
unaware, too, that the corporate Capacity of the EasNindia 
Company is petpetuai, and Cannot be annulled, cveri if thje 
qualified monopoly they have enjoyed were tp cease* 

Wc arc confident, my Lord, it was not the intention of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, that the East-Indiet Company 
should be broken down and despoiled of diose faculties, ne* 
ccsvsary to enable it ro perform the important part assigned to 
it by the Legislature in the govwnmcnt of the British empire 
in the East ; a part which probably it will be allowed to havo 
performed well, and with naore safety and advantage to the 
mother coifntry, than any other system, hitherto thought of, 
could have done. The benefits accruing to that government 
by tlic reciprocal aids of revenue and commerce, the powers 
of which are united in the constitution of the Company, in 
a way peculiar to it, liavc been often seen and fdlly acknow- 
h’dged, and were it necessary, it would be ea$y to enlarge 
upon them. These powers have now become so incorpo- 
rated, that it is impossible to separate without cssciw 
tially endan^ring the whole of a system that proved in 
practice entihently ^useful. If, therefore, the cOmifierLial part 
of that system \vtte now to be destroyed, the political func^ 
tiorrs exercised by the Gpmpeny W^uld be so weakened, as 
lu tesfarily to bring fotO victf questions 0 f the last importance 
to the safijty of thO’ firitlsh"‘empii't jn^Iudta, and of th© 
British constitution at home, ' ^ 

We hchec assuredly reply, that the wisdom of Parlla^ 
ifient, and the good sense of the nation in general, will re* 
sist those rash and violent innovations Upon the system of the 
Company,' which the merchants of diflPerent^ towns, pro- 
ceeding upon theoretical ideas, and ovdflookttig most material 
facts, no# appear to intef^, vMthout^afiy.cenainty, even of 
extending the commerce cf 'this country « but to thb.uci- 
avdidabkj detriment of iH political interests abroad and its 
finifjknal interest at home. 

P It 
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It was in contemplation of dangers less Immediate and 
alarming than the diesignis now avowed threaten, that the 
Court so earnestly proposed, that the renewal of the Charter 
should proceed, with certain modifications, upon the basis 
of the Act of I793> which made the Company the medium 
of the enlargements of private trade ; but having been forced 
to depart from this preliminary principle, which they still 
maintain consults the true policy of this country, ami the 
sacrifice of which they may observe, by the way, inflicts 
great injury upon all the private interests and parties engaged 
in the Indian trade, as established by that Act, particularly 
on the commanders and oflBcers of the Company’s ships, 
whose professional merits are universally acknowledged, the 
Court aie, however, perfectly satisfied, from the assurances 
already given by His Majesty*s Ministers from the beginning, 
that any enlargements which may be given in the Indian 
trade shall be accompanied with such provisions, as will 
guaid against the dangers to wdiich such enlargements might 
otherwise expose the existing system. 

Several of the precautions necessary in this view were 
suggested in the Hints submitted by the Deputation of the 
Court to Lord Melville, on the 4th March ; and upon these, 
and the Ohservatkns made on them by him, we now feel 
ourselves called upon further to offer some elucidations to 
your Lordship. 

( ArtkUs I, 2, 3.) On the very important head of the 
China trade, permit ns, i')y Lord, to remark, that al- 
though tile iccuriij t/ie rtvctiui is. doubtless a very fit con* 
sideration foi }L?> Maicsty’s Gc.veinmcnt and for Parliament, 
yet the Coin;)anY do not understand that the ( ; ntinunnce of 
their cxcluMve (privilege in this trade is rested on etiiisidera- 
tjons of ic venue alone, nor that it ought to be uffc^edhy 
any varyuif; rircumvtances in that braiicli of the public 
affairs. The Company have the actual possession of the 
moDopoly of that trade, which was given tl^m for national 
pi rpo .es, and !)y the perpt tuity of tlieir coi^rute capacity 
must be more capable ot maintaining it against the compe- 
tition of private merchants, than those merchants wtmld be 
to Inve ffier i out of ir. But such a m petition would be 
{V tl)c public interests; for the Company alieady 
sui piv nation with as much as it wants of China commo- 
di.je.v, which are almost entirely used for home consumption, 
and exports woollens and metals of this country, to the 

amount 
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amount of a million sterling anouallyf at a loss to themsdvea 
during war. By competition, the cost of teas, and others 
China articles, would be enhanced, the prices of our staples 
lowered there, and if individuals could possess themselves of 
tile trade, the exports in those articles which they could not 
sell to profit would be lost to the country# A struggle, there- 
fore, between the Company and individuals, could only 
produce ruinous consequences to both. The jealousy of the 
Chinese government, which now allows only one port of that 
vast empire for all its foreign coninierct, and subjects the 
European residents at Canton to a confinement to their fac- 
tories for six montfis of the year, and to banishment to Macao 
for tlie other six months, would undoubtedly take alarm at 
the; ingress of indctiaite numbcis of unconnected English- 
men from Europe, and if it did not at once exclude them, 
would soon be induced to do so, by the disorders which 
would not fail to follow, and which are on tlie present ^li- 
mited scale of intercourse, prevented or palliated only, by the 
extreme caution and establi.shcd usages of the Company’s 
supra-cargoes# Thus the trade would be entirely lost to the 
country, and with it not only the export oi‘ a million of its 
man.itactures annually, but a levcnue of four millions, with 
the licet of excellent ships now employed in that commerce, 
to tlic great inconvenience of the people at large, the ruin of 
particular classes, and the coinplitated injury of the state. 
The resort of American ships to Canton, without cither 
hindiancc from the Chinese or consequent disorder, affords 
no parallel to the case of an open trade from Gicat Britain 
and Ireland to China, 'fhosc Americans, few in number, 
carrying lintlicr only silver, and cai lying away silk cloths aa 
well as lea, derived their reception and [)rotection very much 
from the orderly English factory long established there, who 
have endured treatment from the Chinese government, to 
which no representative of His Majesty could submit. We 
arc* satisfied, tlrerefore, my Lord, that such provisions will 
he introduced into the new Charter, as will cfl'ectually secure 
this great branch of trade to the Company and the nation, 
in die manner it -has hitiierto been enjoyed. 

(Article 4.) We submit, that this observation ought to 
run thus : ‘‘ This proposition ougiit to be acceded to ; with 
“ the leservation, however, that ihc Governments in India 
ouglu to be restricted from” making any alteration in the 
P 2 rates 
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rates of the duties bnctioncd by the authorities' in England, 
or that they may hereafter sanction. 

(Ankle 54) To thexonccssion on this head, we wi h it 
tp be acldcdf that the Company shall have a fair price for all 
the saltpetre they shall supply to the Government. 

. (Article 6.) As the confinement of the private trade to 
and from India to the port of London is an article of es- 
sential importance on the whole of the present question, in- 
volving the safety of the Company, it may be expedient, that 
wc state somewhat fully the various and powerful considera- 
tions on which the propriety and necessity of the measure 
rest. These considerations relate to the usages resulting, 
unavoidably, from the nature of the Company, which for 
political, as well as commercial purposes, it is so material 
tp preserve; from the law of the land , the existing rights 
of individuals ; the conveniency of the re-exportation of 
Indian commodities; and the secuiiiy of the public re- 
venue. 

From the first institution of the East-India Company, 
they have used the port of London only ; and the practice 
of selling their imports by public auction only, is also al- 
most coeval with the Company. 

The utility which dictated the first of these practices 
obvious ; a litile consideration will shew the other to he yn 
more neccssaiy. If private bargaining and trafficking wit’u 
individuals, and from day to day, wet c allowed in the sales 
of the great imports of the Company, how many doors 
would be open for colluvs'on, imposition, and abuse ! It 
would be impossible the business couKl go on in that way, 
and tlie very liability of it to suspic icn, would be en,9ugh 10 
destroy the confidence of the propiietors and tiie public. 
Besides, the importations of ihe Company coming in fleeis 
at stated seasons, it suited the convenience of all parties, 
that the sales should also be only at staled seasons, and 
public, which would afford ihc opportunity to buyers 
to resort from all parts, foreign as well as domestic, to those 
sales. 

In the ninth and tenth years of King William the Tliird, 
the Legislature interposed to prohibit the sale of East-India 
goods, otherwise than by public auction ; and in the nexr 
year of that prince it was also enacted, that East- India 
goods vsl'iould be sold only in London. Thus the law at 
piesent stands. 
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The immediate object of the legislature, in these enact- 
ments, appears to have been the security of the revenue, 
then appointed to be derived from the customs laid on 
Indian goods imported : And nothing so effectual could bo 
devised for tliat security. To bring the imports to one 
place ; to have them lodged under the keys of the Govern^ 
ment officers ; to have them sold publicly, in the presence 
of those officers ; and, finally, 10 have the duties, thus 
carefully ascertained, collected through the medium of the 
Company, with hardly any charge: the whole of this 
practice is the most complete provision that can be imagined, 
against defect, fraud or expense, in realizing this branch of 
icvcnue to the public. 

But if this was material in the time of King William, 
when perhaps the revenue from East>India gooils, inclu- 
ding China, did not exceed <£100,000, how essential must 
if be at present to the State, when Chat revenue exceeds four 
millions I 

With all the care now taken, and when London is the 
only lawful place of importation, it is well known that 
teas, shawls, silks (prohibited, for the encouragement of our 
own manufactures), and other articles, are at the present 
time, to some extent, smuggled on shore from the East- 
India ships, notwithstanding the penalties of the law ; and 
when, in addition to the legal penalties, the offendiiig par- 
ties, if the Company’s servants, are liable to furthci fines 
and mulcts on all illicit trade. But the hope of evading the 
heavy duties will ever continue to operate on persons, who 
look no further than their own immediate profit or conve- 
nience. 

Every deviation from the established usage would so far 
destroy its simplicity and efficiency, and open the way to 
abuses. Suppose the importations to be allowed to go only 
to one outport, a new establishment, new cxpcnce, new 
trouble, would be created, and a channel opened for smug- 
gling, fraud, and abu.se. What would it be, then, if se- 
veral outport s were opened for the landing and sale of In- 
dian and Chinese goods ? 

But this still supposes the Company, either for itself or 
for private traders, to be the only ’medium of impoitation. 
If, however, all individuals were to be allowed to itnporr, 
and into all the ports of the United Kingdom, especially if 
it w^cre allowed to employ ships of small burthen, whicli 
drawing little water, could run into obscure ports in the re- 
mote 
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rnotc parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, where would 
be the. practicability of any safe control ? Legions of Cus- 
tom-House and Excise officers must be appointed, at a very 
great expense ; and after all, where the duties arc so high as 
they are, especially on the articles of tea, silk, and fine 
muslins, smuggling without end must be expected. If pri- 
vate ships were allowed to go to the Eastern Islands, they 
could find means to procure tea ; and if also allowed to re- 
turn to the outports, smuggling in that article would be by 
far the most gaining trade. 

At present the duties upon East-India goods are collected 
and paid in London, ai a very small expense to Govern- 
ment, and to the full extent to which they ought to be paid. 
'I’his follows, because the value of the goods is ascertained 
by competition at the Company’s sales. Were every port 
to have its India House, where would be this genet al com- 
petition ? The same goods which pay the duty ad valorem, 
would be liable to one amount of duty at Fowey, to another 
at Dublin, to a third at Poit Glasgow ; all clifFering from 
each oihcr, and from that paid at London. There would 
be no remedy for this inconvenience, whatever may be said 
by interested persons to tlic contrary. The endless variety 
or Indian commodities, renders it impossible that they should 
generally pay what are called rated duties, of so much per 
])iecc, or so much per yard. Pepper may pay a fixed sum 
by the pound, and sugar by the hundred weight ; but the 
staple article of piece goods, and many others, must ever 
be rated by the value, ejuantity being no just criterion. 

It therefore follows, from wliat has been above observed, 
that were the trade to be carried to the outpoits of the United 
Kingdom, the revenue drawn from Indian goods must be 
greatly diminished, and the charges of collecting it greatly 
increased. 

Let it be next inquired, what would be the effect of 
such a change on dift'erent interests ; the persons already 
possessed of valuable property employed for the Indian 
trade, the exporters of India commodities from this coun- 
try, and on the East-India Company itself? 

The City of London, in their coiporatc capacity, as con- 
servators ot the Thames, and all classes of persons in the 
metropolis, who arc engaged in the building and outfit of 
ships, in the caniage, warehousing, sorting, buying, and 
selling of the Company’s goods, have also a direct interest in 
the present discussion. 


The 
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The East-India Dock Company have likewise a very 
great and obvious interest in keeping the Indian trade ill the 
Port of London. 

With respect to the re-export trade in Indian commodities, 
at least three fourths of the imports from India li«ivc hitherto 
been for the supply pf tlie continental markets. The foreign 
buvers repose confidence in the regularity and publicity with 
which the Company’s sales are conducted. When the trade 
was solely in lire hands of the Company, the particulars of 
their cargoes were published immediately on thdf arrival of 
the ships, and distributed all over the continent. Notices of 
the quantities to be sold, and periods of sale, were also pub- 
lished for the like distribution. The sales of each descrip- 
tion ot goods were made at stated periods, twice in the year, 
'riie buyers, of course, knew the state of the market at the 
time of coming to the sale, and the purchases were made un- 
der an assurance, that no more goods, of such description, 
would be disposed of before the next sale. Hence tliey had a 
certainty of the market for six months. 7 'his established a 
solid confidence, which very much benefited the sales. Such 
confidence has, no doubt, been much weakened since 1793, 
when private persons were partially admitted into the uade. 
TliC chief object of the private trader being, as it always 
must be, to obtain prompt sales to meet the payment of bills, 
East India goods are frcqutnrlv resoM, wifile they remain in 
tlic Conijiany’s warehouse, merely by a transfer of vouchers. 
The goods, wlicn so sold, will pioduce ftom five to ten per 
cent, more than when in i!ie hands of intliviiiuals. Tliis is 
paiticuliriy the case as to drugs, which ate subject to great 
adulteiatiMn. 

.rhe ( tjnfidcncc that has been entertained of the Compa- 
ny’s legulariry and fair dealing has been sucli, that the fo- 
leign huycis have given their ordcis to tlicir coriespondents In 
L<nid )!), on the faith merely of the descriptive m;irks ; and 
good.^, oti their arrival on the Continent, fiequently pass 
through vai lOus hands, before they arc finally unpackal. 

Ly the imxle proposed, it is to be feared the fotergn buyer 
will cease to be at any certainty as to his jnirchases and the 
qi’fiuy of the commodities, and this may, eventually, lead 
tjurgners to look dnecily to India,, for the supply that has 
huherio been furnished di ough the medium of ilii* country, 

T o speak now ot the efLcrs of the proposed change upon 
the iiuea:stsot the Company. And first, with respc t to the 
East-lndia trade, properly so called, as contradistinguished 

fi om 
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from the imports from China. If the mode of private sale 
of Indian goods in every town in the kingdom were intro- 
duced, would not the stated and the public sales, to which 
.the Company are restricted, be continually anticipated, and 
consequently^the supply of the foreign markets be so also ; 
though on tnfe whole, these markets could not take off more ? 
Could these sales, then, secure a general assemblage of 
buyers ? Could it be reckoned upon, that the Company’s 
goods would go off, as they usually have hitherto done, at 
the sales ? Could the prices be expected to indemnify the 
Company, when the market should be lowered by the neces- 
sity or impatience of private importers ? Could the realiza- 
tion, in money, of the Company’s Indian imports be de- 
pended on : that realization, so necessary to the finances of 
the Company ? and if not, how could the currency of their 
aflTairs be preserved? how could they pay for exports to 
India ? how could they maintain the fleet of ships they now 
employ in their Indian commerce ; a fleet so necessary for the 
transportation of troops and stores and warlike services in 
India ? And if the Company’s Indian commerce failed, and 
so much of the Indian imports were transferred to outports, 
what must become of many of the Company’#Svharfs, ware- 
houses, and other articles of dead stock, formed at a vast 
expense, in consequence of this Indian trade ? And where 
would be the benefit to the nation by the change ? Would 
It be any thing else but transferring to Bristol, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Dublin, that which London now has ? 
Would it be really any accession of benefit to the empire at 
large? And what, to look towards India, would be the 
effect of unlimited trade from the outpoi ts of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to all those regions ? Would it be possible 
to enforce the regulations which His Majesty’s Ministers 
think absolutely necessary, for preventing an uncontrolled 
intercourse with the East, and for averting the evils that 
would ensue from it ? 

These questions, to add no more, ought to be very clearly 
and satisfactorily answered, before so great a change is al- 
ter, pted, before an order of things that has subsisted so long, 
and done so well, is subverted and destroyed. If great and 
sudden innovations ought, at all times, to be regarded with 
caction and distrust, surely ought those in particular, which 
are proposed by men for their ownimmediate advantage. 

But what are the arguments with which the merchants 
of the outports may be supposed to enforce their claim ? 

Natural 
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Natural right; — the freedom of trade; allowing ercry 
man to parry on his own business in his own way ; the 
odium of the principle of monopoly ; the disadvantage 
with which they would carry on the iradt*, it they were 
obliged to bring back their ships to London, instead of 
their own ports; the disadvantage to the country con* 
sumers. 

To all this it may be replied, that supposing the wliolc 
ti iie, arc these urginncnts of weight and value sufticient to 
ov(n turn the present long cstablishe*-d system of the Com- 
])any, and to endanger so large a portion of the public 
revenue ? As to the arguments from natural right, &c., 
such arguments must always be limited by considerations 
of j)ractic;d good. The only practical arguments that 
occur in favor of the outports, are the advantage to the 
iiiLTchanis iheinsclvcs and to the country consumers. Now 
what is tiie amount of this advantage ? l.ct it not be 
forgotten, that at present it is problematical, at least^ 
whether any great Indian trade can he ostablisluid by the 
private merchants; tliat, at any rate, the chief part of 
Indian goods inmorted into P'ngiatid is intended for rc-cx- 
portation ; that London is the iittest port and mart for ihvb 
toreign trade, especially since the Warehousing Act; 
that there is really little consumption of Indian goods in 
the interior of this country ; and that if no great accession 
of trade should be brought to the country by tlie private 
merchants, then they will have sacrificed tlie existing sys- 
tem, without obtaining even the object for wliich the 
sacrifice was niade. 

It may per!ia|>s be said, ?hat the Hudson's Day Company 
hasfiublic sales, and that yet there are sales on account of 
individuals of the same articles the Companv imnort. 
But this will form no parallel ease as to the Cowpirncs^ 
nor is there any great (jucstion of revenue eoneeriKvi. 

• The only article importt'd by the Hudson’s Bay Compaii / 
Tlic sales of tins article, on private account, are 
*dso by auction, and it is believed confined to Loiulou. 
The whole is comparatively a small affair, and can be of 
no weight in the present question. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it seems most certain, that 
on such slender grounds, with respect to advantage (and 
advantage as before mentioned only to be taken from 
London for the outports), with so little certainty of estal)- 

Q lisliing 
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lisbinj^ any great trade to or from India, with sucli imini- 
unit na/ard to the East-India Company and to the rcvc- 
inic, it would be contrary to the prudent policy which 
this nation has generally observed, ami must unwise in 
itself, to venture upciii so great an innovation, some of 
the elTects of which were pointed out to the President of 
the Board of Counnissioners iliree years ago (print(*d 
papers, page 30), cflbcts, wdiich, by Ins silence, he seems 
to have admitted; and, in a word, it may be appre- 
hended, that they would amount to the destruction of t!ie 
Company’s Indian trade, their Indian commercial estab- 
lisiiments, their Indian shipping, and finally leave the 
China monopoly so insulated and unsupported, as to bring 
that also, at length, to its fall, and with it, the whole, 
fabric of the Company, and the great revenue now so 
easily realized through its medium ; nor can it be at all 
doubted that, in such case, tlic China trade would also 
be lost to the nation. 

It is not irrelevant to this subject to advert to a passage 
hi the history of the Dutch East-India Company, under 
the year 1602. The plurality of Eajjt-lndia partner, 
ships or societies, at this time, formed in Holland, 
creating much disorder and clashing in that commerce, 
the States-General bimmioned before them the Direc- 
tors of all those Companies, and obliged them to unite, 
for the future, into one, to which United Company 
the states granted the sole commerce to East-India 
for twenty-one years from the 20th March 1602.'’ 
They had, in consecjuencc, several Chambers oi East- 
India Commerce in Holland, as Amsterdam, Middlcburgh, 
&c. but they were all under one united Direction.^' 
{Articled.) In the time of King William, the Com- 
pany were allowt'd five per cent, on the private-trade. 

(Article S.) Many remarks made upon the sixth article 
will also appl}' to this, which might have properly form- 
ed a part of it. We need, therefore, only observe here, 
that the permitting of ships to sail from the outports, will 
go very materiulTy to injure the interests of those who 
Wore let into the Indian trade by the act of 1793 ; — to 

increase 
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increase the danger of colonization abroad ; — and of in- 
jury lo ti»e n* venue, by smuggling, at home, as well 
anothor (la!)irerto be noticed in the ncNt article. 

[Article lu.) It is not only to all our Indian posscs- 
sio .s tii.it tiij exportation of military stores ought always 
to be prohibited, l)nt also to the numerous i^laI)ds in the 
Ka.stern Seas, inhabited by a vindictive race of people, 
who may be ready, not only to buy warlike stores, but 
to engage Kurope:ins in their quarrels, and the sailing of 
ships froiii tile outports will certainly increase the danger 
of these evils. 

(Article II.) T!ie existing law, as to piece p;oods, 
enables the Comj)any to confine the iin»)ortat ion of that 
article to sliemsclves. They liave never avaihd them-. 
selves of tliis ])rivilege ; but yet it may be proper to 
eofitinue. it, becau'^c “ the regular and constant cmploy- 
ment of the manufacturers, under the existing system 
oi' local managem oil,” is a matter of t:onse(|uence, 
TU)t likely to be otherwise so well guarded, and that great 
importations of piece gf)ods would operate against the 
home nKUinr.ulures^ whilst a smaller select importation 
v/ould b<^ useful. 

[Article 12.) ddiere is a new reason for the same 
r'*.striction in favor <if the Company in the aiticle of 
raw- si Ik, because suclr a gener.il eompelition is now to 
be opened against them, and because they have, at griMt 
expense in a Jong course of years, by means of their own 
esiahlishments, brought tiie raw-silk of Hengal, which 
they export, to a high slatcj of perhiction ; — and if t!»at 
article is left to the conv^Hitition of individuals, who will 
Oiten luyie to resort to file agency of indolent natives, the 
(juahty of tile article may be expected rnatcrialiy to i’ali, 
and the silk manufacturers of this country to be anudi 
worse supf)licd than they arc at present. 

It is proper to add, on this subject, that the restriction 
in iavour of the Company, in the article of piece goods, 
i^ by no means of the value it was at first, the demand 
lor tliut Indian suple being now greatly diminished in this 
country. 

( Article i \.) — Lord Melville has observed, on the rea- 
sons which he apprehends had influenced the Court, in 
proposing that ships of less than four Imndred tons should 
not be allowed to sail to India, that ‘^though entitled to 

o 2 due 
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due consideration j they do not appear to be sufficiently 
strong to justify the proposed restriction, or the rnak* 
ing a distinction, in tiiat respect, between ships trad- 
‘‘ ing to the East-Indies and to other countries:” it is 
therefore deemed necessary to discuss the proposition 
more at length. 

In examining the subject of the sixtli proposition, the 
facility whicli small ships would afford to smuggling, 
were the outports opened for the disposal of the home- 
ward cargoes, has already been considered. In further 
support of the fourteenth proposition, respecting tlic 
least size of ships that should be permitted to go lo India, 
on account of individuals, the practice of the India ('om- 
pany, in the early part of their intercourse with the East, 
might be adduced, for they soon dropped the; smaller class 
of ships for one of five hundred tons ; but as this country, 
in its improved state of navigation and commerce, has 
few' ships of tliat burthen, except those employed by the 
t'ast-Indiu Company, the limiting of ships to be now em- 
ployed in the private-trade to India to four hundred tons, 
w'as supposed to afford facility to tl)e most respectable 
houses, to benefit by the proposed enlargement of the 
trade. 

Every one will adnait, that there is more of respecta- 
bility in the larger class of ships ; and this circumstance 
should not altogether be lost sight of with the inhabitants 
of India. The impression of the superiority of our ma- 
ritime strength to that of other nations, and particularly 
of the Americans, who, speak the same language, and 
who navigate very small vessels to and from the ports of 
the East, should be kept alive; and, as a reason of State, 
should have its due weight in the consideration of tl)i« 
subject. 

It is not only the respectability of the s/iip that should 
be attended to, but there is also a degree of resectability 
and responsibility attached to the ^aracter of the com- 
mander and of the olficers (of whom there is a greater 
testablishment in the larger ships). Their information is 
pre-eminent, particularly in those essential articles cf 
Dauticiil science, the variation and the lunar obsei vations, 
in the navigation of the Indian Seas, and to and from 
thence. By such men, a better discipline is established 
ill those larger ships which suit them : ttie ships arc also 

better 
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better armed, and less liable to capture, than vessels of 
the smaller class. The length of voyage rcijukes, not 
only superior equipment and a stouter vessel, hut in ( r* 
(lor to guard against contingencies of every kind, subor- 
dinate officers and their assistants are indispcimble ; be-' 

< aijse, in the ('vetit of the death of the principal olficcfs, 
the knowledge ami skill requisite to supply their )h.»ees, 
t:sj)ecially iu cases of cinergcncy, couW be derived from 
no otlicr quarter. Stnail vessels cannot liave tht^se neces- 
^urv advantages ; an observation which applies, iiktc 
particularl y, to such petty officers as carpenters and c.mik- 
ers, in respect to matters that concern the liuii of the 
slhp, and to medical men in respect to theerew. 

h has heen found by experidiicc, that larger ships can 
be navigated at a less rate j>erton than small om^s : hence 
one ot four hundred tons will require less rate of freight 
than two of two hundred tons ; a point of economy in 
the conveyance of goods, wliich is not to be disregarded, 
even in a national view. As India is concerned, the 
sniaijcr vessels will multiply a description of per.»ous in 
the ports and tliroughout the country, whosi^ conduct 
liny have serious eflccls on the peace and (|ui I of lije 
Asiatic Governments, from (he causes In fbr(‘ mentioned* 

*1 he minor ports tlirougbaut the country wdl a mit of an 
intei coarse and connexion between h'.urojK'ans and tiic 
natives, winch the vigilance and power of our Govern- 
Jiicnts cannot discover nor control, 

'i he ships emploreci in private trade should be eon- 
stra^iied to navigate with a certain number of Kuro|ii an 9 
outward, so as to prevent, as much as possible, the !ui- o- 
^diiction ol nat>v<v;eamcn to this country : and hence, for 
the sake of humanity, a surgeon bccoriKJs u oeco-sary 
person, the employment of whom may well compori w:tii 
the size ot ships of four hundred tons cm* upwaivis, out 
not with those of two hundred and fifty or less, if the 
health and lives of seamen be thought of conseq^u nu* to 
tlie State, the* larger class of ships sfionid ccrt.djil . be 
piyferred. If the present supiriof class of Wi t- India 
siupping are of four to five hundred tini% wh rx the pas* 
sage is not more than six we. ks, ii appe^ars at L\.si ..s r ‘a*» 
s Miable, that those ciw^iloyed iu an fc:usKlndian 
wnich may last many months, be equahy 

tent and formidable as the runniog ^tps, und aot md 
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on a scale beneath those of the first class upon Lloyd’rf 
books, so that the prenuum of insurance upon the goods 
shipfied may be kept at the lowest possible rate. 

Whenever such enlargements, as may induce the siil)- 
'jects of this eounrry to embark very large property in 
t!ie Indian trade, shall be opened to them, it must be 
Ligidy expedient that, for such time at least as mav be 
sufficient for the return of one voyage, the utmost [) 0 s- 
sible' seeuriiy, whieli the Legislature can devise, should 
be ])rovided, in order to check such hazardous adventures 
as might otherwise be carried on in any description of 
vessel, or under the conduct of characters not suiHcicntly 
respenisibh', and at the risk or cost of tlic under-writer. 

If an honordhle commercial intercourse with India be 
the object, such wholesome regulations will preinoie it ; 
hut if speculations of mere chance outward, and smug- 
gling homeward, sliould he in the rornern^ilation of any 
adventurers, ])rotccti(Mi to the fair trader, to the. East- 
India Company, and to the revenue, can only b(^ secur(‘d 
hv some efficient law, ropecling the size of the ships, 
and tlieir conseqiu'in eipiipment in stores aiui iorce, under 
the conduct of able and responsible commanders and 
crews, 

(Jrticic 16 J The regulations proposed with respect 
to Lascars, are only intended fur a time of war. No 
1 a , cars sliuuld be bixmght to this country in a time of 
])e;u\‘. 

(Avt'h'U The existing regulations, as to ingress 

and seilK nunit of unlicensed Kurojicans into the Lom- 
p»iny’s estabhsliments and territories, to be continued. 
N'> Ihitish subjects to be allowed to settle in any country 
within the Company’s limits, and not under the govern*- 
ment of tiic Company. 

(Avtu U 19.^ The King’s forces, maintainable by the 
C\anpany in India, not to exceed fifteen thousand men in 
all ; and tins number to be reduced, as may be found 
practicable, 

(Article 20.) If the proposition made by tljc Com- 
pany, to be henceforth cliaigcd so much per regiment of 
a given force, or so much per man, be not adopted, we 
shall be glad to receive any specific proposition, for 
putting upon a clear and equitable footing the adjustment 
of accounts between the Fay Office and the Company. 
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By any sucli arrangement, we canne^t doubt, that, at 
hast, the iniricacios of the present mode of i>ettlenieni* 
utterly iu)satishict(iry as it is to tlie Company, will be got 
nd oi, ivrn it* the expence should not be diminished: 
but will it, ibr example, admit of nnv <|ncstion, wlieihor, 
V lien tlK‘ Comp'Hiv have been chapped, as they really 
hav(‘ been, v. itli tlie cxpeiee of an entire recruiting 
company at home, as constantly raising n‘( ruits, and 
whiibt, in many instances, the recruits so raised have 
been sent, ti<‘i to India, but to other tjuarters, the re- 
emiting C(anjiain’ iiaving also bv’en at all times avail.ible 
lor iuiernal vCM \i<‘e, it eaii come within the tajuiiy of the 
J27ib clans of tlie Act of 1793, ov ewer cmild have 
been int(‘!uled to charge the cxpensi! of such company to 
Indian tirntories? Or is it just, tluU the expense of 
the (‘olonol of a regiment, employed either at home or 
on the ('ontineiit, or perhaps on a furlough stall* appoint- 
ment, should be partly chargcil to the i‘.ast-India Com- 
pany, and his pay be drawn from tlrmi ' As all parlies, 
therefore, agree in the propriety ol’ an alteration, the 
sooner it is marie the better. 

(Artidc 2\.J 77ie Court of Dircelois have alil'afly 
objected, and must ever object, to the arbittarv inode 
adopted by a Committee of tlu* House of (’ominous in 
1S0.5, for the sc’tticmcnt of the demands f*i‘ the Company 
on Government. We think it a clear and ]inn- 

<'i{)le, tlial ihejcxpcrise of captures inadi', and not le- 
tained by the Companv, but transferred to ills ]Ma')cs: v, 
or by Ills Majesty restored to ilio enem \ , should be 
charged to the Public. 

Tfie ordinary pay of llic Company’s tronjis employed 
on sucli services, and especially in places out of tlic 
sphere cf India, as in Kgypt, siiould also f>e jdaced to 
account of tlic Public. 

• On these grounds we beg leave to propose, that tlic 
balance of demands now made by the Pay OiHce on the 
f-ompany, be set oR, by tlic sums whiclr they are yet 
nnpiad fpr the capture of Ccvlotr and the .Moluccas, and 
for the expedition to Egypt. Even then, the settle ineni 
xviil be greatly to the advantage of the Public, a.s tlic 
Company have made good to the Pay Oflicc a sum ex- 
ceeding two millions, in addition to which they liave, 
fcinco the year 1797, been charged Ibr. King’s troops 

bevund 
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bc*yand the number for which the law obliged them 
pay, iit the uver^jge annual rate of about tlwee thousand 
firelocks, besides the officers and serjeaiits requisite lor 
that number of men, 

(Article 32 ) As a supplement to thi.; article, the 
Court cannot help again submitting to cons>drration, tlu^ 
earnest desire and hope of the Proprietors lo bo exonc- 
ral^jd, out of the general funds of tiie Company, iroin 
the payni>‘ut of the Property-tax. Tut* divivlends of 
other public Companies are thus exempted ; and it is 
but a small consideration, in the immense concerns of 
tlie Company, from which the Proprietors liave, on the 
whole, yet derived only the ordinary of money, 

in return for all the hazards their pro[)ert.y has run. 

(Article 23 J The debt of which ilie Court of Direc- 
tors meant to speak in the twenty-third propo'^ii ion, 
was tlie whole of the Indian debt, part of wiiich, to the 
amount of about seven millions, has been transferred to 
England. The observation of Lord Melville will coincide 
with this proposition, and the Court of Directors can 
liavc no material objection lo his Lordshij/s proviso, 
rcsiiecting the reduction of the bond debt at home to 
tlnec millions ; but experience has shewn the inconve- 
iiience of conhning within narrow limits, by parliament 
tarv regulation, the amount of tins debt. 

(A i tide 25 J Considering how probable it is, (hat 
priv»*te adventnrers will desire to obtain a sujq>ly of the 
ar(iileof tea, in order to be smuggled into this country 
and to foreign parts, and considering also the importance 
of not endangering the commercial intercourse now per- 
mitted by the Chinese to the British nation, through its 
long esublishcd organ, the Ea$t»India Company, it is 
obvious that effectual provision ought to be made, in 
some mode or other, for preventing both ibe^e evils ; and 
we shall be glad to bear any propositiems which were in 
Lord Melvilie’s contemplation, or may be in 5 ^our Loixl- 
fhip’s, as more likely to suit that end. than the snggepAion 
>ve have offered. In the nu^an time, we feel it incutn*- 
^nt upon jUs to request your Lordship’s attention to some 
remarks on the question^oF admitting private ships to the 
Spice Islands, ''n^ie demand "of all Europe for tire spices 
dr ifie Moluccas so*^ I fmfteld, tfet one or two of th^ 
Company’s sliips may import a sutlicient quanuty for the 

supply 
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supply of it : the divUioiii therefore of this supply 
the Compeny aod the Mercd^nts io general of inis cohii-. 
try, will leave so little to the iodividOaU of the latter 
cl^s, as to form no object worthy of long and distant 
eiiterprize ; not to mention, tlmt spices are now rising up 
in other parts of the East, which renders these islands 
less important than, they have been. The maintenance 
of the Molucca Islands, which produce no valuable com- 
modity but spices, occasions to the Company a heavy 
expense, and can only be compensated by a monopoly 
of their trade ; and if private merchants ntc to partici- 
pate in that trade, they ought also to bear a proportion- 
able share of the charge of establishment in those ii^iands. 
IJut the spice trade is not the most interesting considera- 
tion belonging so this question. If in any of the islands 
in the t^siern Seas, not belonging to the Company, 
British subjects were to settle, (a thing which the Com- 
pany, even if armed with legal powers, ivould find it 
difficult to prevent, after those seas should be open to all 
the ships of this country,) it would seem impossible to 
hinder them from obtaining, by one means or other,* a 
supply of the teas of China, for the purpose of being 
smuggled into Europe. That object alone might be 
tempting enough to induce a settlement, xvhcrc no other 
circumstance was sufficiently inviting. And if from this 
motive, or a concurrence of others which might be sup- 
posed, a number of Englishmen were once to unite 
themselves in tlut quarter, whither new^ individuals might 
continually insert, and whence, again, they might repair 
to all the ports of the Indian continent, it would seem 
scareely practicable to preserve the efficiency of regu- 
lations formed, either here or by the Indian Governments, 
ior the exclusion of unlicemed persons from their ter- 
ritories. Such would be the danger, especially of any 
British settlement in the Eastern Archipelago, not sub- 
jected to the government of the Company ; a danger 
very seriously to be deprecated : and even in those held 
by them, a$ the Moluccas, if they were open to all 
British ships, it may well deserve consideration, whether 
there might not be some liability to danger of the same 
Wnd. On all these grounds it really seems advisable, 
that British ships from Europe should not hare access 
to the Spice blands. 

a Having 
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Having concluded our remarks upon the propositionj? 
and observations hitherto brought under discussion, \vc 
next beg leave to suggest some other regulations, grow- 
ing out of the general subject now under consideration, 
and of our past correspondence. These, we trust, will 
bo found so obviously proper and necessar}^, as to require 
no enforcing argument. 

26/A Proposition . — That no ship shall go from any 
British colony to the East-Indies or China, without the 
special license of the Company. 

21ili Proposition . — Private shij)s going from the United 
Kingdom to India to sail direct from that kingdom thither, 
and from India to that kingdom, without pursuing any 
circuitous route. 

28/A Proposition . — Ships going from this kingdom to 
India, not to engage in the coasting trade of India, but. 
to be permitted to go from one port of dt livery of the 
original cargo, to another for the full discharge of it. 

We have the honor to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
{Signed) Hugh Ingiis, 

ItoBJiRT Thornton, 
Jacob Bosanquet, 
W. F. Elphinstone, 
Charles Grant, 
1!d'vvard Parry, 
VvMLLIAM AsTELL, 
George Smith. 

The Jlight Honorable the Earl of liuckingbamshire, 

&c. &c. &c. 

No. XLV. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The nth April, 1812 . 

The Committee took into consideration the state of the 
ncgociation for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
privileges, and deliberated maturely upon several points 
coimected therewith. 
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No. XLVI. 

At a 'Secret Commit lee of Correspondence ^ 

The 20tii April, 1812. 

Tlie Chairman laid before the Committee minutes of a 
coiivciNahon lu'Id yestenlay cveninix,* between tire Pie- 
hicient of the Hoard of Commissioners and himself. 

It was unanimousiy agreed, that the same be submitted 
to the Court of Directors to-day, together with a inimitc 
thereon, now read and unanimously a])[)roved of, being 
.;S follo'AS, viz, 

1 Knit red in the succeeding Minutes of Courts No. XLVIT. 


No. XLVII. 

Al a Secret. Court of Directors^ held on 

Monday, the. 20th April IX CC 

The Cltairman from the Comnnitce of Co»’re‘.|ioii deuce 
laving l)(‘forethc (\)iirt minnte.s of a eonversation bc.tweeri 
ihf Presidtmt of the Hoard of Commissioners and himself, 
held ^ostertlay evening ; ^ 

The Conn, after delibc'rating thereup ut, agreed unani- 
mously to tile I'oIIowing minute, v/j. 

7’Iie Cliainnan having, in a Secret (\>urt of Dirt'clors, 
(oinmunieatcd the minute of a conversalion which he 
held last night with tin* l^rcsident of the Hoard of Com* 
missioiuTs, the Conn learn from thence, witli very great 
concern, that it scimih to he the prchcnt disposition ol* Ills 
Majesty's Ministers, to extend to the merchaiUs of tins 
country the privilege of importing goods Irom India into 
all ourports of the United Kingdom, t(> which the Ware- 
housing Act extends, wliich ports are in number. 

The C'ourt have, from the l>eginning of the negociatifut, 
ilec lured their firm conviction, that if the import trade 
Irom India were not confined to the port of London, the 
NVStem of 4.oe Company’s public sales,^;* their trade to and 
from China, tl.e dividend depending cliielly on that 
tra<lf, and the poliiii al fu»ictions which, aided bv those 
privih‘ge^, they exe.Ti'^c, for thcbenchtof tlic nation, in 
the governmentof the Ituli;.!! empire, woulil he destroyed ; 
as well as the revenue of this country, by the oxtctuive 

R 2 I'nictice 
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phurtice ; WuggUng|> w^ich would inevitably follow the 
proposed alteration, be essentially In ftired. The Court 
having never before received from Hi^lMlajesty's Ministers 
> any intimation that they diffei^ed with the Court upon 
this point ; having stated their opinion, with the reasons 
for it, to their Constituents and the Public ; having seen 
no argument advanced in opposition to it ; and remaining 
still persuaded of its truth ; they feel it impossible, as 
men of integrity, invested with public trust and responsi- 
bility, to recommend to their Constituents to abandon the 
proposition for restricting the import trade to London, 
and would most earnestly request His Majesty’s Ministers 
to consider the communication made to the Chairman by 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, and to give the Chairs, or 
a Deputation pf the Court, an opportunity of waiting 
on them, before any final resolution, adverse to the Com- 
pany, is adopted on this very important head. 


No- XLVIII. 

of a Conversation btitveen the Bt Hon. 
^he Earl of Buckinghamshire and Sir Hugh Inglis, 
held on Sunday Evenings the \9th Jpril 1812, 
concerning the Irade, and noticed in the preceding 
Minute. 

Lord Buckinghamshire stated, that u had been de- 
termined to preserve the monopoly of the tea trade to 
the Company, but to permit the private traders to fill up 
and assort their cargoes with nankeen^ and other articles, 
the produce of China, which they would procure in 
India. 

His Lordship llicn stated, that it was the determination 
of His Majesty’s Ministers to recommend to Paviiamciit 
to permit private ships to clear out from any port of the 
Cnited Kingdom, but that they should only be permitted 
to import into those places where the warehousing sy stem 
existed. Sir Hugh Inglis slated it as his opinion, that the 
1 ourt of Directors, in the first instance, and the i ourt 
of Proprietors, when laid before them, would resist, by 
eyorv means in their power, a measure so fatal to the 
vital Hitcrests of the Compan}* and to the public revenue. 
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be thp measure 9f the sliipt of iDdi*- 

vidoajs to import into any plabe btit the port os London ; 
and thatv situated as be was, be should consider otJfiis 
duty to resist, and recommend to tbc Courtof Dircetors, 
and ultimately the Proprietors, to resist, the proposi* 
tiom 


No. XLIX. 

Letter from Thomas Brown, Esq* to the Chalr^ 
man and Deputy Chairman, enclosing Resolutions 
of a Meeting of the Buyers of Piece Goods. 

Honorable Sirs, London^ 2 1st April 1812. 

I have the honor to hand you, by the direction of 
the Buyers of Piece Goods, a copy of the Resolutions 
they have agreed to this day, and have to request the 
favor of your support and inHuciicc with His Majesty’* 
Ministers, to preserve to the port of London, alone, the 
import of India piece goods. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 
Honorable Sirs, 

Your most obedient and mot faithful s^^rvant, 
(Signed) I'hos. Brown* 

The Honorable the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the United 
Kast*lndia Company. 


4t a Meeting of the Buyers and Others, interested in the 
Sale of Easi-India Piece Goods, held at the City of 
London Tavern^ ihc2\stof April 1812 . 

Thomas Brown, Esq. in tlic Chair. 

Itesolved Unanimously, That it is our duty to watch 
the progress of the Kast-India Company's Ciiarter, to 
prevent arrangements being made prejudicial to our in- 
terests, injurious to the public revenue, and detrimcMital 
to the British manufacturers themselves. 

That we see with pleasure, that th<*. Directors of the 
East-IuJiii Company are impressed with the n'x-ossjtv of 

coucinuing 
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continuing the import of piece gooJs solely to the port of 
London, as their sale at an out^)ort would bring a serious 
loss on the rcventic, and be very hurtful to the cotton 
manufacturers of Great Britain. 

That as piece gofxls arc of an uncertain value, and 
depend very much on competition, it would not be pos- 
sible to obtain the same prices for them at an ontptut, 
ns tluw fetch in London ; and, const*(|nc-ntlv, that v/e 
should bo undersold at the ontports, inmbie to i:arrv on 
our business with the honor, re.spoctabiliiv, and advan^ 
rage wo have hitlu'rto clone, aovi pia^’naldv obliged to 
abandon the pursuit many of us iiavc been engaL'‘i! in 
for a great number of years, and driven ta s. ek hcsli 
uiulertiikings, at a lime wiien little bcneiit can be te^jxn t- 
cd from them. And it is the opinion of this n>; etiai; , 
that it is the decided intcic.st of the importers of piece 
goods tlicmsclvcs, that they should be cotuinued b(‘ 
brought to sale in the port of London (as the einpornnn 
of commerce) in the way they now arc, where ilu‘y will 
have thebcnciitol the Company’s own assortnvmt. 

That theduty oiinms- 

Husand nankccua is - s£lO 0 0 p.c. on importation, 

and 27 6 8 p. c. on home consump- 
— — [lion, 

Together n 6 8 per cent. 


On t iillicoes, dimities, 

and shawls - - - ^3 6 S p. c. 6n importation, 

and ti8 6 8 p. c. on home cou^ump- 
— .. [tion, 

Together .£71 13 4 per cent. 

That as these duties are paid on the prices obtained at 
the East-lndia Company’s Sales, if a piece of muslm sell 
for fifty in lieu of one hundred shillings, the revenue for 
home consumption is injured £31. 6s. 3d, per cent, on the 
jitU rcnca*, or ISjf. \0d, per piece. If a piece of longcloth 
stdl for 2bs. in lieu of 365., the revenue is injured 
135. 4A percent, on the difference, or 7s. iOd^. per 

fhat in all silk and prohibited goods, and even in white 
gtiods, if t brrngiit to the port of London, it is much 
i'j be fca’clJ, U'- restraints could prevent J>innggling ; 

whiili 
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uhicli wouJd orrasion a loss of the wholt‘ tltity to ^bvcrO" 
iiiftit, be M‘riv‘!siv injurious, to the lair t racier, and 
c’iuliv to tlie uaunii*a turers of silk goods in Spitallields aud 
elst'wluTe. 

I Iku the introdiu'iion of Indian pieoc goods to t!K‘ con- 
s\nnj)tion ol this kingdom allow prices, in i‘onse-pu*iK'e ol 
a total evasion of duty, or a payment of (hily on reduced 
l^riccs, would be a serious injury to the Biitisli coUun ina- 
luitacturcrs. 

That t lie same ill effects would occur to the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire and Scotland, if sales of Indian pu ce 
goods were fre^juently to be made at laverpool and kiias- 
gow, or in any of the ports in the neigliourhood of tin: 
inanufacturies. 

'riiat it is of the greatest advantage to the great hodr 
of British cotton manufacturers to confine tlie import of 
India p:ece goods to one port, as it gives tluun the op- 
portunity ol viewitig them, and regiiKuing their manu- 
lactones, according to the cjiiantity and sorts intended 
ior sale ; whereas, if intlivitlHals were all()we<l to imjvnt 
piei‘i‘ goods, and sell them at an out port, lh<‘ Dnludj 
mannldetiner would never know what fjuantjiv^ might be 
lirought into the market, or how lo ri*gniaie Ins niann- 
fa( tory. 

'/'hat the principal factories in India for muslins, cal- 
licoes, and sdk goods, being in rlie ban is of oto 
India (ajmpany, and the greatest allcnl’on being piid to 
maintain the qualities anri fabrics of each sort, it is jeas'on 
able to conclude, that the sanu* influx of foreigiun ^, wim 
purchase ^erv large qiuinties of the national manuractuic^,, 
wilt attend t'ne sai(*s at tlie India House (whenever rhi* 
politics of Kurojte will allow them to couk ) used u, 
resort here for a series of years, providrd tlw 
exposed to sale by tlie Kast-lndia C’onipanv oi suih- 
cient importance to draw their attention. 

That the plan now pursued, of having |)(‘riod;c.d half 
yearly safes of piece goods, and ])ul)lislnng a dci'I.irati >0, 
every three niontiis previous to tlie sale, ])revciits iwcrv 
nierchaht anti manufacturer from being sudvli nly surpri/c<l 
by an excessive quantity being brou-ht on, arki enahh s 
the foreign buyer to make his arrangements to attend me 
sale, Ol io;atcnd his ouiers. 

i hut u Committee be now apponiled to c;in v into Cih ct 

the 
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the above resolutions, and add thereto any others they 
may concur in ; and that the following gentlemen be 
chosen of this Committee, with power to add to their 
numbers* 

Tliomas Brown, Esq. Chairman, 

Messrs, George Ranking, 

7’homas Gould, 

James Caz^nove, 

Frederick Moiling, 

L. M, Fles, 

S. M. Farn worth, 

Thomiis Wilson, 

Roiiert Brown. 

That the foregoing resolutions be signed by tlie Chair- 
man, and that an interview be asked of the Riglit Hunor- 
able the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to lay the re- 
solutions before him. 

That a copy of the foregoing resolutions he hanrled 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Ewst-lndia 
Company, with a request that they mmII continue their 
strenuous elTorfs, in secuiing the importation ol India 
piece goods to the Port of London alone. 

( Signed ) Thomas Brown, 

Chairman, 


No. L. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

The 24th April, 1812. 

The Committee deliberated on the several points at 
i^ue in the present Ncgociation with His Majesty^s Mi- 
nisters. 


No LI. 

Resolutions of a Meeting of the Merchants, Ma^ 
nufacturers. Traders, and Others, interested in 
the Export Trade to India and China, from the 
Port of London, held the 25th April 1812 ; and 
the Petition to both Houses qf Parliament, tkere^ 
in noticed. 

At 
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a J/eefijftff of MerchmU, Manufacturers^ Traders^ 
and Others, interested id the J&xport Trade to J^fa 
and Chma,fiam the Pori of London, held at tkt 
of London Tavern, the tlSth day of Jpril 1812 , ' 

John Atkins, Esft, Alderman, iti the Chair, * ‘ 

It vvai moved bv David Gordon, tsq. and seconded by 
Steward Majoribanks, Esq. and 
Unanimously Pesohtd, 

riiat this meeting, consisting of merchants, mann- 
I'icrurers and traders of the port of London, who have 
b«* 'll long established in the Export trade from thence to 
h'ltli t and Cbinii, i eel themselves called upon, in defence 
ot hn'ir )ve properties, to state the true situation 

Michtrad{ lo the country at large, in order to coun- 
'xi any iniM eprisentiitions which may have the eiTcct 
^ 'nisle.uiinH liu* public mind upon a subject of such 
*• * ’i.tTuHc to < (/uununity ai large, and in which their 
y ' h\'J inn rrsts iuc most deeply concerned. 

'‘ ' f t atixiot expressed by the various manufae- 
Jvfsiii piiivincial U»tuih of the United Kingdom, 

' rcf-.ou lo the quantuv of exports to Jmlia and China,.. 

- wi*ik il upoii erroneous data, as ^vij| appear by re* 
l encc; tt» the actual export (.f such maiiuiaciurec 
I hat It appears to this Meding, Iroin indisputable 
:euhoriLVj that the tpjantily of tonnafKj engaged by the 
1 India C ompany lor private trad.crs of the United 
<‘ing(lofu (exclusively of that allowed to be lexported in 
privilege oi their own cu[)tains and odit'ers) amount- 
v'l, during the la^t six years, to sixty -three thousand 
tons ; and that, during that period, only sixteen thou- 
sand"’ tons oi every sp'ccies of rnanuraciure (including 
beer and four thoufatui tons of wine) have been actually 
engaged and shipped to India. 

ihat the fact contained in tin* foregoing rosohirioii 
< x dibits a striking and incontrovertible proof, that tlie 
( ompany and the Public at large have been disappointed 
in those hopes and expectations wlpcli led to the granting 
the- extra tonnage, and which done, upon tbc Mi- 
newaf of the present Charter, by tbc desire and at tbc 
instance of manufacturers, and other |)ersons, wiio at 
tbae timo ex pre^d similar feelings wuh respect to an 
oxtenwv^ export^ those exbibjtiid the various meet- 
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ii^s whi<4i have so r^ently held throughout the 
country. 

That the articles exported to India and China are va- 
rious, but not extensive in any particular manufacture, 
and therefore require to be collected from every part of the 
kingdom, to one conceiHrated point for exportation, with 
any rational prospect of advantage either to the manu- 
facturer or the exporter. 

I’hat tfie experience of the last, six years, impresses 
tills Meeting with a decided conviction that the market 
of India is not capable of extending; the consumption of 
manufactures to the extent which the public mmd has 
been led to expect ; and therefore if the export trade to 
India and China, as now confined to the Port of London, 
be made general to the ont-ports, it wii) be of no lK*ncfit 
to theui, out will prove ruinous to those ex^en^!v^' es- 
tablishments formed by tiic persons composing this Meet- 
ing, and to the large capitals they liave investt'd tfuMciii. 

That should the export irudt io India and China be 
removed fiotn the port of London ^ the* coasting trade ol 
tlic United Kingdom, that l>est nursery lor our seamen, 
and great bulwark of ounuitional superiority and sU’cugth; 
the inland navigation, that new source of great national 
wealth, as afihrding incalculable faeiliticK to the improve- 
ment of the general agriculture of the countrv : and 
lastly, the r'x*.veni5c itself ; woukl, ^Mtli these, siitier very 
gr(\n injiiry. 

'Lhat a }K‘tition he presi^ntod to both Houses of Par- 
lianumt, in ilic names of the niercliants, manufacturers, 
traders arid ethers, interested in the export trade to India 
and China ^ from the Port of London ^ piayingtliac the 
export Inule to India and China aiay be continued as 
hcnlofore to tlic port of London. 

Tiiat this Meeting approves of the petition now read 
from the Chair. 

U’hat the same be now signed by the gentlemen pre- 
sent, and do remain at this House eight days for sig- 
jiature. 

That the Committee chosen at the General Mwteting, 
held yesterday at this house, for the purpose of preparing 
the petition, be requested to continue permanent during 
the dis( ussions iii Parliament, and to ust^ their utmobi 
exertions to promote the object of this Meeting: And 
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tjial ifefi' Committee luve jpower of iftorea»ii)g 
luiiTibers as they shad see necessary. 

That tho Members for ilie City of London, tlje Counties , 
frf Kssei,. Kfe^t, Sind Suirrey, fov iks Cky of 

Westminster, and for thfe Boiwi^h of Southwark, be 
re<]«ested tosupiiorr the prayer of the petition in Parlia- 
ment, when iinr «ti cJKsion of! ffte su}3ject shall fake place. 

That the thanks of this Meeting he' presented to Sir 
Willtam rurtis Part. Mr. AMermatn Comhe, and Sir 
Chark'N Pi u e. three of ttle representatfivcs in Par- 

iiamei.t for ih!< ('ity, and to George Bvng, one of 

dui r- ?i' ev?feufive‘< in Part^ramefit for the County of Mid- 
to? fheir ai tendance thiH day, and for thoir kkid 
utteritien ro tie* dj.[;o;tanr objects of cl)is Meeting. 

'Mku the tijiinkj, of this Meeting be given to the Com- 
tniMM* j'or eonveinng the same, and for the greUt zCal iwid 
aUt fMioo to rhe interesis thereof. 

Tiie ilnse resolutions, and the Petition of the met* 
rhaiifs Hi ninfieturers, trader}*, and othe^rs, of the port 
H Lnivdon, falter such petition shall liavi* been preseritcti’ 
•o Ifiihanient) be publudiod in the rnonung anb Ovoning 

pa[>( »’s. 

I hat all communications upon riio subject of the present 
M<^etifig b<* addressed to the Committee, under cover to 
Mr. I •Msdale, Merchant -TailorsCilali, Solicitor to iho 

Meeno;.» . 

Th.o a subscription be now entered into by this Meet- 
mg, for the purpose of delraytug the expenecs of the 
peiHhfitv tobotli Houses of Parliament, and of such other 
measurrrsas may be deemed nvoessarv for the protection 
of the Aglibi and intcrasts of the exporters from the port 
of London to India mid China. 

( Signed) J o if n At kins, C'Jiairynan* 

John Atkins, ICsq, Aidermau, having left the Chair, 
thfsame was taken by Christopher Smitli, Kwp Alderman, 
whereupon it was moWd, seconded, and unanimously re- 
solved, 

Tliut the thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr. Alder- 
man Atkina, font bis judicious and able conduct in the 
Chair. 

{^ign^y CMnisTOBH^R S.\fITH, 
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Ttririojk to Parliament, noftcerrf in the preceding 
Eesolutions. 

To the Right Honorable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
.in Parliament assembled : 

The humble Petiticm of the undersigned Mer- 
chants., Manufacturers, Traders, and others, 
interested in the Export Trade to India and 
China froin the Port of London, 

Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners are merchants, manufacturers, 
and traders, residing in the port of London, and have 
been long engaged in the export trade from thence to 
India and China, 

.That such export trade to India and China has, from 
the first period of its existence, under the sanction of 
various Charters, successively confirmed and regulated 
by the Legislature, been exclusively carried on from the 
port of London, to tlie great advantage of the manufac. 
taring towns of the United Kingdom, inasmuch as the 
various articles of manufacture are thereby drawn to the 
Port of London as an emporium, and brought to one 
concentrated point for exportation, and the coasting trade 
and inland navigation of the Kingdom, which have 
always been considered as a nursery for seamen and 
assistance to the public revenue, and an improvement of 
the agricultural interests of the kingdom, are thereby 
encouraged and n}aterially benefited. 

That under the sanction of the various Acts of Par- 
liament passed relative to such trade, and particularly 
under the sanctionof that of the thirty-third of His present 
Majesty, and in obedience and conformity to the regulati- 
ons and restrictions therein contained, your Petitionershave 
enjoyed the advantage of such, exports, and in the faith end 
confidence that no alter, ^tion would take place in such 
trade, hath constructed extensive manufactories, and kept 
up large stocks of various sorts of merchandize* peculiarly 
a.nd exclusively adapted for the India and China markets, 

I and have formed birge establishments in the port of 
Lor^doii, and have otherw’isc embarked large capitals, for 
the purpose of carryii^ on the export trade from thence 
to India and China. 


That 
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That your Petitioners have seen in the printed voles of 
your Right Honorable Honscj that numerous appli^Ationt 
have been made from the outports and other towhs and 
places in the United Kingdom, that the trade to India and 
China may be allowed to be carried On from such out- 
ports, in the event of the trade being still further laid 
open at the expiration of the East-India Company’s pre- 
sent Charter, 

That the anxiety expressed by the various manufac- 
turers in the provincial towns of the United Kingdom, in 
rei>ard to the exports to India and China, is grounded 
upon erroneous data, as will appear by reference to tlie 
actual export of such manufactures, whereby it can be 
most clearly and satisfactorily shewn to your Right Hono- 
rable House, that not one more than one-fourth of the 
tonnage offered by the East-India Company to private 
traders has been applied for, and that the Company have, 
by their printed notices (circulated generally throughout 
the trading interests of the community) held out encou- 
ragement to private adventurers in the export of lirilish 
manufactures to a still larger extent ; and that, notwith- 
standing such additional stimulus and encouragement, on 
the part of the Company, to private individuals, expe- 
rience has proved, that even the quantity now allowed to 
be exported has never been applied for, thereby proving 
most satisfactorily, that the India market is trifling in iU 
demand, and already abundantly supplied, and, as will 
be most satisfactorily shewn to your Right Honorable 
House, very frequently, to the great loss, and oftentimeii 
to the serious injury, of those who have engaged in such 
private export trade. 

That should the export trade to India and China, wbicli 
is now confined to tne port of London, be extended to 
the outports, great and extensive injury would not only 
be occasioned to your Petitioners, but also very manifest 
injury and inconvenience would be sustained by the reve- 
nue and the country at large. 

That not only have large establishmehts b^en formed, 
cxteiisivc warehouses and manufactories built or provided, 
and large stocks of merchandize laid in, exclusively 
adapted to the India and Chink markets, but docks and 
wharfs have been formed, and workmen engaged by your 
Petitioners, to such an cxtCfit, and at such an expense, as 

will. 
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will, ia the event of the removal of the export trade to 
the outportsi tend to the utter ruin of many individuala 
and their families, who are now, and have been Song 
barked in this trade,, under the saoction of the legislature 
of the country. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray, that on arty 
renewal of the East-India Company’s Charier, the export 
trade to India and China may be continued, as heretofore,, 
to the port of London, 


No, LIL 

At a Meeting of the Deputatioii^ 

the 28th April, 1812. 

Read and eonsidcred a letter from the Right Honorable 
the President of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, dated the 27 th instant. 


No. LIU. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

the 28th April 1812. 

The Chairman laid before the Committee a minute of a 
conference held 00 Saturday last, which was read and ap- 
proved ; and the Chairman was desired to lay lire same be* 
fore the Court. 

Mem. This Minute is contained in the succeeding Minutes 
of the Courtf No. LIV. 


No. LIV. 

At a Secret Court of Directare, 

Held on Tuesday, the 28th April 1812. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Correspondence re* 
ports to the Court, that in consequence of the request contained 
in the minute of the 20th April, which was communicated 
to Lord Buckinghamshire, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and bis Lordship favoured the Reputation wdth an interview 
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onSatnrday, the 25^1 instant, at which Mr. Wallace was 
also present. 

At that meeting variouf paints belonging to the present 
negociation were touched upon ; but the discussion mainly 
turned on the important question of permitting the ships q£ 
private merchants generally to import goods from India, 
at the outports of the United Kingdom. The Deputation 
urged every thing which occurred to them in support of the 
proposition of the Court upon this subject, as involving the 
essential Interests of the Company ; but they found, with 
regret, that the impressions which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received respecting it, since the date of Lord 
Melville’s letter of the 21st March, were not in consonance 
with the sentiments of the Court of Directors. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, and Lord Buckingham- 
shire, expressed their intention of communicating, in wri- 
ting, the judgment they had formed on the subject in ques- 
tion ; and Lord Buckinghamshire having accordingly ad- 
dressed a letter to. the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
dated the 27th instant, that letter is now laid before* tiic 
Court. 


No, LV. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, referred to in the preceding Minute. 
Gentlemen, India Boards April lZ\2, 

In communicating to you the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
Government, alter a full consideration of the several points 
which have been brought under their view, in consequence 
of the conferences and explanations I have had with you and 
the Deputation, since 1 had the honor of receiving your note 
of the 3d instant, it is unnecessary for me to enter upon the 
discussion cf the Hints and Observations which have been 
the subject of the correspondence between the late President 
of the Board of Controul and yourselves, as far as those 
Hints and Observations have been sanctioned by the General 
Court. 

It was to have been expected, that upon a question in- 
volving the vaiious interests of so large a body as the mer- 

chanuii 
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chanl«^CMj: manuftcHoirers j6t <h^ Uirifcd Kingdoin, . as . ^11 
as of/^he India Corppany^. tbaX (considerable djiFcrepcea 
©f opinion should ari<ie> and that taasons should, be allegea of 
sufficiein weight, to suggest ihe pi:opriety of revising any 
plan wliich might oiigiuaUy hasre been cont^erted, , 

Under sikh an iinprcssron. Lord Melville, in his letter of 
tlie 5iist ultimo, de.siied if to be distinctly understood, that 
public disciisvion, in the further progress of tire measure’, 
might possibly produce an alteration in some of the details, 
as well as regulations of a different description fzom those 
which were then suggested. 

You would, therefore, not have been wholly unprepared 
for the communication msdc by me to the Chairman at a 
personal interview, when he was informed that the repre- 
sentations which had been brought before His Majesty’s Go* 
vernment, sime the publication of the correspondence already 
referred to, had led them to entertain an opinion, that they 
would best consult the public intertsf, by not confining the 
import trade from the East-Indics to the i)Cirt of London. 

Tjie arguments adduced by you and the other members of 
the Deputation, and which had been urged with much ability, 
and at considerable length, in your letter of the i 5 rh instant, 
have received the most serious attention of His Majesty’s 
Government ; but I have to acquaint you, that although they 
think that the great interes'^ of policy and of revenue, as well 
as of the Eastrlndia Company, will render it their duty to 
propose to Parliament, that the existing restraints, respect- 
ing the commercial intercourse with China, should continue, 
and that the exclusive trade in tea should be preseived to the 
Company, for whatever term the charter may be renevved, 
yet that they remain of opinion that the import trade from 
die East-Indies should not be confined to the port of Londoq. 

They are not, however, insensible to the danger and mis- 
chief which the revenue, as w^ell as the East-lndia Com- 
pany, might suffer, if under the cover of that trade, an 
illicit commerce in tea were to be successfully carried on ; 
but they conceive, that regulation^, both in India and at 
home, may be so framed, as to guard against that danger, and 
to protect the Cotnpany and the revenue, whose interests in 
this respect equally require such pfocection, from the effects 
of it. 

, In submitting, therefore, the propositions to Pariiament in 
lfcis shape, the Government arc persuaded, tliat whilst they 

W^OQld 
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wo«ldl!iuS be sopportinginterests justtjr'entifled to {Hiblkeatl^ 
sidchttipii) they would, at the ^arnctime^ bepunoingabouttef 
essetttial to the collection of a' reveniie of nearly four tniHioaa 
sterling, without breaikmg in upon that system, finder whkis 
the salutary* provisions of the Comfiiutadon Abt secilrc the 
people of tne United Kingdom against any feilure in the re-* 
gular and constant supply of an arlicle, which has become a 
necessary of life. 

In considering the terms proposed for the renewal of the 
Charter, as they would stand, should the * suggestions I have 
conveyed to you in this letter be adopted, you will be sensi- 
ble of the high importance of bringing to a conclusion an 
arrangement in which the interests of the Company and the 
nation at large are so deeply implicated, with as little delay 
as may be deemed compatible with a mature consideration, 
and satisfactory adjustment, of the several claims and pre- 
tensions of the parties concerned. 

J have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Y our most obedient humble semnt, 

(Signed) Buckinghamshire. * 
To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. LVI. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

The 29th April 1812. 

Read a letter from the Right Honorable the President of 
the Boai\l of Commissioners, dated die 27th instant. 

Read also and approved draft letter to the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, in reply* 


No. LVII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ 

Held on Wednesday, the 29th April 1812. 

1 he letter from the Right Honorable the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, dated the ayth and. read in Court 
the 28ih iustarit, was agamread. 

T 


The 
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The Chairman from, the Committee of ContSjiBridchce 
hid before the Court draft of, a proposed letter iii’ reply 
thereto; 

^ And the same^fras read and^ unanimously approved* 


No. LVIIL 

t-ETTER from the Deputation to the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, noticed in the preceding 
minutes. 

My Lord^ Ean-India Heusi^ 2^th April 1812* 
The letter which the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man had the honour of receiving from your Lordship on the 
27th instant, was the day following laid before the Court of 
Directors, and engaged their most serious attention. It has 
again been considered by them this day, and we have now 
to submit to your Lordship the answer which they have 
instructed us to make to it : an answer which, from having 
before well refledled on the principal subjetS; of your 
Lordship’s letter, delivers their.m^ture opinion, and as they 
presume to hope, in the least time possible, being sensible 
with your Lordship that^ in the preset critical j>eriod of 
the negotiation, all unnecessary deJay is to be avoided. 

It is with ej^treme concern the Court find, that since the 
publication of the. correspondence between the President of 
the Board of Commissioners and the Court of Directors on 
the momentous question of the renewal of the Company’^ 
Charier, his Majesty’s Ministers have been led, by the re- 
presen tations which have been made tb them, “ to'entertain 
an opinion, that they would best consult the public in- 
terest, by not confining the import trade from the East- 
Indies to the Port of London/* and that they still hold 
this opinion. 

Not hitving been made acquainted with the particulars of 
those representations, and having urged various arguments 
which remain unanswered, against the measure of opening 
the outports to* tfie trade from India, the Court, under the 
disadvantages of s^b.a^- sHUfiUon, are imperiously called to 
the consideration of .thp circumstances in which the Com- 
pany arc now placed, . and in which, according to the best 
judgment they can form, the Company would be placed, f 
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the Charter should the outports of the United 
Kittgdpfh to the returns the Ijftdian trade* T 

Whatever may he flidught, my Lord, -by the merchant^ 
of this country, of their right to enter into the posscssiotl 
of a trade, acquired and maintained through long stnitijgies 
and vicissitudes, at immenseexpense, by the East* India Com^ 
pany ; a trade still intimately connected with the security of 
the vast empire which the have gained, and 

administer for the. benefit of the nation at large ; the Court of 
Directors are of opinion, that the Saciil&ccs they agreed to 
make of that trad6 to the public feeling, ,pr if they may be 
permitted to express their idea more accurately, the nublic 
prejudice, were very large ; and they yielded to them undoubt- 
edly in a firm belief, not at that time discouraged by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, that the importations from India wou’d 
be confined to London, as well as that the exclusive privilege 
of the China trade would be carefully secured to the Company. 
But die concessions frankly made by the Court of Directors 
and Proprietors, who regard themselves always as a part of 
the Public, and wish, as much a possible; to be in unison 
with it, have, it appears, only encouraged farther demands*; 
and if the tide pf prejudice, of popular clamour, of most ex- 
travagant exjieptation and unbdumed pretension,** which have 
been moredndustriously than fairly exited, were now to de- 
termine the public counsels, not a vestige would remain of 
that greaj fabric, which has been reared ip the course of two 
centuries, uniting with commerce an imperial <lonilnion, 
which would be diaken to its foundation by the destruction of 
that system which has acquired and preserved it. 

It is no surprise, my Lord, to the Court, though it is un- 
doubitdly a great consolation, jhat His Majesty’s M»n*steis 
unite with the ** great interests of policy and of revenue,” 
those of the East-India Company, and that it must hence be 
their object to continue the political functions of the Com- 
pany, and ihemcaiis which arc necessary for the maintenance 
of ih osc functions. On this basis, the Court arc happy to 
have the honor of meeting His Majesty’s Ministers^ and to 
continue the present discussion. 

It is perfectly known, that for a scries of years past, 
since the Indian territory has been loaded with an im- 
mense political debt, the Company have derived no siir- 
jdus from the revenues, ITiey have carried on the cur- 
rency of their home affairs, they have even aided the 
T 2 political 
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, political cortcerns of India, and, above all, th^jr have 
good the dividends to the Proprietors from the 
profits on their commerce ; and, of late years, these pro- 
fits have been derived chiefly from the China trade. From 
the, still existing! territorial debts of the Company, and 
the scale of their Indian expenditure, after all endeavours 
to reduce it, the Court of .Directors have no prospect of 
pecuniary acquisitions, except through the same mediuni 
of commerce, for many years to come ; and, as already 
intimated, it is the commercial profits of the Company 
which enable them to discharge the political functions 
assigned to them in the management of the Indian empire. 
Without this resource, or some equivalent one, not within 
their power, the dividends could not be continued, the 
value of the stock would diminish, and the Company be 
brought to a state of dissolution. 

It is the extinction, or material diminution of the com- 
merciaLprofits, arising chiefly, as we have said, from the 
China trade, that wc apprehend from the opening of the 
outports to the returns of the Indian commerce. If this 
extinction or diminution, were to take place, your Lord- 
ship will doubtless agree with the Court, in admitting, 
that the fatal consequences they contemplate, would fol- 
low ; and tliat, after going on a few j^ears on .the new 
plan, the Company would be so impaired in iti resources, 
as to be inadequate to the imjiorrant part allotted to it in 
the system of Indian administration. 

When the Court of Directors tinis view the consequen- 
ces of opening the outports, His Majesty’s Ministers will 
notblame the anxiety with which they respectfully con- 
tend against that measure, t The duty they owe to their 
Constituents, to their own characters, and to the Public, 
requires them, in such a case, to act with the greatest 
circumspection, in order to obtain a reasonable asurance, 
that the terms of the ne^v Charter will be such, as will 
enable the Company to go on efficiently in the perform- 
ance of the political functions it has hitherto discharged. 

We do not apprehend, my Lord, thatthh’e is any dif- 
^ference in principle oh these points, between His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers and the Cburt of Directors. The main 
dillcrence, in respecitto the question of opening the out- 
port^.^ is as to the practical effects of that measure. It 

appeareti , 
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^aipfJseared, in the cooference wfe had the hon^)ur of hold- 
iog with the Chancellor of the Excheouer and yo^ Lord- 
ship, to be his opinion, that checks could be detisfed fbi pre- ^ 
yent an indefinite extent of smuggling lea, ruirmus to the* 
Company, which we fear from opening the oiitpOrls to the 
Indian trade- We have already given many reasons for 
thinking, that the practice of smuggling would, in -such 
case, be uncoiitroulablc- Those reasons, which need not 
be repeated here, wc believe it will be difficult for the 
parties most advcri^e to the Company to refute; but the 
subject being so important in the present discussion, we 
beg leave to add a few umre observations on it, 

It is a fact notorious, that tea has been smuggled, by 
the way of India, into this Country, even when the duty 
was comparatively small ; when the Indian import trade 
was confined to eight or ten Company's ships, and to the 
river Thames. How much more, then, is smuggling, 
beyond all bounds, to be expected, when the ships shall 
be unlimited in number and size, and may resort to the 
oulports of England, Scotland, and Ireland? .*This 
practice would be much facilitated, because, in the nu- 
merous Eastern Islands, not subject to any European 
power, where we have said tea might be brought for 
English ships from China, tlicre is no usage of clearing 
out vessels, or giving them papers or manifests. It would 
thence be easy for them to break bulk in the passage home, 
and as they approached the coasts of Britain and Ireland, 
to put tea, as well as other articles cbrwgcablc with duty, 
on board of ships and cutters, destined either for the porti 
of the Continent, or the remote coasts of Scotland ana 
Ifbland, on which, for a hundred ouios together, evci r 
where accessible tVom the sea, there is scarcely a custom, 
house, and where ou.stom-houscs could not be sufficiently 
multiplied. . Vessels of very small size being allowed in 
the Indian trade, they could enter into ports and bays 
little frequented, and run goods to bo carried inland and 
there dispersed. In some of the northern and western 
ports of the United Kingdom, we hare heard that collu- 
sive practices between the revenue officers and the smug, 
glers are not unus‘iual. If this is the case to respect to 
articles which pay a comparatively small duty, what 
tvouW it; be, where the ariicles of tea and Indian goods 

were 
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pwHre in cjoestioii ? Ships might stop at ihterme^^ 
p#rts f^ 40 tr<iers, andf there smuggle ; as those bound t<> 
she eoastt Cork and Falmouth; those to the 

eastern eoast) at Falmouth and the ''Downs; those goiuj^ 
north about; on the Irish and Scotch coasts. Ships hiiv- 
EE^ ^veral ports of discharge, would thereby obtain fa- 
^eiJi^es in^ smuggling ; and the state of relations between 
Ahis ccwnti-v and parts of , Northern Europe may be such, 
as toaffora the means of ^Tunhing "goods into those parts, 
which, from their^proximity, may again be able to smug- 

K ’ ! the goods into our remote ports. In a word, we are 
to apprehend, that the means and the temptation of 
smuggling tea, when an unlimited trade is permitted to 
India and the Eastern islands, must be, in a very great 
jclegree, uneontrolableby any checks which His Majesty^s 
CovernmeciJt^n, in such circumstances, interpose. Nor 
ia it to be overlooked, that a class of Indian goods, styled 
in the revenue language prohibited^ because excluded 
altogetlier, as interfering with the manufactures of this 
country, will, by all the openipgs which the new trade 
will produce, be every where unavoidably l)rougbt into 
use. It is true, that even if the return trade of India 
were confined to the Channel, as wc proposed, smuggling 
might be expected, but certainly, not, in our opinion, at 
all to the same extent. , And had we conceived other- 
wise, the same objection we now advance against opening 
the outports, would have been urged against that en- 
largement of trade, in which the Court have acquiesced, 
and for the same reason, to prevent the ruin of tlie Com- 
pany ; which did His Majesty’s Ministers apprehend, 
they would doubtless, in either case, have desired to pre- 
vent, even by refusing the required concessions to the 
British merchants. 

With these views, my Lord, deeply impressed on the 
minds of the Directors, acting as they are in a most 
responsible situation, is it too much for them to expect 
and to request, that they may be honored with the know- 
ledge of those means which his Majesty’s Government 
may tliink would be effectual to prevent the practice of 
smuggling, under the new circumstances, to any ruinous 
or great extent ? — could they have a reasonable persua- 
Bioa of the practicability of such prevention, that woujd, 

, undoubtedly, 
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Budoubtiidly, so far lessen their fears and tte arguments 
oti which they now feel it their duty to insists 'Thef 
hope not to be misohdei^bd irf this propositii^J? 
snred both of the desire of His TVfejesty^s MinisUrsir 
well on account of the Company as of the ■' ■ rOVBiiu^^ 
prevent smuggling, and of th^lr belief of die praitiea* 
bility of doing so ; feeling also, as the Court do, the 'de^ 
licacy of seeming tO interfere in any of the reiobiMie 
regulations of Government, they are yet so cwcumsutu 
ced, ill the present critical conjuncture, as to find< this 
enquiry most interesting to tfie Cause of theCompany^ 

It is indeed true, that the PhWic appear to have a 
greater concern at stake here than the Company. The 
Public may lose the greater pirt of a revenue of four 
millions per annum, udiilst the Company can have only 
to the extent of one million at hazard. But then thw 
one million is all the Company’s certain income : if they 
lose that, they lose the foundation on which their em^ 
cicncy rests; unless, in the new arrangements, some 
other resource siiould be provided, which should secure 
the dividend to the Proprietors ; a provision which, un- 
doubtedly, would also luaWially aflbet the Views the 
Court of Directors now entertain from contemplatitig 
the dangers of the Company’s China trade. And suffer 
uS, my Lord, since the assailants of the' Company's pri- 
vileges are so loud in representing their iriterests as those 
of thfe nation at large, to add this remark concerning the 
national interest in the present question, that if the re- 
venue of nearly four millions; now so easily collected 
from tea, should fail, or fail to the extent of only two 
millions^ other taxes must be laid upon the Public, to 
compensate for that loss : and v\dicther the nation will 
gain so much otherwise, by the proposed enlargements 
of trade, may be a serious question with those who have 
to decide on this Ltomentous concern ; witlr us it is none. 
It may deserve also to be recollected, that with the fall 
of the Company's China trade wdll fall the exports of 
woollens and metals, to the extent of a million amuially, 
by which the prosperity of the counties of Cornwail, 
Devon, Somerset, DoVHCt, and Gloucester, and Nor- 
folk in some nieasure, have been upheld, during the ar- 
duous struggle of eigtKeen years in wdiich the country 
has been engaged ; tlK cx'deilent fleet of ships employed 
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by the Company, mih all the long detail of interests 
connected with them, must decay ; whilst the nation will 
lose that certain and regular supply furnished by the 
Company of the article of tea, an article, as your Lord- 
ship justly observes, now become a necessary of life. 

Before we dismiss this topic, may we be allowed to 
bring under your. Lordship^s inspection a succinct view of 
the capital and interests concerned in the Indian and China 
trade from the port of London. 

There are about fourteen hundred commanders and 
officers belonging to the ships of the £ast-India Company 
(besides the seamen, who may be about eight thousand). 
The tradesmen engaged in the supply of the Company’s 
shipping in the river Thames are about twelve thousand, 
ana the labourers employed in their warehouses are about 
three thousand. All these, with their families and depend- 
ants, making an aggregate of upwards of thirty thousand 
persons, would, by the removal of the Indian trade from the 
port of London, be generally reduced to great distress, 
and many of them become burtheusome to their parishes. 

The capital now employed in the Indian trade may be 
moderately computed as follows. 

The Company’s capital stock of jg6,000,000, 
at the price at which many Proprietors 
purchased, will amount to • - 0,800,000 

Capital in warehouses • - - • i ,000,000 

Capital in ships - - - - « 3,800,000 

Capital in docks - - - ^ - 400,000 

Capital of individuals in the metropolis may 
TO moderately estimated at - - - 5,000,000 

<^2 1,000, 000 

The trade in which this large capital is employed pro- 
duces, as we have had occasion repeatedly to observe, 
an annual revenue to Government of more than four 
millions sterling ; and the net saving to Government, 
from the present mode of collecting the duties, may, 
we conceive, be fairly estimated at s£l 50,000 per annum.^ 
By no means of direct and indirect taxation, the capital 
itself, and the profits upon it, yield a farther sum of large 
amount to Government ; but the productiveness of the 
capital, in this respect, depends ivholly upon the solidity 
of the basis on which it rests. 


These 
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These, my Lord, arc the sentiments and observations 
which we arc directed to communicate to your Lordship, 
"i’ijc retiection upon tiicni lias, \vc trust, been mature, 
ihoie^h the expression of them, in the shortest time 
ailt)vved lor the preparation of this letter, may re<{iiire 
i:eiiilt»cnce. But we are further specially directed to 
add, that this is a concern of too great moment for the 
Court to trust to its own judgment, or to act on its own 
re sponsibility *, the Directors have therefore summoned a 
General Court of Proprietors to meet on Friday n. xt, 
wiicn the correspondence with your Lordship, inchuiujg 
thus letter, 'will be laid before them for their consideration. 

AVe have the lionor to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient bumble servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inglis, 

Koeert Thornton, 
Jacob Bosanquet, 

W. F. Klphinstone, 
Edward Parry, * 
Charles Grant, 
George ISjviith, 
William Astell. 

The Uiglit Honorable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

^c. ^c. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


The approaching termination of the exclusive 
privileges of the East-India Company^ has naturally 
given birth to a very general enquiry into the wisdom 
of the system, upon which the commercial intercourse 
between this country, and our possessions in the East, 
has hitherto been conducted. Of those who have en- 
gaged in the public discussion of this momentous ques- 
tion, the gentlemen whose correspondence with Lord 
Melville has recently been published, are the iiiost 
conspicuous, and certainly not the least able disputants. 
That these letters should have excited a very general 
attention, is by no means surprising. A much less 
distinct and elaborate statement of the case of the East- 
India Company, would, under the same circumstances, 
ha^e been sufficient to awaken the curiosity of every 
man, who feels any interest in a question, to which 
probably but very few are wholly indifferent. Of the 
justice of the reasoning, and the accuracy of the state- 
ments, contained in the celebrated letter of the 13 th Ja- 
nuary I 80 y, very different opinions may be entertained ; 
but in one point — a sentiment of satisfaction that the 
public are at length in possession of that document- 
all parties wdl probably concur. The adherents of the 

* Company 
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Company congratulate themselves, on the appearance 
of an argument, to which, in their opinion, no satis- 
factory answer can be opposed. They, on the other 
hand, who consider the monopoly at present enjoyed 
by that great corporation, as inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the country, arc not sorry that we are now, 
fairly and fully, in possession of the grounds upon 
which the East-India Company rest their claim to a 
further extension of the term of their monopoly — that 
we have at last an explicit and intelligible defence of 
their pretensions, compiled with much industry and 
circumspection, by men of acknowledged experience 
and ability — unanimously approved by the body, to 
whom the Court of Proprietdfs have committed the 
direction of their commerce, and the suveieignty of 
the East — and sent forth into the world, as their deli- 
berate exposition of the principles, upon which they 
hope to perpetuate the exclusion of an immense inajo* 
rity of the merchants and capitalists of this kingdom, 
from ali participation with them, in the trade of nearly 
cue half of tlie ]jai)itablc world. It is the object of the 
following pages to examine in detail, the arguments by 
which Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant have supported these 
pretensions, and the facts upon which those arguments 
depend. If it sliould appear, that the reasonings of 
tliose gentlemen arc inconsistent with the most simple, 
and indisputable principles, of political and commercial 
pol'-cy — and that their facts are dircctlj^ opposed to all 

that 
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that can be collected from the most authentic sources of 
information on the state of India if it can be shewn, 
that the united talent and information of the Directors 
of the East-India Company, directed to this single ob- 
ject, have failed in establishing any one of the posi- 
tions, by which they hope to gain from Parliament the 
renewal of their Charter ; it will not perhaps be too 
much to conclude, that those positions are in themselves 
fundamentally erroneous, or at least that no concessions 
ought to be made, till some further, and more con- 
vincing proof is advanced, that any thing can safely be 
conceded. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained upon the 
merits of the Letter of the Directors, the praise of a 
clear statement of the arguments by which they main- 
tain their opinions, will not be denied them. The 
single purpose of this publication, being to controvert 
the facts and the principles advanced by the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, in their letter of the i3th of 
January 1809, such extracts from that letter, as are 
necessary to illustrate the argument, have been here 
republished, and subjoined to the remarks, which have 
occurred to the writer of these pages. 
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HINTS, 

§'C. 


It ihof the utmost importance, in the investigation 
w4 any controverted question, that the disputants on 
enhei side should ascertain how far ihcir views of 
the point ill debate coincide, before they enter upon 
any discussion of those topics, on which they arc at 
variance. The writers of the letter, on which it is the 
purpose of these pages to animailvert, have, in con» 
formity to this principle, commenced their argument, 
by stating what they consider, as the foundation of the 
wlfcolc subsequent discussion — that, in providing for the 
(uture management of India, the Legislature is to 
introduce no alterations, ‘‘ incompatible with the con- 
tiiiuaiice or not reducible to a consistency,” with tJic 
system established by the regulations of 1781- and 

Satisfied, by this declaration, that His Majesty’s 
Government understand the interests of this country 
‘‘ and of British India too well, to intend any alteration 
that would subvert or endanger the system by which 
‘‘ those vast possessions have been Acquired, governed, 
and improved, and by which alone they can be held, 
to the mutual benefit of their immense population and 
of the paramount state, the Court must, of course, 

believe, 
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believe, that the propositions which have just been 
quoted, are supposed to be compatible with the con- 
tinuance of that system, or reducible to a consis- 
tency with it. These suppositions the Court are now 
called upon to examine, and they will endeavour to 
do so with the respect due to the authority with which 
** they have to treat, with the duty which they owe 
** to their constituents, and with that regard for the 
interests of their country, which they do not intend, 
nor feel themselves required to sink, in supporting 
** the integrity of the present Indian system.” 

It may not perhaps be very easy, at once to 
discover the whole length to which this general as- 
sumption may lead — or to understand, in what the 
integrity of the present Indian system’* may be 
supposed to consist. It seems however sufficient to 
observe, in reply to this fundamental proposition, that 
as the restrictions on the commerce of the East will 
terminate by law, in 1814, it will be for Parliament 
to investigate the whole subject unfettered by any 
past regulations. The Charters of 1784 and 1793, 
may or may not have been founded uj^on very wise 
principles of national policy. The investigation of 
that question may be an important enquiry for the 
historian of those days, or an interesting question for 
the consideration of a mere political theorist. It will 
however liardly be contended, that the Parliament of 
these kingdoms is to approach to the decision of this 
great question— a decision, upon which much of the 
happiness of a large proportion of the human race 

depends 
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depends — tied down to a servile adherence to 
former precedents ! — that in discharging the most 
awful and important trust, which has ever been com- 
mitted to any legislative assembly upon earth, they 
arc to reject without inquiry, any principle which 
may he submitted to their consideration — if it is not to 
be found in the former Charters of the East-India 
Company ! To say that the magnitude of the ques- 
tion should induce us to adhere to a system, of which 
we have already some experience, is to assume, that 
experience has not proved the system in question to 
inconsistent with the interest both of the governors 
and the governed, (an assumption perhaps which some 
may be ilisposed to dispute) and that, if those grants 
were prudent and politic at the time at which they 
were made, it will therefore be prudent and politic to 
continue and renew them in the present very altered 
circumstances of the world. 

Waving, however, any further consideration of the 
basis qn which the Directors propose to treat with 
Parliament, for the renewal of their Charter, wc will 
proceed to examine the arguments by which they hope 
to obtain a furtlier prolongation of their monopoly. 

With respect to the Private Trade, the Company 
are not governed by narrow considerations of com- 
mcrcial profit or commercial jealous3»^ ; and, in fact, 
the Indian trade, as an object of gain, has gradual- 
'' ly ceased to be of importance, either to the Com- 
puny or to individual'* ; 


That 
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That the Company arc not ‘‘ governed by narrow 
considerations of commercial profit,” is a position 
v/hicli will not be very much disputed by those who 
have ever looked at their periodical accounts, or who 
have any knowledge of the manner in which their 
commercial concerns have hitherto been conducted. 
That they arc equally exempt from the influence of 
commercial jealousy,” may not indeed be so readily 
conceded ; — nor is it a very convincing proof of their 
superiority to such emotions, that they continue to press 
the exclusion of the Merchants of this kingdom from 
a trade, which they state to have gradually ceased, a- 
an object of gain, to be of importance to them. It is 
Rot indeed very easy to find any other explanation of 
their anxiety to retain a traffic, which they admit is in 
their hands unprofitable. 

But, allowing that, in this acknowledgment oi 
their ill success in the Indian trade, the Directors have 
given a very correct representation of their ov. n cx 
pcriencc, their conclusion, that, that trade has also 
ceased to be an object of importance to individuals, 
hardly seems to be a very fair consequence. Docs it 
follow that the enterprize, and sagacity, and midi- 
vided attention of the individual merchant, will be 
exerted without reward, because the East-India Com- 
pany have in the same field been unsuccessful ? The 
Directors, probably, will not seriously maintain, tliiU 
their commercial knowledge and ability is an cxac> 


mciasurc 





measure of the commercial ability and knowledge 
possessed by the great body of merchants of this coun- 
try, and that it is impossible that other men should be 
more active than their agents, and other speculations 
more wisely conducted than their ow'n ? 

The Court are actuated by a thorough persuasion, 
that the unlimited freedom, for which some persons 
have, of late years, contended, would have politi- 
cal consequences more injuriou s to the power of 
this country and of British India, than the advan- 
tages anticipated by sanguine minds, from an cn- 
largement of the commerce, could compensate, it 
those advantages were to be realized ; and that, 
moreover, the expectation of such advantages is 
unfounded, resulting from general presumptions, 
which are contradicted by the nature of the Indian 
people, climate, and productions, and by the expe- 
rience of more than two centuries.” 

Tlie political consequences which are made the 
grounds of refusing a perfect freedom in the trade 
to our Indian possessions M'ill bb considered hereafter ; 
but,it is denied that any advantages are expected by 
the merchants and manufacturers, which ** the na» 
turc of the Indian people, productions, and climate,” 
do not entitle them to entertain. Had the Directors 
been more conversant with the feelings and sentimetUs 
of the ’mercantile body, in the great outports of this 
kingdom, they would have known* that, in those circles, 
no sanguine hopes of considerable immediatt benefit, 
from the opening of the Indian trade, arc indulged ; 

c ar d 
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anil that the prevailing opinion aihong that class of 
men is, tiuit the progress of commereo in India, as in 
every other part of the world, must be slow ; but, that 
thongh slow, it will be gradual, and certain. 

Now, with respect to the benefits supposed to be 
derivable from opening the trade with India, it is^ in 
the first place, to be observed, that no material er>- 
iargement, if any enlargement at all, is to be ex- 
pccted in the exports of our manufactures to that 
quarter. The records of the Company, for two 
“ centuries, are filled with accounts of their endea- 
** vours to extend the sale of British products in India, 
and of the little success which lias attended them. 
The French, Dutch, and other European nations 
trading thither, have equally failed in introducing 
the manufactures of Europe there. This w'as not 
owing to their trading chiefly in the form of Corn^ 
panics ; the Americans, who within the last twenty 
“ 3 ’ears have entered into the Indian commerce, and 
traded largely, not as a Company, but by numerous 
indiviJuals, each pursuing his own scheme in his own 
‘‘ way, in wijicli coftrse no part of the East is left 
“ unexplored, carry hardly any European manufac- 
turos thitlier, their chief article for the purchase of 
Indian goods being silver ; and such has been the 
state of the trade from Europe to India since the 
time of the Romans. Tiiis state results from the 
nature of the Indian people, their cUmatc, and their 
usages. Tiie articles of first necessity their own 
‘‘ country furnishej^, more abundantly and more 
ciK'upij" than it is possible for Europe to supply 
tlieiu. Tlie labour of the great body of tlie common 
‘‘ people only enables them to subsist 6n rice, and to 

it 
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wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; they, there- 
fore, can purchase none of the superfluities we ofler 
them.’* 

That the mercliants of this country do entciUiin 
those cxpectation^i of ullimaie benefit, from tlic open- 
ing of the Indian trade, w'hich the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman attribute to them, is indeed not to 
be denied ; nor do they apprehend that those expecta- 
tions are wholly unreasonable. To prove the fallacy of 
tljese hopes, the Directors have recourse to two prin- 
cipal arguments; 1st. that there is not at present, and 
that there is no pirospect that there will be hereafter, any 
considerable demand in India for the produce or lua- 
nnhicturcs of this country j and 2(IIy. that tlicrc is not 
in Grcat-Britain, or in the continent of Kuropc, any 
market for the produce, otv manufactures of the East, 
which is not already abundantly STipplicd by llui im- 
ports of the Company. Upon the first of these positions, 
it may be observed, that it proceeds upon the very 

inadmissible assumption, that the population of India 
« 

is always to remain, in regard to the consumption ol 
our manufactures, exactly in their present condition ; 
and that India is to form an exception — the single 
exception, in tljc iiiUory of the world, to the general 
truth, that a free commcYcVaV \uX.e\covwsvi 
civilized and uncivilized nations, lias invariably been 
the precursor of a rapid advancement among the latter 
of all the arts and habits of cultivated society-— -that 
' c 1> with 
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•with the increase of those arts and habits, the com- 
merce to which they were indebted for their origin, 
has proportionably augmented — that a free trade, is at 
once the parent, and the offspring, of every liberal art, 
and every useful science. But, say the Directors, the 
nature of the Indian people, their climate, and their 
usages,” form an insuperable obstacle to the operation 
among them, of these simple, and as it might have 
been supposed, universal principles of human society, 
or rather of human nature. What 1 are not these 
libelled subjects of the Company, men ? Have they 
not the common tastes, and feelings, and dispositions 
of men ? Arc the Bramin and the Hindoo, among all 
the sons and daughters of Adam, alone contented with 
articles of the first necessity,” when superfluities 
and luxuries arc placed within their reach ? But 
experience and fact, we are told, have decided the 
question. For two centuries the Company has been 
endeavouring to extend tlie sale of British produce in 
India, and, as they admit, with very little success. Of 
tlu! early records of their transactions, we certainly 
Know but liitlc, and we are inclined to suspect that 
much is not to be known. But in their more recent 
ljistor 3 ",a very careless enquirer miglit perhaps discover 
some events, and some traces of a policy, which 
would afford a satisfactory solution of the phenomenon 
in question, without recurring to tlie revolting suppo- 
sition, iliac there is in the Indian people any inherent 
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incapacity for improvement. That a great corpora- 
tion, conducting its aflFairs by the agency of a niime- 
rpus train of servants, unconnected with each other, 
and very remotely, if at all interested in the welfare of 
their employers, intrusted without any previous disci- 
pline, with the conduct of the most delicate and per- 
plexing mercantile transactions, and surrounded with 
all the pomp of Asiatic state, at a period of life which 
the sobriety of Kuropcan manners dedicates to study 
and seclusion ; that a trade so conducted should not 
easily have been extended, is, indeed, not very unac- 
countable. But is there not in the constitution of the 
East-India Company, another circumstance which still 
more clearly explains why India has for so many 
generations, been connected with European traders, 
without having made any progress in European arts or 
in European civilization ? The truth is simply ihivS, 
their character of merchants has been sunk in their 
character of sovereigns. To the maintenance and ex- 
tension of their territorial empire, objects merely incr- 
cantile have been sacrificed without hesilation or reluc- 
tance. Every European whom merit or fortune lias 
thrown into any political, financial, or judicial station 
in the Peninsula, feels a distinct and personal interc ut 
in tho permanency and extension of the empire 
of the Directors. The viceroys and judges of 
India, are bound to its support by every motive of 
vanit}^, ambition, and interest. In the covimrrdal 

prosperity 
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prosperity of tlie Company, none are directly con- 
cerned but the Holders of East India Stock ; and 
even their interest, in the augmentation of the trade, 
is little more than nominal* If then it should be un- 
happily imagined, by these rulers of tlie East, that their 
sovereignty can only bo maintained by depressing the 
immense population of India, by keeping them in igno- 
rance of those artsand habits of civilized life which might 
one day expand and elevate their minds, can it be doubt- 
ed, that this imperial policy would be inflexibly pursued, 
though it w'ere demonstrably ruinous to their interests as 
traders ? that their objects of stale would be enforced by 
the united zeal and activity of the whole of tlieir military 
and civil servants In India, and that the lamentations ol 
a few merchants in Leadenhall Street, over the wrcek of 
their commercial prospects, \vould be either unheard, or 
heard only to be derided ? Arc these speculations gra- 
tuitous or imaginary ? Let the Letter of Mr. Parry 
and Mr. Grant answer that question. Among the objec- 
tions they advance, against the destruction of their 
monopoly, it is one, that it would tend to enrich 
India rather than Britain, and would facilitate the 
progress of the former to independence. The ifiii- 
poverishment of India therefore, and the retardation 
of its progress in any of those tastes and feelings, 
whicli constitute the chief ornament of social life, 
however slow and imperceptible that progress might 
be, forms a fundamental part of the policy of the 

Company. 
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Company, In other words, it is their policy to sacri- 
fic(i every thing to their political, and notliing to their 
com mere iai interests ; no wonder that their subjects 
can purchase none of their superfluities we ofler 
them.” 

But it is not only the Enghsli Company who ha\ e 
been unsuccessful in their attempts to extend the sale 
of the xwaniifactures of Ituropc ; the French and 
Dutch, and more recently the Americans, have equally 
failed in the elforts they have made for the attainment 
of tlie same object. To the case of the French and 
Dutch Companies, much of what has been alread}^ said 
of the management and policy of the present rulers of 
India will, with some modifications, apply. 

The American trade, which has been conducted by 
individuals is, indeed, differently circumstanced. Why 
then have the citizens of the United States made all 
their payments, not in manufactures, but in specie ? 
For this plain reason, probably ; — the Americans are not 
a manufacturing people. The merchants of Boston 
and New York pay for every cargo of woollens or 
hardware, which they ship for India, the expence of 
freight across the Atlantic — the charges of their agents 
and shippers in this country — the increased rate of in-» 
surauce which, during the last twenty years (the period 
of their participation in this trade)- has been raised by 
the dangers of war, scarcely less upon the risks of 
neutral, than those of the belligerent— add to tliis, the 
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increased leugtli of tbe voyage and the facility of 
shipping a quantity of the precious metals by the 
smuggling trade with the South American Contineiit> 
without deviating a league out of the course of their 
voyage j and can it be insisted^ that the failure of the 
Americans to introduce manufactured articles into India, 
is a proof of any indisposition in the population of 
nearly one half of the habitable world to use these ar- 
tides, which arc little less than essential among the 
other half ? Tlic experiment, we will venture to assert, 
has never been fairly made. We are taunted witl) the 
reproach of being visionaries and speculators, for wish- 
ing that it should be attempted. We would reply to 
that reproach, that, in our humbie conception, no vi- 
sions are so fi^ntic, no speculations so monstrous and 
wild as theirs, who can seriously believe that, from the 
Cape of Good Hope eastward, to the Streights of 
Magellan, the world is destitute of those tastes and dis- 
positions which, under every other latitude, arc found 
to be the master passions of the human character ; who 
believes this monstrous proposition, not only without 
proof, but in defiance of all evidence, and in contradic- 
tion to all experience. 

To these facts and observations, arising from the 
nature and circumstances of the people and countries 
** of India, one remarkable argument may be added, 
furnished by our own experience at home. In the 
Charter of I7yj, provision was made for tiie export 
of Biiiish Ilian ufac lures to India, by any individuals 

“ who 
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who choose to embark in that trade. The 

Companv v i e required to find them tonnSge to a 
certain extent, which lias always been allotted at 
a rate of freight cheaper outward, as well as for 
the returns, than the Company themselves pay, or 
‘‘ as the Court think, than private ships could furnish 
it. But, in all the time that has elapsed since, 
“ very few applications, and these to a small extent, 
have been made, for leave to export the woollens, 
metals, and otlier staples of this country, on private 
account, tlie chief applications' having been for tl>e 
freiglit of wine, for the consumption of Europeans.’' 

Tlie Directors have still, however, yet another in- 
stance to advance of an unsncccssful attempt to intro- 
duce the manufactures of Europe into the East. Tin: 
private traders who have engaged in that trafKc under 
the Charter of 1793 have, it seems, carried on a very 
insignificant commerce, and that little with tlic Etiro- 
pcan, and not the native inhabitants of India. Now if 
any thing could prove to demonstration, how little 
dependence tlicsc acute and well informed advocates of 
tlie Itidian monopoly place in the wliole argument for 
its continuance, derived from the difliculty wliieli has 
hitherto been found in introducing European nianii- 
fcictnres into the Peninsula ; the adojition of such rea- 
soning as tills, must amount to such a demonstration. 
To pinion men down by every restriction whieli 
commercial jealousy ” could devise j — to bid them 
send their goods in the ships of their commercial rivals, 
in such proportions by each ship, as thc^c rivals 
D should 
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should determine ;~to deny thpm any power of regu- 
lating time of sailing; — to compel them to apply 
for freight and to pay, or give security for the payment 
of tljut freight, six months before the shipment of their 
goods ; — to call in October for lists of the quantities 
and qualities of these goods, of which their rivals 
were to have the carriage in the following April; — to 
subject them to forfeiture of their freight for non-deli- 
very of those lists; — to afford them no means of remo- 
val from an overstocked market ; and no factors but 
such as were licensed by, and dependent on those 
rivals ; — to limit the residence of these agents to the 
distance of ten miles from their own settlements ; and 
then, because when thus shackled and handcuffed, they 
have made but little progress in introducing their ma- 
nufactures into the East ; — to turn upon them and say, 
See, you have done nothing — you find that India has 
no market for your articles, and that you have no 
prospect of increasing your exports” — may, if 
meant as a sort of practical joke, be passable enough, 
but if intended as serious argument, is really little 
else but insult. The slave dealers who reproached 
with stupidity and ferocity the unhappy beings whom 
the stupidity of their owners degraded, and the ferocity 
of their drivers brutalized, were hardly less just, or less 
reasonable. 

Let it be inquired, in the next place, whether the 
adoption of so great a change in our Indian system, 

would 
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would 1)0 followed by the discovery of siicli new and 
valuable productions of the East, as would serve 
materially to augmcut tiie trade of this country with 
the Continents of Europe and America ; for, witli 
regard to the supply of our home consumption of 
Indian commodities, it cannot be asserted, tliat the 
importations already made by the Company and 
“ individuals do not abundantly sufBce Ibr it, or may 
‘‘ not, at any lime, be extended to the exigencies ol 
the market; in which, it may be noted, that a 
preference is given to the cotton and silk manufae- 
tures of onr own country, and to some of the 
tropical productions brouglit from our West-Indiaii 
Colonies. Nor can it be asserted, that new ailvcn- 
turers ill the Eastern trade, fitting out from Great 
Britain, could, with any profit to themselves, finv 
nish tlie hdtnc consum|itioii on cheaper terms than 
it is now supplied ; for both the Company, and 
British individuals resident in India, must have an 
advantage ov(*r such adventurers in the provision of 
‘‘ goods there (British residents in the freight also), 
and yet, of late, the great Indian staple of cottrui 
piece goods has been a losing article in this country.’’ 

(?ome wc now to the enquiry, whether we could 
find in the Indian market any articles which we might 
import into Europe, as a return for the commodiiie; 
which we hope to be able to carry from hence. And 
here we must again protest agaiuj^t tiic assumptit-ui of 
the Directors, that the subjects of their immetise em- 
pire, w'ould not be most materially ameliorated by 
the influence of a free trade, carried on between llr> 
country and India. That tfic demand for the piece 
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joods of the Peninsula, is, at present, very inconsi- 
derable, and that the supply is consequently sipall, 
we do not dispute ; but, would not that demand pro- 
gressively increase, as the price of these articles pro- 
gressively diminished ?•— and would not the Hindoo, 
tempted hy our manufactures, and instructed by om 
agents, learn to work up these goods at an ex pence 
incalculably less than that at which they are made 
at present ? — and should we not have in these articles, 
when so reduced in price, a suflicient and a profitable 
return for our exports? These improvements arc not 
the work of a day it is true ; and, for want of some 
returns immediately, the trade by which these im- 
provements arc to be fostered and <y’catcd, will, it 
is said, be destroyed in its cradle. We reply, first, 
that the free traders would find, at the first opening 
of the commerce of the East, some returns for their 
exports by supplanting the present trade of the Com- 
pany— a scheme which we suspect they will prove 
hardy enough to undertake, notwithstanding the -assu- 
rance of the Directors of the hopelessness of such a 
project. We reply, in the second place, that the 
enumeration of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
does 7iot eompieliend all, or even all the most mate- 
rial exportable articles of the East ; — that our mer- 
chants would i^robably ship tallow, and hides, from 
the Cape, and rice, and flax, from the Peninsula, even 
if tJie enumerated articles of export did not at first supply 

a suf- 



a sufficient rctui-ii for the manufactures of Sheffield or 
Glasgow; — that the traders of Liverpool and Bristol 
would not be under the necessity of returning to the 
ports of Great Britain in ballast, so long as the decrees 
of Napoleon, and the fears of Russia, impede the sup- 
plies \vc have usually received from^ the Kuropcaii 
Continent. 

Thus much in answer to the apprehensions, that 
our expected trade to the Peninsula will be bliglited 
in Its infancy, by the want of returns for our exports. 
But when we look forward to the probable future state 
of India, it really becomes difficult to treat with res- 
pect, the fears (perhaps wc should say the Ijopcs) ol 
the Directors, that the East would not ultiinatelj’' be 
able to make adequate returns for llie exports of Great 
Briiain. Considering Uio clicapucss of labour, through- 
out almost the whole of these extensive couiiirics— 
the docilitj" and mechanical ingenuity of all classes 
of their population — keeping it in mind that they have 
abei^ly, in no slight degree, learnt the value of those 
luxuries, Which opulence would bring within their reach 
—and remembering tjiat tlic operations of banking, 
and al! the other arts which experience bus contrived 
to fiicilitatc the details of commerce, arc familiar to 
them — and that in the love of external pontp they arc 
surpassed by no nation upon earth — can any man 
believe — can such men as Mr. Parry and T^Ir. Grant 
(except indeed when seated in the chairs of the Com- 
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pany) believe, that such a people as this, 'will not be 
roused into exertion when the gratification of their 
taste, their vanity, and their love of gain, will be the 
immediate reward ? 

These prospects wc arc told, however, are illusorv , 
and opposed to fact. From the nature of the Indiana. 
and their division into castes, it is not so easy amon;;> 
them as in Europe, to meet an increased demand 
by increased production.”^* Wc have much res- 
pect for the experience, and the most absolute coii- 
fidence in the veracity of Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant, 
but w'C are not^vithstandincr, somewdiat distrustful of 
the accuracy of this representation. We speak from 
high authority (and if the assertion is questioned that 
authority will be produced), in saying, that the re- 
verse of this statement is correctly true, that the divi- 
sioii of the Indians into castes, very much facilitates 
the introduction among anj/ particular caste, of any 
new habits, fashions, or usages, which may be adopted 
by the men of principal authority and influence aihong 
them ; and that so far from any dilhculty existing in 

producing an increased supply of Indian manufactures 
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to meet any new and unusual d<nhanJ, that there arc 
to be found throughout the wdjole extent of Hindostan, 
large numbers of persons belonging to all the diflcrent 
manufacturing castes, who arc prevented only by 
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%Tant of employment, from engaging in ilieir respec- 
tive hcre^Htary occupations. Immense numbers of 
weavers especially, arc to be found in this situation*. 
So mucli for the alledgcd incapacity of the Indians, to 
uiect anv increased demand in conscf|uencc of ineir 
division into castes. What impediments may arise 
from the nature of the Indian people f we liave al- 
ready considered. Tlic sentiments, as well as the 
sceptre of Aurengzebe, seem to have passed into the 
hands of tlicse imperial traders. 

The cliief commodities suited to the European 
market, which India has hitherto been found to 
produce, arc spices, pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, 
raw-silk, saltpetre, indigo, raw cotton, and above 
all, cotton manufactures of singular beauty and in 
endless variety.” 

To return to the consideration of the several articles 
of export from India enumerated by the Directors. 
The tonnage of the Company w'c arc informed, is suf- 
ficient for the importation from India of all the spices, 
pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw-silk, salt-pctre, 
indigo, raw cotton, and cotton manufacture, which 
the present consumption of Europe demands. We 
are disposed to admit the truth of this statement, and 
even to go one step further, and allow, that, supposing 
the monopoly continued, we do not think it at all im- 
probable that the present tonnage of the Company 
will ahvays be sufficient for the importation of so much 
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of those articles, as the consumption of Europe will 
on that supposition at any future time demand. IMost 
of these articles can now be purchased by the rich 
alone, ‘‘ and being articles of luxury (say the Direc- 
tors), can only have a limited consumption.” As long 
as they continue articles of luxury (if by that term 
is meant costlj^ articles), so long unquestionably they 
will not come into the hands of those who have but 
little to spare, except for the necessaries of life; but 
why need it be supposed that this is alv/ays to be the 
ease ? That a Corporation, feeling little or no interest 
in the extension of their trade, will not so encourage 
the productions of these commodities as to bring them 
within the reach of the lower classes of European so* 
cict}’^, experience has certainly proved, but is it proba- 
ble, that free traders will be equally remiss in extending 
the consumption of the articles of their trade, by lessen- 
ing in every possible manner the cxpencc of cultiv’'ating 
and producing them ? Three of the enumerated arti- 
cles of Indian import, silk, cotton, and hemp, can- 
not however, it sccnis, ever form any great staple in 
the imports from the Peninsula, Jn consequence of the 
cotnpetition of Italj’^, Georgia, and Russia. With 
respect to hemp, it is to be observed, that the uncer- 
tainty of the supply from the political circumi^ances 
of Russia, very materially diminishes the probability 
of any very formidable rivalship from that country. 
The raw silks of Italy are produced wdlh much more 
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cKpence than those of India, and thon^li it is true 
that all the expenses of the voyage from the Peninsula, 
are saved on the import of the Italian article, yet it 
is also true, that the specific gravity of silk renders it 
a very convapient and therefore a very advantageous 
part of a shipment from tiie East. Whatever advan- 
tages the cottons of Geoi*gia may possess from the vi- 
cinit}' of that country, yet in any competition ivith the 
productions of India, the superior quality of the article 
which experience has shewn, might, under an improved 
state of culture, be raised and imported from thence, 
^vould always give an indisputable preference to the 
Indian trader, in every market in which the finer kinds 
of cotton were in request. With resj^ect to the three 
last articles, it is also to be observed, tliat the ameliora- 
tion in the state of Indian manufactures and husbandry, 
which the advocates for a free trade to the Peninsula 
confidently and as we think not unreasonably expect, 
as the result of that measure, will give to llie pn)ducts 
of that country, great additional advantages, in a com- 
petition with the manufactures or produce of any 
other part of the world.' 

But were it indeed otherwise, where, in tlic pre- 
sent circumstances of the European Continent, could 
new commodities, imported into this country from 
India, find a vent, when many of those already 
** made, and of articles which the Continent used to 
take off, remain in our warehouses 
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In failure of every other argument^ to prove that 
1)0 extension of the present trade with India can 
be made with advantage to the importer) vve are at 
last referred to the present state of the European 
Continent. 

We have before had occasion to hint a suspicion of 
tome lurking distrust in the minds of the Directors 
themselves, of their own reasonings, and we arc the 
more confirmed in that suspicion, by their condescend- 
ing to seek support from such an ai*gumcnt as tins. 

Is it so clear tliat the present is to be the pcrmanci t 
state of the Continciit ? May wc not, without the im- 
putation of being very visionary speculators, hope, 
that the time is not far distant, when an empire ac- 
quired and maintained by means which humanity never 
sanctioned, will be overturned by the sure thougli 
cardy vengeance of insulted nature. It is not indeed, 
it is not an unwholesome lessou for all unlimited 
sovereigns, whether they rule as individuals or as 
companies, to learn, that dominion acquired by^pluiN 
der, is but too certainly destroyed by the same means 
which were used for its acquisition ; that the bloodshed 
which precedes tlie establishment of a despotic throne, 
is but the first and the least sanguinary act in the fatal 
tragedy, which despotism has too frequently exhibited 
upon the great theatre of the world. But if the Direc- 
tors will compel ustoexandno bow this, great question 
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is affected by the present circumstances of Europe ; if 
tliey will have us introduce this element into our cal- 
culations ; why then we ask, arc there no circumstances 
in the i)rescnt state of Europe or of Great Britain, 
wliich call uj)on the Parliament of those kingdoms for 
immediate relief ? Have we no manufacturers unem* 
ploved, or employed only in the destruction of the 
public peace and security ? Have we no unusual im- 
pediments to commercial speculation, which can only 
)>c removed by opening new channels for our enter- 
prise ? and it is at this time, under such present cir- 
cumstances,” that wc are called upon to throw the 
T. hole traffic with 400 millions of people into the liands 
a Bankrupt Company, of a Company who by their 
own coiiicssion, arc ceasing to Ivk4v to that trade as 
an object of gain, and whose decreasing capital hears 
but too ju>,t a proportion to the progressive diminution 
or their exports ? But it will be objected, the legislature 
would in vain endeavour to appease present distur- 
bances, and to aliay present heats, by holding out the 
prospect that in the year 1S14, a new trade will be 
o))encd to our needy manufacturers. That the Jegishu 
ture will not so create' new resources for the present 
supply of these manufacturers, we admit j but will they 
not create consolatory expectations ? will it not he an 
adihtional and powerful argument in the mouth of 
those wlio are exerting their authority and influence to 
promote intcrniil peace and good i'>rdf'r .■anonr‘'‘'t ii'^, if 
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they can say to these unfortunate sufferers, that their 
representatives are not indifferent to their distress, that 
the influence of this mighty Company has wciglied 
less with them than tne wants and necessities of their 
constituents, and that the government has established 
some claim to the gratitude of their subjects by omitting 
no measure wiiich could be devised for their relief? To 
us, in truth, a view of present circumstances would lead 
to very different conclusions from those formed by the 
Directors, were not such considerations really unde- 
serving of serioua attention, in forming a decision of 
which it is not too much to affirm, that the consequen- 
ces will be felt in ages, when all the awful projects and 
apprehensions which now agitate every corner of the 
civil:/‘.'d world will be cou.dgned to oblivion. 

It would really be divertin- , if the subject were not 
too serious for mirth, to observe the language held by 
these incorporated merchants on the subject of their 
monopoly. The refusal of the Company to viake 
concessions ” to the people of these realms, are sup- 
posed by their official advocates to have been the origin 
of certain unfounded complaints. Truly this new 
dynasty might well take a lesson of courtesy f^om some 
of the alxlicated sovereigns of the East. The florid 
exuberance of style in uhich the stately language of 
oriental diplomacy is.c lothed, is at least some token of 
real or assumed respect for those to whom it is address- 
ed, and to us ordinary folks, it would scarcely seem 
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Jess prepost eroos should these new potentates embellish 
the entries in their ledgers and daybooks, with the 
tropes and rhetoric of those very eloquent personages, 
than that they should adopt in these their state [capers 
tlie dignified tone of European cabinets. This, how- 
ever, wc admit is mere verbal criticism, and though 
in point of taste, we think such sort of phraseology 
li, not the most happily selected, we are not very soli- 
citous to dispute that matter witii them. 

And hence may appear the inapplicability of that 
‘ argunient, which has sometimes been urged in favor 
of enlarging, or rather opening the Indian trade to 
“ individuals, ‘ that they should be allowed to bring 
^ iionie the smplus produce of India which the Com- 
‘ P^‘tiy did not require.’ There can be no room for 
a<ldjiional importations, when the ordinary scale 
< * proves too large. But in the use of thisl plausible 
“ plea, respecting surplus produce, there w^as always 
a great fallacy. It seemed to imply, that tlicre was 
a stock of commodities in India which continually rc- 
rnaineJ undisposed of, wliereas nothing is more evi- 
“ debt, than that the productions of tiny country will 
be regulated by the demand, and that no agricul- 
turists or manufacture|‘s will go on from year to year 
“ to produce that for which they have no sale. The 
term, as connected with the Compafiy, might also 
convey the idea, that they were the only purchasers 
in the country ; whereas, at that very time, British 
residents and foreign nations had the privilege of 
‘‘ exporting goods to the western world, and there 
“ was a great coasting and internal trade from one 
“ t '.oi of f'vda to anoi'.’-.. F’.l tl:e argnmciit for 
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permitting individuals to export the surplus produce, 
included full}-, though not professedly, the principle 
** of transplanting British capital to India, in order to 
raise produce there ; a principle which, it may be 
thought, this country has already carried sufficiently 
** far in its other distant dependencies, and which 
could not be applied to India without political con- 
sequences.” 

The conccLision wliich the Company refiisoJ to 
make, is one whicli we apprcliend will never be so- 
licited again, a liberty to bring home ibc surplus 
produce of India, which the Co.npany did not re- 
quire,” that wc suppose a permission to go into 
the Indian market to buy up whatever refuse articles 
the Company’s ageiii.> might be unwilling to purchase. 
To granting ibis certainly not very presumptuous 
request, the Directors it seems had two ol/jcctions ; 
1st, 7diat there was no surplus produce to he found in 
tlic Pcrnnsida, inasmuch as the su[>ply of Indian wares 
would not of course logularly exceed the regular 
demarn] of tl ** unrehasers of those articles. Now, acb 
luitting the accuracy of this statement, one of two 
oonscque?iCcs wc submit, must have been the inevitable 
result of pcrmltiing these buyers of surplus produce to 
enter into tli<i market — either they would have found 
nothing to purchase, and would have desisted from the 
attempt — cr their intervention would have created a 
surplus produce, and they would tlien have been able 
to ship v;))at('ver eargnes tliev mlglit have chaneed to 
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require. Tins latter result -jce certainly imagine trouitl 
have been the consequence of such a concession, and 
so probably thought the Directors ; nor is it a matter 
of inucli surprize, that, under the influence of suphex- 
peetcitions, they should have refused to grant the desired 
indiiigence. Another principle it seems of very alarm- 
ing import was also included in this request of our 
merchants, ‘‘ the principle of transplanting British 
capital to India, in ordc*r to raise produce tlierc.’^ Of 
the evils likely to arise from the adoption of such a 
principle, the Court of Directors appear to entertain 
no small apprehension, and indeed, no man will re- 
proach them with liaving in their own commercial iXd.Xi'S- 
actions been guilty of this fatal error. 

But why, ma}" M*e not a>k, sitould this transfer of 
British capital to India be deprecated, as a policj^ 
pregnant with so much evil ? If, by being transplant- 
ed to a kindlier soil, it can be rendered more produc- 
tivt.* • — if its increased returns are to be poured back 
into^thc bosom of the country from wliich itself was 
derived; — if, instead of lying as it now lies, and as in 
our advanced state of society it must always, in sonic 
dtfgree remain, uncultivated and unimprosed, it were 
u?cd to call forth the activity, to stimul.ile the inven- 
uon, arid to ameliorate tlie condition of million^ of our 
fellow creatures and fellow subjects, and, by a eh;. in 
of causes as immutable a. the course of aatnri itself, 
u]f;matcly to ameliorate our own ;^wou’(i any wr^c 
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man lament such an employment of our wcaltli-— would 
anybody of men, wholly exempt from commercial 
jealousy,” lament it ? To the very hasty and im» 
perfect sketch we have attempted to give of the pro- 
bable effect of a free trade, on the vast regions now 
under our dominion in the East, we refer for the proof, 
the only proof which the nature of this discussion 
enables us now to give, of the justice of those expec- 
tations. 

llcsolved, however, to justify, at all events, the 
severity of their refusal to the merchants of this coun- 
try of any participation, even in the surplus produce 
of India, the Directors next, (not wholly in consis- 
tency with their former argument) proceed to observe, 
that some surplus produce (taking that term as appli- 
cable to all that exceeds the wants of the Company 
themselves) may be raised within their empire, but 
that British Residents and foreign Merchants have 
the privilege of exporting goods to the Western 
world.” — Wc can easily understand, that it may be 
much more convenient to the Company to acquiesce in 
a surplus” trade, carried on by British Residents 
and foreign Merchants, than in any commerce in which 
British Merchants should immediately participate.— 
British Residents are not very dangerous rivals, and 
foreign Merchants” are to be found under tliat, or 
some other equally convenient ambiguity of nanoc, 

in 



ill almost every traffic established- on the face of the 
globe. 

With respect to the Americans, they owe their ad- 
vancement and success in the Indian trade to the trea- 
ty made with them by our Government in 1794, to tlie 
])clligerent state of Europe since that time, and, 
above all, to the neutral character they possessed, 
which enabled them to navigate more cheaply, more 
expeditiously, as well as more safely than our mer- 
chants or the Company could, and to supply many 
parts of the European Continent and of South 
America, to which our ships had no access. Tlicsc, 
with the increase of the consumption of eastern 
commodities among themselves, are tlie true causes 
of the growtli of the American trade with India ; 
and even tlie abolition of the Company’s privilegc\s 
would not have transferred the share they acquired 
of it to our merchants, because it could not have 
lessened [the advantages under which the Americans 
“ then carried it on, nor have gained us eitlicr the 
‘‘ supply of their internal demand, or admission to 
many ports which w^erc open to them. What the 
Company could do, in the way of regulation, to 
Induce the inequality between the American traders 
and our own merchants, you know, Sir, was effected, 
as soon after the expiration of the treaty of 1794 as 
His Majesty’s Government thought expedient.” 

Among those foreign merchants, into whose hands 
this trade has fallen, the Americans are, unques- 
tionably, our most formidable and active rivals ; and 
the Directors feel it especially important to shew, 
that the intervention of that enterprising j)eople into 
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the commerce of the East, has not been owing to any 
erroneous policy on tlie part of the Company.” — 
Several European nations having (we are informed) 
from the native Sovereigns of India, the riglit of 
possessing settlements and carrying on trade there, 
we could not interrupt the exercise of it, whilst 
they remained at peace with us.” To which of 
the European nations does this description a])ply at 
present ? and may not that policy be, without injus- 
tice, stigmatised as unwise, wliich has, at an im- 
mense cxpcnce of blood and treasure, expelled the 
nations of Europe from their trade and settlements 
in the East — not for the purpose of rendering those 
settlements advantageous to Grcat-Britain — not for 
the purpose of bringing that trade into the Thames,” 
but to give the citizens of the United States, still 
greater facilities in underselling us, not only in their 
own markets, but in Turkey, in South America, in 
the North of Europe, in short, in every market in 
which we still might have entered into competition 
with them ? That competition it seems, however, 
would have l»cen ineffectual. The advantages of their 
neutral character ” enabled the Americans to carry 
on this trade so cheaply and expeditionsly,” that 
even the abolition of the Company’s privileges 
would not have transferred the share they acquired 
of it to our merchants.” — Some counterpoise against 
these advantages, might, it is supposed, have been 

found 
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found in the power whicli, as sovereigns of India^ 
the Company possessed of laying additional duties 
upon this American traflic, but all that could be done 
in tile way of regulation, was, it appears, cflhcted, 
as soon after the expiration of the treaty of 1704 , 
‘‘ as His Majesty’s Government thought expedient. ” 
— That treaty expired in ISOf), since which period 
we have completed the conquest of all the settlements 
of which the nations of Europe were in possession 
throughout India ; and is it to be contended, that 
the wealth of Great Britain is to be squandered in 
making distant conquests, of which a neutral is to 
rcaj) all the benefit? — that we have conquered Batavia 
and the Mauritius, without having acquired a right 
of regulating the traffic of those settlements for our 
own benefit ? Great, indeed, arc the advantages of 
neutrality, if it can claim such privileges as these *, if, 
in addition to all the means of cheapness, security 
and dispatch, with wdiich the American trader can na- 
vigtite the ocean, he is to be admitted to a free trade 
with all the settlements which our arms have acquired, 
exempted from tliojc duties and restrictions which 
every state has an unquestionable right to impose 
upon the trade of foreigners, with its own colonial 
establishments, and is to possess these advantages, not 
in common with our own merchants, but in preference 
to them, and even to their absolute exclusion. 

F 2 Upon 
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Upon this part of the subject, it becomes, however, 
unnecessary to enlarge, from our being, fortunately, 
it) possession of a most important and conclusive proof 
of the ruinous effect of this preference of American 
to British traders, in the letter of tlie Marquis Wel- 
lesley, dated at Fort William, 30th September 1800. 
To this most interesting document, we beg leave to 
refer those who may doubt whether, in this instance 
at least, the policy of the Company has not been 
erroneous.” 

Among the terrors which have taken possession of 
the Company, in the prospect of a free intercourse 
between this country and the East, the fear of a 
ruinous competition in the markets, both at home 
and abroad, appears to be the most predominant.” 
Upon this subject something has already been advanced 
in the course of these remarks, and much more, at a 
more convenient opportunity, might easily be offered. 
Strange, indeed, are the apprehensions with which 
men arc luiuiitcd, when their reason and their memory 
have submitted to the dominion of fancy. History has 
been written to no purpose, and* philosophy has com- 
mented on it in vain, if, in these days, men, to whom 
both philosophy and history are familiar, are still 
watching wah anxiety the proportionate amount of 
exports and imports, and trembling, lest the prodiga- 
lity of our merchants should plunge us into a traffic, 
of which all the loss would be sustaiued by Britain, and 
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all the benefit acquired by India.— If, indeed, our 
merchants acted in corporations, and not as indivU 
duals, — had they no personal interest, to stimulate 
their activity and to awaken their circumspection,— 
l)ad they, in short, all the vices of joint stock com- 
panics, there might be some justice in these alarms* 
( onsidcring the expectations, however, which the 
Company entertains of the total dissolution of their 
own commercial existence, the concern which they 
express for the future mercantile disasters of the coun» 
try, must be admitted to be at least a very liberal and 
disinterested anxiety. 

And, in the first place, it would, in substance 
and in form, entirely abolish the qualified monopoly 
wliich the Company still enjoys of the Indian trade. 
The admission of all piivate merchants, at their 
pleasure, and of their ships, into that trade, would 
“ make it as perfectly free as the trade to our American 
or West-lndian colonies. There would, as to India^ 
be an end of all exclusive privilege of trade.’^ 

We are now to consider the effects of the proposed 
change upon the East-India Company and upon British 
li’idia. Of these the firsi is, that the admission of all 
private merchants at their pleasure and of their ships 
“ into’’ the Indian trade, ‘‘ would, in substance and in 
form, entirely abolish the qualified iionopoly which 
the Company still enjoys” of that trade. To say 
the honest truth, we are not very well able to refute this 
reasoning. However sceptical other men may be, we 
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feel ourselves compelled to admit, that the destruction of 
the Company’s monopoly would be inconsistent with its 
existence, and that they would not alone be able to 
speculate in the Indian trade, when other men might 
engage in it at their pleasure. Having therefore very 
fairly made this concession, we are relieved from the 
necessity of examining the very elaborate argument, 
with which it has so ably and irresistibly been sup- 
ported. 

In the other alledgcd mischievous consequences of 
throwing open the Indian trade, we are not disposed 
quite so readily to acquiesce ; the mere enumeration is 
however not a little alarming. Tlic destruction of the 
Company in their political capacity ; a ruinous compc* 
tition in the markets both at home and aibroad j disap- 
pointment and consequent discontent ; a violation of 
the territorial rights of the Directors ; the destruction 
of all East-Indian sales by public auction ; the aban* 
donment of their factories ; want of employment among 
tlie commercial branch of their civil servants ; the im- 
practicability of procuring bills upon Great Britain ; 
the disuse of their ships ; the jruin of the China trade ; 
the sacrifice of our revenue ; and the loss of India ! 
Awful indeed is the responsibility of those whose task 
it is to legislate for the world, but to legislate under the 
apprehension, that consequences such as these are de- 
pendent on their decisions, may well overwhelm the 
weak and intimidate the firmest minds. In this deba- 
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tii)g age and nation, but lew, probably, amongst us, 
and but very few indeed of our legislators, can be so 
little versed iii political dispute, as not to be on their 
guard against that sort of ruse de guerre^ which is so 
coinnionly practised in almost every description of 
public controversy. To overwhelm an opponent with 
a detail of the miseries and dcbtruction, to which his 
measures or his projects tend, while all jnoof of the 
approach of those miseries, and the probability of that 
destruction, is withheld — in staling the evils to wdiich 
the adoption of one alternative will lead, to omit any 
inenlion of the mischiefs which will probably be consc- 
rj'acnt lijion tiic otlicr — to attribute to the schemes of 
j vjur adversary all the wretchedness and disaster, for 
winch the mismanagement of preceding generations 
bus prepared the way, are among tho moct elicap and 
easy arts to which men, dilliJent of the opinions for 
which they arc dispilling, arc accustomed to resort. 
But though this species of attack is easy, the assailant 
can tbe^f impose upon his antagonist a duty sufHcientlj 
arduous. It throws upon him the burden of disproving 
the widest and most sweeping assertions, and Mihjects 
him, when his proof is completed, to the mortificatioTi 
of being told, that he has left untouched the particular 
views and arguments, upon wdiich the conclusions of 
bis opponent depend. He, however, who voluntarily 
engages in the contest, has no right to complain of 
those practices, which the usages, rather than the laws 
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of political warfare, have establishc»i. So far, there - 
jfbre, as it may be practicable, compatibly with that 
brevity which it is our purpose to ensure, we will pro- 
ceed to consider in order the several disastrous consc* 
quences, which the Directors assure us will be tlic 
result of opening the trade to the Peninsula. 

** The loss of the Indian monopoly, such as it wa ^ 
‘‘ left by the Act of 1793, would lead, by no slow 
process, to the entire subversion of the Company, 
both in their commercial and political capacity, and 
of that system which the Legislature has appointed 
for the government of British India, of whicn system 
the Company forms an integral and essential part. ” 

First then it seems that the subversion of the Com- 
pany in their commercial and political capacity, will be 
the cons/‘qnnnce of the )o> 2 » uf the Indian monopoly. 
Some men might question whether this consequence, 
admitting its probability, woUkl really be an event 
much to be deprecated ; with the political part of that 
subject, however, we have at present no concern. 

That the subversion of the Company, in its commer- 
cial capacity, would be the issue of the proposed al- 
teration, is, we certainly think, very highly probable ; 
and why should that result be lamented ? Could the 
loss of a trade, to which they have ceased to look as an 
object of gain, cause any diminution of their revenue r 
or rather, would not the duties, which, as sovereigns 
of the Peninsula, they would levy upon the then aug- 
mented 
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inented trade of their empire, be a source of revenue 
ofwhicli they arc now wholly destitute. That some 
direct inllucncc may be acquired b}* their authority in 
the markets of the East, over those by w hom those 
markets are supplied, may be allowed ; but it must also 
be remembered, that trade is a system of rc'eiprocal 
obligation, and that any power so gained will be pretty 
fairly balanced by the dependence whicli, in the same 
transactions, will be necessarily incurred. Nor is it in 
ihc estimate of tbe consequences, of w hieli tlie loss of 
their monopoly might be productive, to he forgotten, 
that much of an indirect, but most powerful intliieuce, 
might be a<*quired, by displaying themselves to the 
Asiatic world in ponq) and spk ndour, berating theii 
exalted station, not as the broke rs and pedlars of Eu- 
rope truckling for some paltry bargain, but holilly 
claiming the sovereignty of India, and becanniiig in 
profession what, in intention and policy, tiioy liavc so 
long sought to be. 

If the change itself did not occasion the fill of 
the Company, tlie clisappointinents which fijo j)rivate 
adventurers could ngt fail to expcnacnice WD’jId, by 
them, be charged to the ififluc?ic(i of th(i r(‘maining 
^ privileges of the Company, and they would not 
rest until the whole tvere extinguished.’' 

Descending at length to less momentous considera- 
tions, the Directors discover, amongst the evils whicli 
a free trade with India would tall into being, one ca- 
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lumity which does not at Brst sight appear to wear a 
very alarming aspect. “ The disappointments of pri- 
vate traders would be charged to the influence of the 
remaining privileges of the Company.” That com- 
plaints and reproaches would be more effectual to un- 
dermine whatever privileges the (’ompanjJ' might then 
retain, than they have been to subvert those of which 
they are now in possession, is not very credible ; at 
least, the Company liaving m:iile a fair experiment 
of the inutility of concessions, won!\l liave then a much 
stronger argument, to cli./provo the jjulicy of yielding 
to s uh conijdaints, than any uf which they arc in 
possessici) at present. 

Tii(! jii't ici^ of the teiTitorial claims of tlie Directors, 
it U not within the object of tliCoO [)agcs to discuss. 

With ihc cessation of their Indian trade, their 
Indian subordinate factories, w hich have betm reared 
in the course of more ihair a century, and which 
are the scats of the best manufactures produced in 
tlie coiuuvy, must he abandoned, and all the com- 
‘‘ mercial branch of their civil servants be thrown out 
of employ. 1 heir purchases of goods at home, for 
the Indian market, must ako cease, W'ith the circu- 
lation of money which has enabled them to support 
their credit in liingland, and to piovide lor the paj^^ 
ment of hills, wLicIi it lias been long and necessarily 
the practice to draw on them from India ; a practice 
whicn, undei siieii a change of circumstances, couldi 
not he conLiniicd : and, in general, the great akl 
wiiich tijc ^ oliticul aiiairs of Hr itish 'India have, at 
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all tunc?, tiCiiv'cJ from the commercial err Jit and 
resources of the Cumpany, witli the rt'cij rocally 
beneficial eo-operution of the clKTeient pans of the 
Company’s system, mutt thus be des’royed. Ifi 
like manner, tiie Company must cease to employ 
the numerous class of execlient ships they have eii- 
ga<j;cd for the Indian trade, ;>hijis eonstrucied for 
warlike delencc as well as for cuinnKM*c(‘, and ren- 
der(‘d expensive only, hy being necessarily destined 
and fitted for the performance of politicid services.’* 

Of the ruinous efTccts of throwing open the India© 
trade, the next wliich the Directors proceed to con- 
sider, arc the abandonment of their factories, want 
of employment for their commercial servants, the im- 
practicability of finding bills upon Great Britain, the 
disuse of their shipping, and the want of means of 
conveying naval and military stores. To all this re- 
presentation, the answer appears perfectly simple and 
obvious. If the effect of the opening of the Indian 
trade will be permanently to diminish tljc comiiicrciiJ 
dealings between tliis country and the Hast — in that 
case, much of the evil h-nc stated, may not improba- 
bly result from tiie adoption of tiial meaiuren That 
such will not be the effect of an opi-n inidc, we have 
already endeavoured to prove, and we trust not wholly 
without success. But supposing what for the purpose 
of the present argument, it is amply suifieient to sup- 
pose, that the trade with the East when conducted by 
individual merchants, will be only equal in amount 
to that wlucli the Company carries on at present, will 
o 2 not 
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not the subordinate Indian factories be as necessary fur 
the conduct of that trade, as of the commercial 
dealincrs which arc now transacted there ? and will not 
the commercial servants of the Directors, in proportion 
to their skill and exjjerience be fully occupied as con- 
signees or as correspondents of the private traders of 
Great Britain ? That those factories would, in the 
case supposed, cease to be the establislirncuts of the 
EasUliidia Compan\’, and that those commercial ser- 
vants would {giiooil their commercial character) cease, 
to be the servants of the Compaii} , may perhaps be 
conceded, but as these factories and commercial ser- 
vants constitute a part of that mercantile system of 
the Company, to which they have ceased to look jis 
an object of gain,” and which is in truth rather a 
burden and a loss ; in what manner can the Directors 
be injured by this mercantile disunion from a con- 
nexion which, so far as it is mercantile, is of no ad- 
vantage to them, while all the rights of sovereignty 
over their servants, and of territorial property in thcii 
factories, are maintained inviolate. 

The same reasoning M ill extend to tlic other supposed 
injurious consequences of an open trade, which arc at 
present under our consideration. The private com- 
merce, wliich is to occupy the markets, now supplied 
b}" the Company, is not very likely to be carried on 
without the intervention of Bills of Exchange, nor is it 
very easy to conceive how the annual amount of these 
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bills should, (on the supposition upon whicli wc arc 
now proceedings) be less in the one system than in the 
ether. 

But on the destruction of their monopoly, it seems, 
the ships now chartered by the Company must be laid 
up, since being built for warlike defence as well as 
commerce, they would be unsuited to the purposes uf 
private merchants, and the supplies of naval and mili- 
tary stores, whicli liave usually been conv eyed in tlicm, 
must conseqnenily ccasc to be exported. Why the 
means of warlike defence ” are not as necessary for 
tile individual merchant as for the Company, yet re- 
mains to be told, ^^’hy a corporation possessing a 
capital of 4^22, 567, f>53 and bnrdt'iicd with a debt ex- 
ceeding that capital by more tlian G millions, should be 
better able to take uj) very expensive sbipiiing than tlic 
merchants of these realms — whose ea])itid engaged 
onl}’^ in one brancli of trade (the West Indian) cxcecdi 
the amount of tlie Company’s capital and debt put 
together — is still to be cliscoverctl, aTKlv>hy, tliesc 
merchants, who we arc informed u .11 bo unable to assort 
any cargoes for the ifldian market, sliouid icfuse to 
give the Company frcigiit for tluir warlike stores in 
their half empty vessels, on pritt v reasonntde terms, 
the Chairman and Deputy C iiairman have left us to 
enquire. 

It is however unnecessary to deny, that the disuse of 
a large proportion of the shipping at present engaged 

in 
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ill the truck to Lidia, wouid be among the very pro- 
bable consequc!)ccs of rliroiving* open that trade to 
private speculation. Bul in truth do not think that 
the ease of the Directors wili be much iridehtei>to this 
argument. On the coutr*.ry, we arc iiiciiiu d lo sus- 
pect, that it is a concession which tliey have somewhat 
unwisely and unwarily made. Visionary as our mer- 
chants may be, they liave not yet learned to speculate 
so wildly as to charter sliips of eight, ten, or twelve 
Luiidrcd tons burden, for a voyage wliicli can be inacle 
with incomparably more cliea])ness, safety, aiul dis- 
patch, by vessels of one hall or one iim\l < -f t.iat 
toniitJge. The (i'ornpaiiy, true to their pruiciplti of 
despising all narrow consideraions of eoiinneieial 
profit” liavc indeed neglected this as well as other 
ealculdti()u.>, which to men, to whom coiisiclerations of 
riiat kind arc familiar, might have appeared important^ 
That Britioh iMiuelianl:? sliould rclijse to take up the 
shipping now cIku lercd by the Conijiany, can we sup- 
pose arise only from thir — that tlic Company’s ships 
arc not well adapted for the trade in wliieli they arc 
engaged. For what reason ilu*n iiavc they so Jong 
been employed ^ To that questio!^, some havcnqdied, 
by reterring to tljc intlucncc of tlic Shipping Interest 
in the Court ol D. rectors, others by calling to mind 
the habitual carclcssiiiiss and imprudence of Joint Stock 
Companies — the Chairman and Deputy Chairman by 
telling u*- tliUt they are dcstinod and fitted for t!ie 
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performacc; of polii’cal services*’ adopting tlic last as 
tlie nu.'.t :i!:llioritative cx[)hiiialu)n of tl»e practice in 
quc^tiui), still it seems impossible to evade tlie condu’- 
fiion that here at least the conimercial interests of the 
Company have been sacrificed to their interests as 
sovereigns — that so far as this most material article of 
expcnce is concerned, their imperial is incompatible 
'ivith their mercantile character, and that, if in noollun* 
yet certainly in this respect, the trade witii India will 
be more chea]»ly and udvantageoiisly conducted by 
priv*ale merchants than by the Kast-India Company, 

But there is no reason to helicvo the evils woidd 
end here, 'i'iu' monopoly of the China trade, which 
it is proposed to eontinut*, would !)ot hi* saie. 
** British ships, w'hen permiU(*d to r4ing(‘ at ph'asiire 
tlirough the Indian sea‘^, however interdict' d from 
tluit trade, would attemjit to jittrlicipate in it, cotlier 
** by resorting to it as the (‘ountry sliips tlo, iindler 
“ color of carrying on the coasting trade, or by othei 
means obtaining teas, and the other prodnetioiic; of 
‘‘ CMna, at the most convenient Indian [>orts. I.f)vo 
of gain, disappointments in o‘hcr Vv*'3’s, the hryoe 
ot irnpinmv, would stinuehite i/ieir (‘ondneiori^ to 
break tliroegh reslrictions irnpcj^cel iii tln^ count tgy, 
“ British subjects, \\!in no.v navigate tlie Indian Seas, 
sail from some c^nc of cm e.aahl sli^j settlements 
there, and arc amenable to t!ie laws of it : it would 
not be so with men having no demieile in Imlia. 
ranging the numerous rCtods a id coasts < f ti • 
Lastern Scjs, \vher<* tin y wc.idd he ni'hiMe.n, an j 
‘‘ w .hence the v could liOl be* to I' Ire] h/ 
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complaints, the probability of impunity might tempt 
them to commit upon the weak natives, accustomed 
to repose confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice 
and licentiousness, which would wound the national 
character, raise complaints throughout India, and 
set the people against us.” 

There are but two other points in the letter of the 
Directors to which we shall solicit the attention of our 
readers. 1st. , The apprehensions entertained that our 
private merchants, ranging the numerous islands 
and coasts of the Eastern Sea,” would be tempted to 
commit upon the weak natives, accustomed to repose 
confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice and liccn- 
tiousnes*'’, which would •wound the national character^ 
raise complaints throughout India, and set the people 
against us.” The same fears apply to China, with 
tills dificrence only : that there we should set the Etn- 
peror against us. That men will be licentious where 
they can be so with impunity, w c are not so ignorant 
of men as not to believe, nay, were wc incredulous 
upon this point, perhaps a glance at the history of 
Modern India itself might sufi^ce for our convictior. 
But that men will be habitually licentious where they 
have a strong ^mroediate private interest in restraining 
their passions, we are not so wholly unacquainted with 
the power of self-interest as to think very probable. 
If the ruinous competition in the Indian Market of 
^ which the Directors speak is not a phantom of their 
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o\Vn creation ; it is surely somewhat incredible t'lat men 

with their bands full of unsaleable wares, should not 

rather assume the obsequious civility of the private 

tradesman, than the insolent licence which in the mere 

« 

agent of a vast Joint Stock Company, would be natural 
and intelligible. 

In China, where the effects of such a spirit would 
be most to be feared, we could exercise no authority, 
** sufficient to controul men not within the reach of tlie 
** Indian Guvernments, or to defeat their schemes and 
associations for eluding the laws. Practice would 
** embolden them, and time increase their numbers. 

It is hardly conceivable they would not venture upon 
** irregularities which would oflFend the Chinese Go- 
vernment, who, whilst the delinquents escaped to 
England with impunity, would doubtless take satis- 
faction of the national factory ; and the pride and 
jealousy of that government, alarmed by repeated 
** instances of this nature, from the desultory visits of 
a new order of Englishmen, insubordinate to the 
representatives of the nation, might determine to 

dismiss the whole together.” 

• 

The inconveniences anticipated from the petulance 
of our traders in Borneo or Sumatra, would, we con- 
jecture, however, produce very little alarm at Lea- 
denball Street, if the sensibility of the Directors were 
not excited for the preservation of the peace and 
good order of China also. We arc aw^arc that the 
apprehensions entertained by the Directors on this 
ground are not confined to themselves, but tliat many 
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men, who have no immediate personal interest in the 
continuance of the monopoly of the Company in the 
Cliina trade, are disposed to acquiesce in the justice 
of these alarms, and such, irwleed, appear to be the 
views of His Majesty’s Ministers in their observations 
of the 2d March 1812. Upon this question, we wish 
to suggest a few considerations, which may tend to 
shew the fallacy of the representations which have 
been so assiduously circulated, in relation to this part 
of the subject: and, 1st. we must observe, that the 
agents of the Company at Canton arc the mere factors 
of a great commercial establishment, and not the 
servants of the Sovereigns of India. No one, who 
knows any thing of the haughty spirit of the Court 
of Pekin, will, fora moment believe that the agents 
of the Company can derive any protection from the 
violence or insults of the Emperor of China, frond 
their connection with a body of merchants, w^hose 
power that magnificent person considers probably 
with the most supreme indiflFerence ; arid for jvhose 
occupation, except as it may supply him whh some 
of tl)e conveniences of life, he doubtless entevtairts 
the most unqualified contempt. So far, then, the in. 
dividual merchant will, at lesist, be on an equality 
Tvdth the agent of the Company — that they will bfe 
equally de^stitute of any means of acquiring respect 
or toleration, except v/liat they may derive from the 
good character for submissivciiess and orderly beha- 
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vioiir, which they may respectively establish. That 
this is a very difficult task to any description of men 
need not be denied ; nay, we will even say, tluit, 
however we might feel as mei'chants, we should, as 
men, be sorry if it wer^j otherwise than difficult. But, 
in cotnsidt'ring which of the two classes of persons, 
who would bfs engaged in that occupation, w^ould be 
nio.st likely to conduct themselves with the deference 
and regularity which Chinese pride or policy might 
exact, it seems hardly questionable, but that the 
master supercargo and seamen of a Bristol or Liver* 
pool trader, would far surpass in quietness and docility 
Uic commander and crew' of a China ship in the em- 
ploy of the Company: and if the com))arisoii should 
be extended to the factors on shore, the result would 
be still more clearly in favour of the agent of the 
private mercliant. 

In the first place, it must be remarked, tliat the 
£ast*India Cofhpany are in possession of the market 
—and tliat the private trader ccmld only hope to make 
a 'profitable voyage by supi^ianting, in some degree, 
so powerful a rival.— To this ewd, the arts of ir»si* 
noation and address w'ould be tlic most obvious and 
natural path. 

2dly. The inferior bulk and peacefnl appearance 
of tlie ships of the private trader, would tend much 
to diminish any jealousy which the government of 
China might entertain of the objects of the individual 
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merchantt But that the same government should feel 
some apprehensions of the immense armaments of the 
East-Iodia Company^ is considering the putiry mariiie by 
iii'iiich that great Empire is dcfendej 9 no very extraor- 
dinary or unwarrantable instance of suspicion. 

3d. It would hardly escape the penetration of that 
very jealous people, that much less was to be feared 
from any number of insulated individuals, than from a 
body of men whose identity of interest and connexion 
with one common head, w^ould enable them to conduct 
any lawless enterprize which they be supposed to 
meditate, with vigour, celerity, and i ct. 

4tl). The complement of one of the Company’s 
China ships is very much larger in proportion to its 
tonnage, than the cre>v which any private merchant 
>vou1l1 hire for the navigation of the vessels, which 
would be fitted out from Liverpool or Glasgow. There 
woukl consequently be little danger of any long or 
frequent absence of the common seamen, from the 
vessels of the latter. Attention to the ordinary busi« 
ness of tut: ship, and the task of taking in the cargo 
^nd necessary stores, would provide ample occupation 
for that number of bands, which the economy of pri- 
vate speculation would prescribe. Idleness and conse«i 
quently licentiousness would of course prevail most in 
that service, in wliicli the duty to be performed waa 
constant and laborious* 

5th. Froo]^ 



5th. From the system adopted by the Company ol 
bringing home the produce of their China trade in 
large dccts, which sail at slated intervals — their ships 
lie at Canton for a much longer period than would be 
necessary, to take in the cargo wi)icb could be sent to 
Kurope in the single vessels of private-trJi jers — how 
much in such a situation, delay must increase tho 
temptation ^f committing thos^' esccesses, wiiicharc so 
pnuch apprehended) it scents hardly necessary to men'* 
tipn. 

6tbf It is supposed, that the superior respectability 
of the captains and crews employed by the East-India 
Company and their larger establisliments of petty oifi- 
cerS) would insure a more prompt and ready obedience 
5 ^nd greater severity of discipline in their vessels, than 
pould be obtained in the ships of iperc private ad van* 
turcrs« Without entering into a comparison which 
must be useless and might be offensive, it may be 
sufficient to say in reply to that suggestion, that if 
Qurincrebant service contains any men of talent, reso« 
In tipn, integrity, and cxpericiico, who, are uot nmn* 
bored among the servants of the East*India Ck>mpany, 
^cb are precisely the men whom any merchant would 
select for his masters and supercargo, in a voyage of 
such importance and diftkuUy as that in question. If 
§uch met) are to be found (which it is to be presumed 
Will not be disputed) and if when found, they would 
be selected, for triiat and command in a voyage to 

China 
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Ciiifia (which probably few will doubt), why are we 
^ anticipate any defect of discipline iu vessels so com* 
manded* Obedience is the fruit of fear or affection or 
respect, npr is it easy to understand bow the captain 
ef a Company’s ship, sliould be more able or more 
hjkely to excite these emotions, than such officers as 
we have already described* 

7th. It is obvious that, in proportion as the trade 
carried on between this country and China increased, 
the importance of that intercourse would rise in the 
estimation of the government of the latter countrj'. 
Pi'ejudice and ignorance may do much, but their 
powder has its limit. The Mandarins will at last be- 
lieve, that a traffic which suppKcs them with any 
luxuries, amusements, or gratifications, of which, 
without that traffic, they would have been destitute, 
cannot be wholly unworthy even of their attention 
aod support. ' If a free trade with Ciiina w^ill have the 
effect of extending the commerce of China, which it 
is not very easy to question, may we not reasonably 
hope, that thoir deep rooted jealousy of foreign con-* 
uexion will at length be overcome, by daily expe« 
xience of the substantial comforts and advantages of 
which that connexion might be made productive. 

To some, however, all these considerations may per- 
haps appear insufficient, to shew that the extension of 
the trade with China, to private merchants, would not 
excite all the jealousy on the part of the Chinese 

government 



government of which the Director's are apprehensiye. 
To allay the fears, the cJccessive fbars, as they ap|iear 
to ns, of such persons, we would venture lastl}’' to 
propose, as a practical method of obviating the sup- 
posed inconvenience, that all British subjects at Cuh 
ton, ahd generally throughout the parts of China, 
should be placed under the control of a consul, to be 
appointed for that purpose by His Majesty ; that lie 
should be entrusted with verj’^ large and ample powers 
of laying under arrest ; and even, if necessary, of 
punishing by fine or imprisonment, on board any 
British ships in the port of C'anton, any person or 
persons who might be guilty of any species of excess, 
by which the Chinese government or any of its officers 
were likely to be molested ; and tliat, to provide for 
the due execution of liis orders, he sliould be entrusted 
wdth an authority (for that purpose only) over all the 
seamen and others belonging to any British vessel lying 
in that port ; of such a measure the minor regulations 
and details would be for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 

If this extreme case he not supposed, which how- 
ever is too probable and too momentous in its conse- 
** quences to be hazarded, can it be doubted, that whilst 
the duties on tea continue at even the fourth part oi 
“ what they §re at present, private English ships ad- 
venturing to the Eastern Seas will not, by means of 
country vessels and intermediate ports, if by no other 
^ means, procure teas, and revive the practice 6f 
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smuggling them into this kingdom > The c6n§e-‘ 
quence seems inevitable, and the ships of our ovrn 
country, especially if allowed to chusc their port of 
discharge, as the proposed change seems to require, 
** would haVc facilities, which those of foreign Europe 
or America could not command. How the immense 
revenue, now derived by Government from tfte very 
high duties on tea, could, under sucii circumstan* 
ces, be realized, or a substitute found for them, may 
be an important, and, to all appearance, a most 
difficult subject of enquiry.’’ 

To the indiscriminate admission of private merchants 
into the trade with China, the Directors have however 
another objection, though like cautious advocates, 
they have very wisely postponed the mention of that 
argument, whicli they expected to tdl most forcibly ; 
to the conclusion of their enumeration of the evils 
impending over us, by the projected alterations in our 
Indian system, the immense revenue now received by 
government, from the very high duties on tea,” 
would it appears be with very great difficulty realiz- 
« ed,” The grounds of this supposition are not very 
intelligibly stated. We collect, however, from the 
whole of the Letter of the Cliairman and Deputy 
Chairman, that this supposed defalcation in the 
revenue, is expected to arise from a system of smtsg^ 
gliiig, to which it is believed the opening of the trade 
with China will give peculiar facilities, and frogi the 
adventurers in that trade ** being allowed,” as the 
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proposed change seems to rcqttke, ** to chiM theic 
<* own port of discharge.” Of the history cf 
gHng» the Writer of . these pages is willing to ccnfessg 
iliat he knows but little ; and in the absence of any 
reasoning, to shew the pifobability of the extension of 
this practice, in consequence of the projected altera« 
tions in the system of our China and Indian (rade^ it 
certainly becomes difficult to disprove the assertion 
which has been made by the Directors* There appear 
notwithstanding to be one or two couslderaiionsit which 
might excuse some degree of increduHtj^, as to the 
justice and accuracy of this opinion. Of all men^ Mr. 
Parry and Mr. Grant will be the l^t to deny, that 
whatever other effect the opening of the commerce lof * 
the East may produce^ it wili^ at leasts be the caiiafs 
of a great competition in our own markets, and that in 
consequence of Uiat competition# the prices of tca^ 
of every other article of import from those countries# 
will be “ reduced still lower than they are at present. 
Now, in what consists the temptation to smuggle teas 
bjotm Canton to Liverpool# or (what for our present 
purpose amounts to the same thing) from Boston to 
Livf^rpqol# upon ^ present system of Chinese mono** 
Fki^# th^ prticle is.broiuglk Jtito the market 
i^oni th^ eapence of tbe.ed valorem duties, 
wri^cb, in a lawful voyage, would be payable upon 
tt|p sales at the East-India House in London. , ^oodlr# 
the Eatt*-India Company, having in the fair mltrkeft e 
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frto»op<ily of the ar^cle, regulate botli the quantitiel 
and'€be qualities of the teas they purchase io China^ 
so as to keep up the price of that commodity in the 
markets of Great-Britain* The smuggler consequently* 
not only sells his wares exempt from the duty, but he 
sells them in a market in wfaichthe value of the ai'ticla 
is unnatui^ally and very considerably raised. Thirdly^ 
the EasUlndia ‘Company may be supposed, like most 
other similar establisliments, to make tlieir purchases 
at a rate somewhat exceeding tire fair value of the 
commodities they purchase. The smuggler has all 
the advantage of the circumspection and wariness of 
individual self-interest in making up his charges. He 
therefore brings hrs goods into a market, in which liis 
only rival is one wlio has bought at a higher rate* than 
himself. But now suppose the trade with China to be 
thrown open to private mercliants. The smuggler, it 
is true, will still have the “advantage over the fair 
trader of saving upon his sales the duties payable to 
government. But neither will he come into market 
artifioiall}- raised, nor will his competitors in the* 
market be Jess active, cautious, or intelligent, than 
himself, in purchasing their coinmoduies. So fartben> 
u does not seem very intelligible, that :a free -itlado 
shonUl increase the gains of smugglers, or augment 
their numbers. But there la a remedy against tJiiif 
apprehended ettil,, cxccotlingly simple, efficacious, 
oihI obvious, A ruinous eojnpetmon’* will of 
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tmim increase the atmoiiiit of nAm and consequcmllf 
the vi^bole amount of* the duties upon those sales^ 
Some diminution^ tliorefofe, in the duties, might be 
made Avithput any diminution in tlie revenue, or in 
other words, the temptation to smuggliog may, at 
ex pence to the public, be considerably diminished. 
Farther, by admitting the private trader into apartici* 
patton in the Chinese trade, the legislature a*ould at 
once raise in the fair merchants and their agents, a 
whole army of Custom-Houi^e Officers as vigilant, 
because as much interested, in the detection of frauds, 
as the persons who are officially entrusted with the 
discharge of that duty ; and, Justly, by removing 
from the port of London, a considerable proportioa 
of the imports from the East, we should, iti soma 
degree, render useless all the wonderful and unequalled 
facilities, which, notwithstanding its expensive csta» 
blishment of revctiue officers, tliat port possesses for 
Ovafling the cxgcutiou of the laws. For these, among 
other, reasons wc are very sceptical as to the injury, 
Vfhich it is supposed the cust' u s will sustain, from 
tbe projeotl^d alteration in the &} stem of British intcr^ 
with tbe East. 

" ilnoKing other monopolies, it has boea the object of 
tJwJ petitioners to Parliament, to destroy that which is 
by the port London, in tiie exclusive 
^^ssion of ad llie import of East-Indian commodities. 
Hiat this propl^ would excite great alarm and very 
1 2 load 



ipod clamour, they % whom it was made of 
expectM~that this clamour idxould be made not only 
the substitute, but the single substitute for argument# 
has excited no astonishment ; but it has been somewhat 
^rprizing to j^the merchants of the great outports of 
this kingdom, that /iej/ should hare been called upon 
to disprove the policy of throwing the whole of this 
immense traffic into ohe of the cities of this empire, 
to the exclusion of all the outports of GreUt-Britain 
and Ireland. The least which can be expected of men 
who are soliciting so immense an exclusive privilege, is 
that they should be provided with u clear arid producible 
defence of the justice of their demands. Jlitherto 
they have found it either prudent or necessary to de- 
cline so hazardous an attempt. We may collect how- 
ever from what has hitherto appeared upon this subject, 
that the great grounds of argument of the persons 

iiiierested in the port of London/’ will, when they 
condescend to argue the (|uestion at all, be ar fol- 
lows : — 

1st. It may beisaid that tfiere is a large body of 
men now occupied in the City of London, in the ser- 
vice of the Siast-India Company, who would 
proposed alteration be thrown out of employ, and titat 
much of the capital invested in their respective tradoi^ 
by the wholesale t^-diealers and others connected tfllh 
be Company, would be rendered unprofitable. 

The 



^h0 importftnce conrid^tioot itafnan w% 

lie dwj^osed to dispute; but wbeii their |0«t weight 
have been allowed tbee^, to what will it amount? The 
Klin and substance of huthau wisdom^ coiiSJsts in com- 
promizing well between opposite difficulties— thecoma 
pletioQ of huQfian folly, in refusing to avoid a greater 
evil, by submitting to a Ijess* Tije shippers and ware- 
housemen, and tea-deideti of the City of London, will 
scarcely attempt to prove that the national detriment 
which we shall sustain by their loss of em[)lo3nnent, is 
greater than what will be incurred by refusing to nine 
'hundred and ninety-nine of every thousand of the 
xperebants and manufactures of tliis country, ail com** 

» 

mercial intercourse with one half of the habitable 
world. Their case may be an efficient makc^we'gte 
in tlie balance of argument, but if brought forward as 
a single counterpoise to the considerations to which 
it is oppo>ed, its influence is absolutely imperceptible. 
That«mucli individual loss and disappointment would 
be sustained by these classes of meUf it is needless to 
ddny ; but, perhaps, that loss has been somewhat over.^ 
stated. Much of the ial>our and the capital now eJU 
Eai^ 4 ndta trade in the mcti^pqlis, would 
pe^bNttUy be transferred to the outports, and much 
JWiglit adt^entageously be diverted to other occupattonsr 
it must tliat the mwU 

eostainedby the ciy^ieeiijl ctf Lotidoi), would be tb# exact 
ineasore iifpmcdhtfe cause of the benefit ae- 
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qfiired by the inhabitants of the provinces ; and that 
to the coirmnnitj’ at lartiC it is a matter of littlr* or no 
moment, wla-tlior I'itws in London, or Sempranius in 
liverpool , is (‘nrichod by the KaFt-Indian trade, Tiie 
case oi these persons is (as far as it is wortliy of our 
atterition) a case for compensation, 

LJfliy. It may be urged in behalf of tiie Port of 
London^ that the eoasling trade is nniteiiaily promoted 
b}?' the import of East Indian goods bcin^ restnciej to 
the 'rhanic s. Wo doubt nuich whether, in point of 
fact, this statement is corro'ct. 7’iie iniancl navioatiun 
from London luih, of late ^ears, t>een so niucij iaw 
proved, and tlie overland cominunicaritm with every 
town and village in the country, has been rendered 
so cheap, easy, and expeditious, that, except for very 
bulky articles indeed (and such are not tlie good* 
enumerated by the Chairman and Deputy Chan man, 
as constituting (he imports of Ind.a) it does not seem 
very likely, nor indeed is it to be believed that much 
tonnage is engaged in the coasting trade. But not 

to dispute the fact, let us consider what it is ^vhich 

vre sacrifice to this object, when, for the promotion 
of it, we abandon the wliolc imports of the East 

to the port of London. First, all the risks incurred 

of loss by capture in the Channel (wliich, if the port 
of discharge were at Cork, or Liverpool, or Bristol, 
would be avoided) arc necessarily sustained by ships 
which are compelled to discharge tlieir cargoes in the 
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T/iamcs. Secondly, the consumers of tea, or any 
^irticlc of import from the have, in addition to 

the price of titc article itsell, to pay a profit to the 
broker and wholesale dealer iu London, wiiicli, if the 
salcb w( re conducted at the oulports, inigiu be saved* 
Tlnrdiy, all the costs of carriage inland or coastwisCj, 
and of double warehousing, are likewise a charge 
upon tile cumniodity, which might be materially di- 
ininisiied by opening the outports to the reception 
of East Indian merchandize. Fourthly, the principle 
Lpon which ibis argumcnl proceeds, w'ould, if extend- 
ed to its fair eonsequeurc s, lead to very extraordinary 
rchulti, indeed. If it be expedient to slii[) teas iu 
eoasUnir vessels from tlic 'rhaines to the ilmnbcr^ 
rathei than to permit a direct importation into the 
ialtej j'ver, why not extend the same reasoning to the 
iinp'Mtoi sugar? why not to that of hides, or licmp, 
or tallow ' Why, to .the great and rnanifcsi iniury 
of the coasting trade, arc chairs ixud tables suffered 
to be ioid ni th<'. public streets which have ruft made 
a prob;U{<jnury vo) age to I.cifli or to the Orkneys ? 
Why ail this--H:iXcept *lhaL we have discovered that 
though the proiTiolioii oi the co.isling trade is a good 
tliing, yet that it is not the first of all political (^bjeebv 
— tliat it is of much Ics.^ importance, for instance,^ 
than the eheapness of all articles of universal u.so 
ttnd dispatcii dj ?L»eir arrival at their destined markets* 

Third, 



Tiiirdl, tho lar»t objection which we aiiuicipate tiif* 
Uchiiission ol' the outports to a participation in the com- 
tticrcc of the East, that the present mode of co! > 
lecting the (t<L valorem duties on li as and other iirticlei 
by public sales, could not be conducted without great 
loss to the revenue;, except in the sale room of tin* 
East-India Company* In answer to this asfsertion, we 
null venture to suggest three plans for tltat purjK)se; 
either of wliich we apprehend would, if adopted by 
Parliament, provide for the collection of these dii 
ties in Glasgow or Liverpool, as ('iTectually as if 
they had been raised upoir.s»«a n in L« adcnhall Street. 

1st. All the different kind:> of tea m»ght be cia.ssed 
numerically, accorduig to tiie ijuaiiiy value j the 
duty payable upon a giv«*n (jiiautey <*f e;>i li to 

be a settled aud [>crma!.(*u! >nm — tliat sloj kj he as- 
s€*sscd by the. principal revtfn.e officer iita a. h poi r, 
upon all tlie difTercnt chisses of tea uli.ch noghi be 
found in any* particular cargo. This systeii) lids long 
been acted jiJ})on in Ameiica and vvitlt coiicdete 
succcbe 

2d!y. I’he ^iaIes of tea iniglit still take place as at 
present in the port of London, and general averges 
might be t. ikon, by which tlie estimated value of the 
article as imported into tiie other ports of tiie empire 
should be rogulaced. Upon this principle the tax on 
sugar is at present raised, or 
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3dly. The public sales might take place at the cl if* 
ferent ports of discharge. Public warehouses might be 
provided for the reception of the goods, and tlie sales 
take place in the different ports of the king loni at 
stated and convenient intervals, under the inspection, 
of the same officer or officers to be appointed for that 
purpose. By these persons, returns to be autlienticatcd 
as might be provided>\ would be made from time to 
time to the proper office in London, and upon his 
reports the ad valorem duties might be easily and UU' 
objectionably raised. 

But a more serious consequence than all thc5« 
** would still remain. A free trade to India would, 
unavoidably, draw after it the residence of numerous 
and continually increasing Europeans there, what- 
ever prohibitions might, at first, be opposed to theii 
s(atling ill the country. When all restraint to tlie 
importation of ships and goods is taken off, men 
must be allowed to follow their property, and to rcs- 
mam at the place where they land it till they have 
disposed of it : they must be allowed to navigate the 
** Indian Seas, and to return to the same place when 
their business calls them : they will thus, insensibly, 
and with hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, 
domiciliate themselves ; nor would an unsuccessful 
** txade prevent them, but many would seek to idem- 
nify tfaetrisclves on shore for their losses by the voy- 
** age. The instances of such settlements will be riu- 
merous, and it will be impossible for any police to 
follow up the cases of individuals^ and continually 
to exercise a rigorous system of exclusion. This has 
K net 



^ not hitherto been done, though atteoded witli com- 
** paratively little difficulty ; and the attempt would 
** soon, under the new order of things, be abandoned 
as hopeless. Colonization must, in such case, fol- 
** low. Large communities of Europeans will struggle 
** For popular rights : new feelings with respect to the 
** mother country, new interests and attachments w^ili . 
then spring up ; and in a region so remote, so rich 
and so populous, and so accustomed to yield to the 
ascendency of the European character, the tendency 
and process of these things cannot be difficult to 
conceive.’* 

Having said thus much upon those parts of the letter 
l^f Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant, which appear to have a 
more immediate and pressing importance, we shall 
not detain our readers long witlj commenting upon 
the preceding passage. For himself, the writer of 
these pages must moat explicitly disavow any intention 
of giving his very insignlheaiit opinion in favor of the 
present independence of India. He is deeply impress^ 
tgd, with the- conviction that disaster and wretcaeduess 
would be the certain aiul immediate comcquences of 
such a revolution j that a .rate of men in a state of 
society such as that in which the mass of the population 
of India is placed at present are morally incapable of 
ing or wiaintaing political liberty,, m of justly 
appreciating ita were they able to acquire it* 

But; at the same time he humbly conceives that neither 
in Hinddpstan, or in any other country upon earth, it 
U the wisest mode of preserving subordinatioh, to 
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keep mcji in a state of ignorance and depression ;~to 
debar them fro u anj communication with their supe- 
riors in education and in knowledge, and to diminish 
by every means which ingenuity can devise, the num- 
ber of those sympathies and cnniinon interests which 
connect the governors and the governed- To ordinary 
apprclicnsions it appears not verj’ intelligible, how the 
cncrcasc of British settlers should be liostile to the 
permanency of the British Government in India, fia- 
pidly as our empire in the East has grown, and widely 
as it has cxteiulcd, however beneficent its inlhience, 
or noble its form, it will be laid prostrate with the 
first blast of the tempest, unless the roots and fibres 
by which it is upheld arc deeply and tenaciously dis-* 
persed throughout the whole pojcalatlon of the Indian 
Peniusuia. 

But stranjxti are the inconsistencies of terror. 
While the Cliairman and Deputy Cliairman feeJ tfit ir 
thrones toUeriug under them, in the prosjicct of their 
own countrymen seuling in tlieir dominions, they aic 
throwing open their harbours, their cities, and their 
factories to foreign merchants and lo foreign intngue, 
“ to establish foreign influciicc, and to aggrandize 
power in India.”* Granung, however, that 
they may have some pretext of danger to justify their 
timidity, must not ages elapse before any British power 
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in the Peninsula can become s6 formidable as to threat- 
en the repose, of its present sovereigns ? And shall we 
throw from us the means of rendering this empire in» 
dependent of the trade of America and Europe of 
acquiring wealth sufficient to baffle the force of the 
most formidable conqueror who ever menaced the hap- 
piness of the world ; — ^of extending commerce and ci- 
vilization, and opulence, over an immense portion of 
the habitable globe, because some two or three hun- 
dred years hence, India may shake off the authority 
of the Court of Directors ! Human foresight is not 
strong enough to calculate the value or the probability 
of such remote coraingcncics. In matters of state po- 
licy, as in the details of private life, wc must, in some 
degree', be content to live extempore^ 

Tlicrc is one among the many objections which 
niiglit be made to these very hasty remarks, which wc 
arc anxious not to leave unnoticed. We are, it may 
be said, contemplating as a desirable event, the intro- 
duction into India of » system of mechanical labour, 
which would form a dangerous competition to the 
manufactories established amongst ourselves* They 
wlio entertain this apprehension can certainly have but 
very slightly considered tlie es.sent;ial distinction between 
our own staple commodities and those of the Peninsula, 
or the state of the machinery' of this country, to the 
j>roduction of which all the science and accumulated 
experience of Europe has been made to contribute. 

It 
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It must furOicr be observed, that liie 
labour in India, will long pi*c‘vcnt tJu' esiaUlishiiient o‘ 
use of expensive njacliinerv in the inafKjracinres 
that <‘ountry. As an illustration ul tiR^ snncriu!i«y 
wliieli tlu.s circumstance must at all times giw: t<> * n 
own mcrciiants in a trade with any part oi tiu* uu.I/, 
in which tlie same means of facilitating labour art', on- 
known we refer to the calculation subjoiticd to thi-e 
pages, extracted from a letter published by Mr. [.vir 
of Manchester, than whom no man has a more accusoie 
practical acRpiainiance with subjects of this naiuo . 
{Sec page IbJ, 

.Ihn ing said thus much as to the h Uer of Mr, J^arry 
and Mr. Grant, the. writer of these sheets trusts ht* 
shall l)e cxcustai, if he adds one word as to his motives 
Ji) giving publicity to these observations ; tliat ihi^y are 
uciilier very original or very profound, ]iedoe> noi need 
tube told, but liaving written them to answei a t( in-, 
porary purpose, lie has not ahn(\j to give an} new view 
of tins most important sul>jeet, but to recall to nieids 
recollection tbo.se acknow ledged principles and obvious 
trufh.^ W’hich it appeart d to him lo be the. object of the 
letter of the Directors to discredit. No authorities 
have b6cn quoted, because without incumbering a dis- 
cussion wliieli has already very greatly exceeded its 
intended limits, they could not have been introdHced, 
In the approaching parHarnentary enquiry into the 
subject of the Eust-Indiah Charter, an opporitiniiy will 

perhapi 
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perhaps be afforded of substantiating in a much more 
ample manner than would have been practicable licre, 
the accuracy of the facts, and the justice of tlie rea- 
soning, which are barely glanced at in th^* pages. 
Tlic author feels that v/hat lie has written mart depciul 
for support on its own value, and can derive iiui a par^ 
tide of weight from bis name or authority ; be is tljcrc- 
fore the less unwilling to say, as an apolog\ for num- 
berless defects of composition, that he has been {‘unipcilcd 
to write what he now submits to the jiulg merit of the 
public, in a few hours snatched with difficulty in the 
course of one week, from pressing professional avo- 
cations. 
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Mr. Calcukdion of Labour in Briluin and India. 

The Quantity of Mule Spindles in Great Britain, appears, 
hj actual survey to be — 

4,200,000, producing a quantity of Cotton Yarn, at least 
equal to that which can be spun in the same 
time by Four Millions Two Hundred Thousand 
Persons, in India; the wages of each are sup- 
posed at 2d. per Day ; but in Britain — 

70,000 Persons would produce the same EfTtct, by 
Machinery, at 20d. per day ; consequently — 

1 Person in Britain will be equal to-— 

60 in India; but, in consequence of a more ex- 
pensive apparatus, and various contingencies, 
I will state that — 

1 Person is equal to 40 in India ; 

40X2d=;Cs, Bd. which is the value of labour for B[)inning in 
India, to correspond whh that ct one person 
in Britain, f>r as ()s. Bd. to Is 8d. 

It is, therefoie, evideiit tl'.at one. Sj..a ’cr by Macliinory lu 
Britain will produce yarn at one iourth the price thjii it j lor 
the same Quantity of WoikmansLip in India 5 supposing tlie 
Wages of the former to be Is. 8d. and of the latter to be 2d, 
per day. 

The following statement is a comparison of the cost of 
labour producing Yarns, in Britain, and India, tor One 
Pound W^^igbt, from Nn. 40 a 250, and likewise of tlic Valu® 
of the Labour and Material comiined. 
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Sir, 


AT a time like the present, 
>Yhcri «o much of the public attention is taken 
up with the ipiestion of a renewal of the com- 
pany’s charter, I hope to be excused in trou- 
f)ling you, with a few obsenations relative to 
the Indian Army, 

In the correspondence, lately published, 
between Lord Melville and the directors, his 
lordship notices the expediency of the Indian 
army being transferred to the crown, in order 
“ to remove those jealousies and divisions 
“ which have unfortunately Ijeen too preva- 
“ lent between the different branches of the 
“ military service,” 

In reply thereto, the directors endeavoured 
to set forth the dangers that would arise out 
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of such a measure, and Mr. .lack'O.i (’'i hi' 
speech) informs us, that “the copent aipu- 
“ ments of the directors had induced goverii- 
“ ment to lay aside the intention of interfci’’ 
“ ing with it, and that the Indian army wa^ 
“ to remain on its present footing, subject oii- 
“ ly to certain regulations of minor impor- 
“ tance, which would become a topic of fn- 
“ ture consideration.” 

tiowever forcible those arguments may 
have been, I must conceive that the regula- 
tions about to be made, cannot, in ju^ticc to 
the Indian army, be of that trifling nature 
which Mr. .Tackson seems to imj)ly. 

On the contrary, whilst the interests and 
welfare of so large and respectable an army 
are at stake, the regulations required become 
of the utmost importance, not only to far as 
respects every individual composing it, but to 
the nation at large, in proportioti as England 
values the safely of British India. 

The directors have very justly remarked, 
that, whilst the situation of commander in 
chief continues, as at prestent, ever to be vest- 
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ed in a jrcncial of his majivn's ‘Crvicc, “it 
iv not difficult to see to which ‘^idc the cx- 
erci'C of military patronage* will lean; and 
to prevent cau-C' of coin[>iai.)t, and to keep 
“ the balance even, must l)e an important 
“ object of the governinenf of India.” 

It is, notwithstanding, a melancholy truth, 
that this partiality has of late been rather 
})romoted l)y the governors of India, than 
^nppre^sed ; and tliongh it has long been just- 
ly a cause for serious complaint, yet it is still 
too often ob'Ciaable in the disti ibution of com- 
mand-, of 'tafi’a|)poinlnienls, and of rewards 
and pnnishmeiit^. I'he apjjointfuent of king’s 
officers to the command of sepoy light infan- 
try l)alallion>, is too recent an instance to be 
already forgotten ; and wa« too glaring not to 
excite universal dissatisfaction, (iovernment 
at last tt)terposed its authority, and a stop was 
put to a measure as disgraceful as it was unjust. 

1 sha^l forbear to notice various other acts 
of a similar nature, under a full conviction 
that they are not overlooked by the directors, 
and that in the regulations about to be made, 
every possible means will be used to prevent 
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Iheir occurrence in future ; and will proceed 
to remark on other circumstances of equal im- 
portance. 

It is about nine vcars since colonels of the 

•/ 

company’s rc^iinents were allowed to return 
to Europe, with their pay and emoluuients 
arising from those regiments, which gives them 
an income of nearly fifteen hundred a year. 

This was at fust considered as a ^erv hand- 

¥ 

some and liberal reward for length of service.' 
in India ; but fatal experience has since pro- 
ved it to be a measure fraught with conse- 
quences of a most .serious nature : For, whil.st 
the colonels have thus been enticed home, 
promotion is consequently very considerably 
retarded, and every command of any impor- 
tance, does, by their absence, devolve to the 
senior officers of his majesty’s army serving in 
India. So that the prospect of any conqiany’n 
officer ever commanding a brigade, division, 
or army, may be said t'> have been bartered 
for a pension to a few individuals, w hich not 
one in a hundred can live to enjoy. 

In 1805, Lord Lake commanded an army 
composed of five of his majesty’s regiments, 
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[Lnd sixteen of the company’jsT It niig:ht natu- 
frally have been expected, that the chief com- 
mands in such an army, would principally 
have devolved to the officers of the India ser- 
vice ; but on reference it will be found, that, 
whilst his Lordship commanded in chief, the 
two wings, with the command of the cavalry, 
and live brigades, fell into the hands of king's 
officers ; whereas oidy four brigades were held 
by those of the company : thereby proving 
that, at a time when the Indian troops w'cre 
more than three to one of the king’s, only four 
commands were held by the oflii ers attached 
to the former ; whilst nine devolved to those of 
the latter service. And this incon^istancy is 
only to be accounted for, by adverting to the 
unfair distribution of patronage, and to the 
measure above alluded to. 

On I'Ooking at the present state of the com- 
pany’s army, you will find that thi.-. evil, which 
strikes at the vital interests of the India ser- 
vice, is •almost daily gaining ground, in pro- 
portion as promotion is accelerated in his 
majesty’s army, by the continued war in 
Europe, and that it is retarded in the compa- 
Jiy’s, by peace in India. 
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The estahlu^.'iuent of Bcniral ha? now niorc 
than foity general ollicers, only four of which 
are on tlie fetaif; con?e(|uentiy, generally spea- 
king, tliirfy “ix of them must be in Europe, a- 
the connni'xioii'; they hold prevent their re- 
maining with the troops ; and the very limited 
number retpiired on the staff, seems to imply, 
that they cannot be permitted to remain iit 
India, unless colonization is to be eneoui aged. 

The last brevet proinotio!) Cor major g( i;e- 
rals, took in the colonels of lour years stand- 
ing; and included every coloiiel bi.t o.ne of 
the Bengal army, and a lieuKiauU coionei of 
engineers was also brought in. 'I'be same, 
gazette gave the brevet of colonel, to not less 
than one (piartcr of the licutetiant colonels of 
that cstabli'-hment ; who will, in their turn 
(probably in three years more) be made ma- 
jor generals. It is therefore very evidoat, that, 
unless some relief is afforded, the greater 
part of the Uentenaut colonel? composing the 
Indian army will, in the course of six years, be 
driven from their regiments, and from Indit;, 
by receiving the brevet rank of major genexail; 
and which to many (with large families) 
will be the greatest injury, instead of reward. 
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’rhu«, wliiliJt the rejtiii^its are disinein- 
hc'c l, the army of India u’ill be dcprircd of it* 
n;o t vaiiiablo oflicer.s and llie chief con;- 
iaa.'d; v iil i;('oc=.-arily devolve to those bc- 
loaeiii” !o !i;* majc'ty ; in whose ignorance 
o! the hiiigtiage, man icr*, and customs of In- 
dia, a'i V. eil as the contenijit and prejudit<- 
(iu'v too <»!ten entertain against tlie native 
>o!dier-> and their odieers, wc can only look 
i4>r .'iiniiar consccjucnccs to those, which re- 
■'idled ontoftlic sliameful retreat from Ram- 
?)aora;i, the iil-fated siege ol'Coinmonah, and 
the worse eonduefed excursion into Rohil- 
eniid, after Ameer Khan ; whereby the repu- 
tation of tlie Indian army was sacrificed to 
their ignorance and obstinacy, beyond the 
power of redentplion : for however differently 
operations may in future l)e conducted, the 
natives of India will not easily forget, that 
such thttigs were. 

Having endeavour*d to point out to your 
notice the serious consequences likely to arise 
out of the very increasing list of retired offi- 
cers, a want of promotion in the army of In- 
dia, and the unfair distribution of military 
patronage, allow me to suggest such rcgula* 

B 
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tions as appear cfa’riilatcd to remedy the evil>. 
complained of. 

In the first place, it is observable that when- 
ever a regimental licntenant-coioncl of his 
majesty’s service, receives the brevet rank of 
major-general, he can no longer remain with 
his corps, but is considered as non-clTeclive, 
and another lieutenant-colonel is immediately 
appointed ; which plan, I conceive, inu.-t be 
inevitably resorted to in the Indian army. 

And with regard to olfieers being selected 
for commands in India, for which they arc 
not qualified ; and in opposition to the su- 
perior claims of others, as well as to the inte- 
rests of government, the lollovving regulation 
would tend effectually to prevent it. 

Let no officer, whether king’s or.,eompa- 
ny’s, (with the exception of those on the staff) 
ever command, where ^he corps to which he 
belongs is not actually present, and to which 
he does not succeed by the seniority of his 
commission ; than which every unbiassed 
person must allow, nothing can be more equi- 
table or just. 
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III 1804, a licutcnanl^olpncl in ilio com- 
piinyV ■'Orvicc, \va- Intia^hf to tii.al and ac- 
quitted, for retreating liel'orc Ameer Kliaii ; 
and ill the -a ne year, one of his inajivtyV 
army nuule a fat more shameful retreat from 
ilolkar, blit was continued in the eomniaiid 
of a brigade ; and on returning to Kiirope 
sliortlv after, was made aid-de-camp to the 
king, «iih llie rank of colonel iii the llriiisli 
army, as a reward, I siqipo'C, tor his services. 

>iow to prerenl a recurrence of so unwi-(> 
and unfair a proceeding, it might be enacted, 
that eiery officer (let his rank or service be 
wliat it may) who shall fail in any attack that 
be may make, or cause to be made ; or in 
any expedition, or military operation en- 
trusted to him, be invariably brought to trial, 
and in case of acquittal, his sword ought to 
be reiewned to him in open court, with an 
appi'opriate\specch from tire president, by 
which means his character would rather rise 
than suffer by tlic trial. 

By siich a regulation, the conduct and cha- 
racter of every officer employed, would lie 
fairly known, and duly appreciated ; whilst 
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no idle reports o^ulc^ withimpuiiiiy (a' i- !.()\\ 
too often the ca«e) be circnlated to (lie <li ;.ii- 
vantage of either party or j-crvice. At du- 
same time, young ami inexperienetd oflncr 
would circcfiially be deterred from attaekii.f; 
fortified places, before adecniatc measure- 
have been ada])ted to cn-nre succe-s, A re- 
gulation similar to this, has exi ti'd in tise 
royal navy for many years ; to tiie wisdom 
and propriety of whicli, may justly be attii- 
buted in a great degree, the liigh and exaltcti 
character it maintains in cnery cpiarler of the 
globe. 

'I'lic following instances wliicii are selected 
from many others, will, I conceive', sufficient- 
ly point out (he ncces-iiy wiiich exists for a 
regulation, for the prompt and just distribu- 
tion of all prize property. 

In 1774, or during what is termed the first 
Rohilla campaign, prize property was taken 
by the army to a considerable amount, a part 
of which was not distributed for twenty-six 
years afterwards (in 1800.) What was the 
consequence? When Beedgeghur and various 
other places were taken ; the troops employed, 



trouble a fi^overnpgept they could no 
ii-iifTtM- Idil'-hiuTil tbt’ir booty on tliesjjot. 

(’liiii-uri .111 wa' lakon ia I7S.‘?, and the 
prize nioticy \v;i-' not paid for (wenty-two 
v(Mi< (in !80.‘)) and {'ven I'len, those that 
'-imied, ought to have tlianked Admiral 
Hughes or hi> exeenloi-, a\Iu) did, I liave nii» 
derslood, prosenite (In* company Ibr it. 

A gre.it part of the |>rize property is still 
due to tlic army which took Seringa|)atani, 
thirteen years ago; as ;d^o to the army which 
>erved under Lord Lake, in IHO.'I—J. Nor 
has any part ol' that taken at the battle of 
Deig, or by the capture of that fortress, in 
1804, yet been isMied to the army which so 
nobly earned it. 

In thc-Toyal navy, if a frigate or shij» ol' 
war is taken, Nile officers and men are as sure 
of their prize money, as they arc of their 
personal pay. And may I ask what the In- 
dian army ha.s done, not to require a similar 
indulgence ? 
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If govcrnment^laX's claim to a certain part, 
why not openly declare it ? and let each in- 
dividual know what share he is entitled to. 
I will make holjJ to say, that a regulation to 
this effect is not more required in justice to 
the army, than it is essential to the dearest 
interests of the government it serves. For if 
public honor, probity, and faith, are thus lo: t 
sight of, what will be the consequence ? The 
distribution of all prize property (to the survi- 
vors on the spot) must en^ne ; whiNt plunder- 
ing and all its attendant evils, arc thereby en- 
couraged, and the government which grasps 
at all, will lose that share it would otherw i'« 
have possessed, 

I know not any thing that calls more for the 
directors’ attention, thaii the very extrava- 
gant sums now required by captains of India- 
men for the accommodation of pSssengers 
from and to India. It is a notorious fact, that 
(notwithstanding the orders already in force) 
this is chiefly what they look to wh^ coming 
home. No cabin, however small, is to be 
procured for less than three hundred pounds; 
whilst some are a thousand and upwards. 
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And a captain of a rcgujar ship will rery 
often have passengers to the amount of ten 
thousand pounds, homeward hound. 

It would not require much froufde to prove, 
that this extortion is often the real cause of 
officers finding a grave in India, who would 
liave heen saved to their country and friends, 
if they could have procured any thing like a 
eotnfortable passage and proper treatment for 
the very handsome sum allowed by govern- 
ment, namely one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. 

At the same time, it is a means of prevent- 
ing many from coming to Europe on furlough, 
which 1 hold to be for the good of the compa- 
ny to encourage, as much as possible. For 
whilst a short residence in their native clime, 
renovalt..:*.thc constitution, it also gives them 
a correct idea.^f the value of money, by draw- 
ing a comparison between their income and 
expenses in Europe, to what they had in In- 
dia; at the same time that they renew their ac- 
quaintance with some, and form other friends 
and connexions, that returns them to India 
more prudent and satisfied, and they continue 
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bu'.ind and attachetJ to their n ttive co'imm-v, 

j. 

On ti»e other hand, if they oontimn* in In- 
dia, after being twenty or thirty years ab ent. 
most, (if not all) of their frientl-* are either 
dead or forgotten ; and they, inagnilying tlx' 
expense of living i.i Europe, begin to fancy 
themselves more at home A^'u te fh(>\ ; ir : 
And by degrees, though slowly :.-,id : t 

imperceptibly, they lose (hat ardent io\e for 
the mother country, which is (!ie character- 
istic virtue of every Briton. And to tiii.N cir- 
cumstance, I fancy may be traced, "Ome of 
those events which must be still fre-h in your 
recollection ; and if you take the troiil)le to 
enquire, I think it w'ill be found, (hat tl;o e 
who had been on furlough, were not so much 
concerned, as those who had not. 

There is also another circumstacoe which 
operates to prevent many officer* from return- 
ing to Europe on furlough, and that is the 
very small pay which is then allowed them. 
Since it was fixed in 1 796, the king’s officers 
have had their pay increased three different 
times, so that now the captains of the latter 
service, receive in England near two hundred 
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and tiiir(\ pounds a year, with the advanta- 
ges ari'ing iioiii their mess ; whereas one of 
the Indian army on i'tirlough for health or 
pica'-jre, only gets ahout one hundred and 
sixty pound>, without any such advantage^ 
(and each rank in proportion is nearly the 
same,) whil t the captain-lieutenants and 
suhalterns have* <»uly ahoiit eighty pounds a 
year. 


And hero 1 cannot omit remarking upon 
two eircum«tanee'«, which, I conceive, only 
require to he pointed out to the liberality of 
the eoiu i of directors, in order to their being • 
reetiii( d. 'Phe lirst is, that of captain-lieuten- 
ant' being still continued ; and the second, 
that no increased pay is allowed to subalterns, 
for any length of service. 

in hitsiiajesty's service, the rank of cap- 
tain-lieu ten and the practice of allowing 

field officers to retail* the charge of companies 
they nerer could command, have botli been 
long abolished ; as also, in the company's 
army serving on the island of St. Helena, as 
well as in their Bengal Engineers. And 

C 
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there cannot, sort Iv, l:c an\ pood reiuoii why 
they should still he contimied, in either caval- 
ry or infantry. 

The king has also, some years l)ack, made 
a very liberal addition to the pay of subal- 
terns, who have served eipht year', in (he re- 
gular army: and yet we see no .'^ueh indul- 
gence extended to the eoinpany‘’s ollicei'', wlio 
have served ciglit, nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve years as subalterns. And (his omis- 
sion is the more singular, as it could have 
been granted with very trifling additional ex- 
pense. For, how easy would it be, to take 
the sum required for additional pay out of 
the gratuity, whilst such subalterns were in 
India; and if by ill health, or other circum- 
stances, they were obliged to return to Fju- 
rope, then, and only then, (when most requi- 
red) would they reap this due rtlVtard for 
length of service. At a tir'iie, when the 
thoughts of the governors of India are occu- 
pied night and day, in curtailing tlfe expen- 
ses of the army, surely just causes of com- 
plaint, like these, ought not to exist. 


You are, I suppose, aware that the compa- 
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Dv*'' native regiments liavc only half the 
number of Knropean olHo’er', to wlnit arc at- 
tai'lied to eorps of equal strength in privates, 
of hi' maje-ty's army. And althojjgh, as 
Lord ( ornnalli* ob-ervcd, it might 1)0 ‘’‘ruin- 
ous ill the extreme*’ to donbli’ t’le prO'Cnl 
establi'hment of otlieers ; yet, that certainly 
should by no means prevent the eompany 
from doing every thing in tlieir power, to re- 
medy till- defect. 

And, in order to shew the necessity of this, 

1 imi'f oiiscrve to }ou, that whil't his majes- 
ty’s battalions have a complement of lifiy offi-* 
cers, those of the company (xvhich it might be 
supposed ought to have most) have only 
twetity-lwo; and wc may venture to say that, 
in general, so many arc on furlough in Eu- 
rope, on the retired list, on the staff, or 
vrantingAP complete, that the average number 
actually pre^^t with each corps, docs not ex- 
ceed seventeen ; that is, little more than one 
quarter of what the king’s regiments hare. 

Whilst this dificiency of European officers 
16 too observable on many ciccasions, 1 cannot 
but think (from some observation and expe- 
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Hence) that a great reduction might he madt* 
in the number of native commissioned ofilcers. 
Before the regulations of 1796 took effect, the 
complement of native oflicers to a battalion 
was forty ; they were then reduced to twen- 
ty ; and 1 think they njight very well be al- 
lowed to drop oflT to fifteen; when the estab- 
lishment eould be fixed at five soobadars and 
ten jemmidars. And I am iiilly of opinion, 
that the service would rather be benefited by 
such a measure, than olherwi e; a- there 
W'ould still 1)C a sufficient renard of prenotion 
held out (o (he jemnu<lar>-, at the same time, 
by the nund)er of the former being reduced, 
the battalions would l)e rciicvc'd from a Inir- 
then too often felt, from the indiiiercu'e and 
laziness of the soobadars ; arising out oJ' their 
having attained the highest rank, and latving 
no longer any thing to look up to; which in- 
duces them to grow careless, and-'‘*'pcrform 
what little duty they have, in a ’lianner which 
almost seems to say, 1 'have no longer any 
promotion to expect, I am weary of Exertion, 
and care not how matters go on. 

The saving by such a reduction would be 
fully adequate to the additional expense at- 
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lending the appointment of athird lieutenant* 
colonel to each regiment ; a? it must be reeol- 
lected that, from the want of offieers of that 
rank being proent with their battalions, ina- 
jor', captains ^’id in some instance-; lieuten- 
ant.' arc intni'ted with the command of them, 
and are receiving the batta of the rank supe- 
rior to what they hold ; which would consc- 
cjnently he saved, by a lieutenant-colonel 
being present. And at this inoiuent, we may 
fairly say that not more than one half of tlie 
battalions in Hcngal are commanded bv 
lieutenant-colonels; which melancholly lacf, 
sufficiently proves what I have alrea<ly en- 
deavoured to prC'S upon your attentiori, 
namely, that the lime is favt approaching, 
when there will not be one left in India be- 
longing to the company’s service. 

I shaif«cxt advert to the inefficient slate of 
the coinpaiijJs JEuropcan corps. 'J'lic late 
Lord Melville, in 1798, in a letter addressed 
to the chairman of the court of directors, gave 
it as his opinion, “ that our possessions in In- 
“ dia would be more secure, and the compa- 
“ ny’s army more efficient, if their Euro|)ean 
“ force was confined to the artillery, and <he 



“ remainder of the British troops to be com- 
‘‘ posed of his majesty’s regiments,” At 
that time the company had three regiments ol 
Europeans in Bengal, and jnow only the 
skeleton of one remains. 

The company's Bengal European regiment 
has not for the last four years, consisted of 
more than four hundred privates; and whilst 
the sergeants required for the native corps, 
and the climate, daily decreases the number, 
the continued war in Euro})e makes recruit- 
ing for the company’s service so very dilficult, 
as to render it extremely improbable that this 
corps will ever again be complete. 

It must therefore be a very unnecessary 
expense, the keeping up a sufficient number 
of commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers for twelve hundred men, when tlaere does 
not appear the most distant r)![ance of that 
regiment ever again amounting to more than 
one third of that number. 

The Bengal artillery is also near twelve hun- 
dred short of its complement ; ctmsequently, 
the same extra expense would hare arisen out 
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of so large a disproportion of officers, had not 
the government of India resorted to an expe- 
dient, formerly considered as impolitic, name- 
ly, the raising of native artillery. 

Latterly, so few non-commissioned officer* 
of the Kuropcan regiment, have been found 
worthy of being made serjeants in the native 
corps, that it has in several instances been 
requisite to apply to his majesty’s regiments. 
And it would be considerably better, if this 
was allowed to become general; inasmuch as 
it must be evident that the sepoy corps would 
stand a greater chance of obtaining good men,' 
when they had the selection of five thousand, 
instead of the refuse of four hundred. For it 
must be understood, that this has of late years 
been so great and constant a drain upon that 
one regiment, that the commanding officer of 
it, will h'at now, (as formerly) send his best 
men. Whciea^ if the king’s corfw in India, 
were allowed to fhrnish these serjeants, it 
^fould life so easy on each regiment, that the 
officer commanding them, would rejoice at 
having so good an opportunity of rewarding 
merit. 
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The provincial battalions, I must now beg 
to hold up to your view. There were origi- 
nally fourteen of them in Bengal, but a very 
little experience and the late war, soon point- 
ed out the inutility of these district soldiers ; 
and 1 think it is now scarcely possible to find 
a person who will venture to say, they are of 
any further use, than to increase tlie gover- 
nor’s list of patronage, and to furnisli sentries 
over the private property of civilians. 

in case a refractory zemindar refuses to 
pay his rents, it is not the provincials that can 
or will compel him ; but the trooj)8 of the 
line are directly called for. I’hev are not to 
be detached, or depended on, consequently 
of no use in peace or war. 

When these corps were first brought into 
notice, it was truly laughable and pediculous, 
to see how soon the want of tlyi^u was found 
out by every magistrate ki the counif^y, under 
whose control they are placed. They at once 
gave security to their outhouses, horses, and 
cattle of every description. They swelled 
their train, and, in their weak minds, added 
dignity and consequence to their noble per- 
sons. 
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Indeed, if report can be relied upon, thess 
niilitia-jnen are alike employed as guaf*« 
diaiiji of both puf)lic and private treasure. 
Lately (bey Inive not been too careful of 
the I'ornier trust ; and it is abo said, they 
too often betray the latter. And wliilst some 
make oflT with plate, others have been detect- 
ed in (lie fond embraces of tho-c black dam- 
sels they were meant to guard. 

1 shall conclude my remarks on the inutility 
of such corps, by declaring it as the universal 
received opinion of all ranks and descriptions 
of people who have ever been in India, that * 
a native corps, without a sufficient number of 
Kuropean officers, is worse than none. And, 
as Lord Cornwallis said of them when last ho 
went out, “ 1 would rather fight, than pay 
them.” 

We next come to the Ramghur battalion, 
and Bh^^lepore Hill Rangers ; these are 
-sjRo^ovincial corps. The former has of late 
years been considerably augmented and em- 
ployed ; and from the number of European 
officers attached to it, has on some occasious, 

D 
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(teen engaged with credit to itself, and advan- 
tage to gov ernment* 

But not so with the latter corps, which i^ 
about three hundred strong, and hu" only one 
European officer. It was originally formed 
to protect the district of Bhaugleporc, from 
the depredations of a banditti, which in tho'C 
days came down from the hilb, and plundered 
the defenceless traveller, and the neighbour- 
ing country. 

It was a wise and successful stroke of policy, 
in endeavouring to lame and overcome the 
lawless inhabitants of that mountainous coun- 
try, by raising a corps which at once afforded 
them employ, and gave security to the travel- 
ler and the inhabitants. 'J'hose that entered it 
were acquainted with the haunts of others ; 
and whilst they obtained an honesMivelihood 
in our service, their familiesjxc^ived and cul- 
tivated land. Thus wa$ a band of'^pbbers at 
once subdued, which perhaps no d^eh fordo 
could ever have conquered ; and a nest of 
savages were civilized and rendered useful 
subjects. 



The cause aiul motive of thi' cor|)» ha\- 
iiig been formed, hu' certainly eea'^ed to e\- 
i't for many year^ ; and though 1 would not 
by any me.nii> wish to be uuder>tood as recom- 
mendi!)g its being immediately abolished, yet 
] think every cnroura"cment ought to be held 
out to induce the men to volunteer into the 
line, and thu' gradually <]o a\>uy what i' no 
longer Kxiulrcd. 

Having thus enumerated the different pro- 
^incial battalions in Bengal, I sliai! conclude 
with remarking to you, that llK.*y are gener- 
ally compo'cd of very old and short men, of ‘ 
cast inferior to those taken into the army ol 
the line; and l)eing always stationary in one 
province, they arc more taken up with trad- 
ing, than a due attention to their discipline 
ajid duty. 

And if any serious di>turlwincc arises in the 
district to y^ich they*belong, or any fortified 
|Jj0[ce IS to be taken, the odds are very great, 
but vast numbers of them have near relations 
and friends, with the party they are to op- 
pose : and under such ties and circumstances, 
can it for a moment be supposed, that these 
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men will act w ith that energy required ? It 
is folly to imagine it ; and 1 will not pay your 
understanding so bad a compliment, a'? to 
dwell on a subject where there can be but one 
opinion. 

After having stated to you iny sentiments 
on the present inefficient state of the compa- 
ny’s European corps, as tliey now stand, as 
well as on the inutility of all di-trict or pro- 
vincial soldiers, I shall take the liberty of pro- 
posing something like a remedy. And that 
will I think be found in the following arrange- 
ment. 

Let the Bengal European regiment be re- 
duced, the men transferred to the artillery ; 
and the officers directed to form and raise a 
regiment, consisting of two battalions of na- 
tive infantry. And then by rai^iri^ two more 
regiments of native in fan tryy*U\e six provin- 
cial battalions, as well as the hill r^gers. and 
Ramghur battalion, might all be reduced. ^ 

By this means, the artillery would receive 
a very essential reinforcement ; whilst the 
army of India would be considerably aug* 
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xnonted nnd iinj'rovcd ; a set of useless and 
oxponsne provincial battalions done away 
with ; and ail this would rather he a saving, 
than an additional expense. 

Yonr attention is particularly required by 
the present state of the Ben'rat cavalry, horse 
artillery, and light infantry ; all three of 
which are still capable of very great iinprove- 
ment. 

1 do not suppose it possible for any corps 
to have improved more in character, disci* 
pline, and cfncicncy, than the Bengal cavalry* 
lias within the last ten years : but yet, much 
is required to bring that corps to the state of 
perfection already attained by the native in- 
fantry. 

In tlie first place, I am decidedly of opini- 
on that the Tioggal cavalry has been very 
much inl^ed, by t^o pieces of horse artillery, 

gaflopers, being attached to each regiment. 
When, they were first introduced, that merito- 
rious officer, major-general Vandeleur, ob- 
jected to the eighth dragoons receiving them ; 
and that most^istinguished regimentoever yet 
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had any. And I will venture to say, that 
the general’s opinion has been completely 
justified by experience. For it is now evU 
dent beyond a doubt, that the native cavalry 
hare been taught to place almost their whole 
dependance on these guns : and although a 
regiment might be found to charge a superior 
body of the enemy without them ; 1 am cer- 
tain that, at present, no troop or squadron 
will do so. On the contrary, it is too observ- 
able on all occasions, that a detachment of 
native cavalry without their guns, feel their 
own weakness, and become of little or no use. 

It therefore becomes extremely adviseable, 
indeed it is a matter of the first importance, 
that these guns should be immediately taken 
from the cavalry, and made over to the horse 
artillery. The peace which now reigns 
throughout India, offers the finesT' possible 
opportunity of weaning the— watiye cavalry 
from what has done them incalcultl^Je mis> 
chief. 

Besides the general received opinion which 
k entertained by every officer who has writ- 
ten on the subject, that hcMtse artillery oug^ 
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to be as seldom tied to cavalry as can possibly 
be helped, it must also be observed, that these 
guns would do ten times the execution when 
formed into brigades, under the experienced 
officers attached to the horse artillery, to what 
they now do ; whilst they remain with regi- 
ments, under charge of perhaps the youngest 
subaltern. And 1 do not see what additional 
expense could possibly arise out of such a 
transfer ; whilst the horse artillery would be 
considerably augmented, at the same time, 
that the native cavalry inusi unquestionably 
be improved by it. 

As I before observed, much is still wanting 
to render the Bengal native cavalry any thing 
like so formidable in the face of an enemy, 
as what the native infantry are. There does 
not appear to be that degree of consc(]uencc 
and respect kept up by the European officers 
in the former, as in the latter corjM ; and this 
is not to he attributed so much to a relaxation 
■fii aiSi!if^ine, as to a want of mctliod, with 
less familiarity as well as condescension. 

In recruiting, two very great errors are 
committed ; it seems to be the first and princi- 
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pal object to get a smart looking man, no 
matter how short, or of what cast; iitdoed 
the preference would appear lo l>e given to 
short men and mahometans. 

Now that a short man should make the best 
dragoon, I cannot allow ; and that a very 
tall one would be too much for their horses, 
is equally absurd ; for not only do we sec 
perfect grenadiers in the enemy’s cavalry, 
butalso in the Royal Irish, or eighth dragoons, 
which is by far the first regiment of cavalry, 
(in every respect) at present in India. 

The Seik and Maharatta horse, are alniost 
entirely Hindoos ; and, generally speaking, 
very tall stout men ; and there is not a 
doubt but they are the best native cavalry in 
India. Why therefore our ranks should be 
filled with mahometans and short yien, 1 am 
at a loss to say. 

In the native infantry, the averagl itambbp 
wHl generally be found ten Hindoos to one 
mahometan; and, as before remarked, in the 
cavalry, exactly the contrary. It is, 1 think, 
generally observable, that the Hindoo is by 



far the most brave, <ht' cleanest, ami quiet- 
est of the two. Tiie luahotiietan spends his 
pay chiefly in dress, vomcn, and dcbaiiclicry, 
whilst the Hindoo saves and remits it to his 
family. 

In disturbances of any kind that may ari«e 
in camp or cantonments, it will generally be 
the inahometan soldier who begins, and is 
the most active; whilst he for the moment 
can call up a kind of frantic resolution, which 
is soon turned into despair, in case of failure. 
'J'he Hindoo will ever be found on all occa- 
sions, to possess the same cool and collected 
courage which enables him alike to expect 
success, or to bear any reverse of fortune that 
may arise. In short there is not room for a 
comparison between them, the one is so far 
superior to the other. 

% 

Andl holditto be avery poor excuse, which 
the cavalry;'' officers make for entertaining so 
; namely, that many of high cast 
will not clean their own horses. Who clean 
the horses of the Seik and Maharatta cavalry? 
Are they not Hindoos of the very highest cast? 
And such as the noted George Thomas de- 
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dared to Lord Lake, “he doubted not, xrould 
charge the Britii^h infantry.” I do therefore 
mo«t sincerely hope to see the day, when the 
native cavalry will recruit on the satne prin- 
ciple which the infantry do. 

1 shall next notice the swords of all the 
cavalry throughout India, being of little or no 
use* They are so very light, as to render it 
impossible to make any impression with them 
on a man clothed as the enemy will generally 
be found, in quilted cotton jackets, and some 
times in light chain armour ; and if the troop- 
er attemjjts to give point, the sword meeting 
with any resistance bends double. I’hus, in 
almost every engagement, they arc obliged to 
scabbard (heir sabres and resort to the pistol, 
when they eease to be any thing like formida- 
ble, or destructive. 

There ought to be at least twice the weight 
of metal in their sabres,' to whaTtl^ have at 
present ; and if any serious objectioK^rCfCnts^ 
the steel scabbard being laid aside, some ef* 
fisctual remedy ought to be adopted, to pre- 
vent its taking off the sabre’s edge, as is at 
present the cas^ 



The Bengal hor^e artillery has lately been 
considerably auginei:ted and improved. This 
eorps is so essentially requisite in India, that 
too much attentioti and encouragement can- 
not be given to it. And if the galloper guns, 
at present attached to the cavalry, are made 
over to it, from the tried abilitits and zeal of 
all our artillery ofheers, we mav conlidcntlv 
look forward to their covering themselves with 
glory, on the very first occasion that may 
bring them before the enemy. 

It is a matter of astonishment to every offi- 
cer who has served in India, how we could so 
long have retained our pus<‘>sions in tlial 
country, without any light iniuntry,j it is a 
corps of all others, the most eminently calcu- 
lated for the kind of warfare wc arc obliged 
to adopt, agaiitst the innumerable armies that 
encounter us in time of war. 

Whether we cortsider it in regard to the 
general lacc of country likely to become the 
scene of military operations, or to the nature 
and character of the scpoys, we shall find it 
equally useful and proper. If the country is 
covered with wood, or the ground broken and 
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intersected with ravines, which prevent the 
cavalry acting, there the ligJit infantry will 
act to the greatest advantage. 

It must often he rc{juid(r for a brigade, or 
small detachment of infantry, to be employed 
in conducting provisions, military stores, hea- 
vy cannon, and supplies of all descriptions 
for the armv, when but few if any cavalry 
can be spared ; anil on these occasions thou- 
sands of the enemy’s horse will harass and 
surround them. Here again the light infan" 
try will be eminently nselul; the more esj)c- 
cially as they will be able to act in more ex- 
tended order before such an undisciplined 
enemy, to what the like corps arc capable of 
doing in the face of an European foe. And, 
as it must he supposed that they are all excel- 
lent marksmen, by killing the horses of the 
Maharaltas or Seiks, they will strike a terror 
into the enemy, which wi^ effectually deter 
him from approaching 'within as it is 

well known the horses are the private ^ropefs^ 
ty of the troopers, who are ruined, if they are 
killed : and this circumstance, in my opinion, 
sufficiently authorizes the very trifling expense 
which would attend the issuing out of rifles to 



this description of troops; for it cannot be 
doubted hill they would make a most elTectu. 
al use of them. 

Every day that passes tends to the improve- 
ment of the Bengal light infantry, which is yet 
only in its infancy. But the principal object 
to be attended to is, tlial eacli company be 
exactly and precisely exercised in the same 
manner. For, if this be not very strictly ol>- 
cerved, each company will have a peculiar 
way of its own ; and when an army is form- 
ed, and the light troops rcipiircd to act in 
battalion, a very considerable time will lie 
lost in getting them to act in concert with 
each other. 

This i^ so very recpiisite, that for some 
years to come, the light companies ought an- 
nually to 4^ assembled at the head quarters 
of the division to^which they are attached, in 
order to .exercise ih battalion, for at least 
three tn^nths in the year. 

In the course of last war, the Bengal en- 
gineer officers, however well versed in theory, 
were found extremely deficient in practice. 
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Indeed otherwise could not well have been 
expected ; for they had for years been allow- 
ed to remain at the same station, w ithout any 
other employment than to superintend jnib- 
lic buildings : so much so, that they became 
nothing more than a corps of architects ; tliey 
might be civil, but certainly were not mili- 
tary, engineers. 

Far be it from me to detract from the zeal 
or abilities of this corps of oflicers ; but ex- 
perience, very dearly bought, has proved, 
that they require practice as well as theory. 
This truth has been so forcibly impressed on 
the mind of every person in India, that some 
alterations for the better have of late been 
adopted. 

But each general officer ought to have at 
least three engineer officers attached to his 
division. And no army or detachment of 
any consequence should* ever be without an 
officer of that department. This cor^'^would’ 
then soon :ittain as high a pitch of eminence, 
as it is now at the lowest possible. 

The corps of piemeers and miners have 
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lately been organized and ofliccred afresh, 
and, whilst they have been considerably aug* 
inenied, are doubtless much improved ; but 
1 cannot help deprecating the plan of ap- 
pointing oflicers from the line to do duty with 
these corps. For, whilst the regiments of in- 
fantry are thereby dismembered, it must be 
j'vident that these corps will never attain that 
degree of excellence under officers so ap- 
pointed, to what they would under tho^e per- 
manently attached to them. 

Indeed 1 do not think a better plan could 
be adopted, than to double the number of 
lieutenants now in the engineers ; and then 
officer the pioneers and miners from that de- 
partment. 

1 am at a loss to understand whether or not 
the miiifa^ institution at Barraset still ex- 
ists ; but i^it does, I shall declare to you, 
that it never has, \>r can aiiswer one single 
end proposed ; on the contrary, it has done 
essential injury to the army ; two or three 
hundred cadets have gotten together there, 
and encouraged each other on to scenes of out- 
rage, that I need not mention; but which 
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have at times been allowed with a degree of 
impunity, that has led them to join their 
regiments with sentiments derogatory to every 
principle of order and discipline ; whilst they 
are seldom improved either in regard to a 
knovriedge of the native languages, or to 
military exercise. 

The abolition of this institution, has, I well 
know, been most strongly recoinnicnded by 
the highest civil, as well as military, authori* 
ties in India ; and 1 do not conceive the di- 
rectors can possibly do better than attend to 
them. 

The Barraset institution, cannot, 1 should 
suppose, cost less than twelve thou>aiid a year, 
for half which sum, every cadet that went out 
to India, might, at the company’s expense, 
receive a military education, cither at Wool- 
wich, Marlow, or any other puulic military 
institution, before leavir.g England. And 
this would do more good to the Indiaii'tarmy, 
than fifty thousand such places as Barraset. 

All that is required on this head, appears 
to be, that a very respectable officer be ap- 



^inted to reside at Barra‘;ct, there to rccffivi^ 
and mess the cadets on their Hrst landing in 
India ; and aAcr providing them tvith such 
things as are requisite^ or rather instructing 
them how to procure then), he could send 
tlicni off to join their respective regiments 
without delay. Thus would they at once be 
coinf'ortahly received and provided for on 
ilicir fir-t arrival ; and by tl»at means, be 
kept otU ortavern^, out of the hands of those 
villain-; (hat are always ready to pray upon 
the ine\pcricnccd stranger ; and in many jn- 
stance-, out of mischief and a jail* 

I .ifn nlino'it lost in admiration, when I re- 
flect on the degree of perfection the Indian 
army has already attained ; but yet to what 
a much higher state it is possible to be carried ! 
The religion which the native soldier profes- 
ses, eniiiieiqj^ calculates him to meet every 
difficulty and danger with the utmost coolness: 
and resolution. Foi^ being prcdcstinarians, 
they conceive that every roan’s doom is fixed ; 
and that, if he is to die, it matters not whether 
be is in his lied, or in the moutJi of a cannon, 
-“-«o it is ordained, and must be so. 

F 



Their partiality to a military HCe, thdir at- 
tachment to their oflSoers^ their sobriety, their 
patience under fatigue, and their determined 
courage, are alike conspicuous, and render 
them fit for any enterprize whatsoever. 

Whether they are capable of making or 
withstanding the charge with the bayonet, 
against the European soldiers of the prc'^ent 
day, does perhaps remain to be proved : but 
we have every reason to think they will. For 
it must be recollected that in the first attack 
upon the island of Bourbon, a detachment of 
Bombay Sepoys were unexpectedly hroiight 
on the enemy’s main force, supported by se- 
veral pieces of artillery posted beliind a wall, 
which they instantly attacked and carried ; 
though supported by French soldiers, who 
had in earlier days composed a part of Mo- 
ron’s army, with which he made>is ever me- 
morable retreat. 


But, however some may differ in opinion 
on this head, there can be only one, in regard 
to the steady manner in which the sepoy sol- 
dier will stand under the heaviest and most 
destructive fire of cannon, grape, or musquet- 
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ry. indeed, in this re/<{)eot, ihcy are unques- 
tiunabiy equal to any U'oo(>s in the vrorid. 

The general discipline o f our native army 
ii» great ; but still nothing like what it might 
be. I would wish that every general offi- 
cer should visit each corps and post within the 
limits of his command, once a year ; and on 
reviewing the troops, it ought not to be left 
to the officer coniinunding to go through such 
inana'uvres, as from dint of long practice, the 
corps may have acquired by rote. But on the 
parade, a card should be presented by the 
reviewing officer, with a memorandum of 
what he wishes to be performed. 

Each battalion ought to be inspected whilst 
cvercising by companies, under their respec- 
tive commanders; and the practice of exerci- 
sing the troops in line and brigade ought to be 
more genersmy attended to ; on all which oc- 
casions, a very old afid equally improper me- 
thod of marking the new alignment by flags 
or camp colour men, ought to be exploded 
and the horses heads of mounted staff substi- 
tuted in their room. In short, no practice or 
custom whatsoever, (let it, have ever so fine a 
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ftaradc effect) ought to prevail in the exercising 
of troops, which cannot be done in tlie face ol 
an enemy ; who must ever he considered as 
present, and ready to take advantage of ans 
error eommifted whilst the troops are at ext 
ercise. 

Wlicn an officer attains tlie rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Indian army, he wilf 
most probably have been upwards of thirty 
years in the regiment ; and has conse(iucntly 
been on the most intimate footing with all the 
captain', and most of the subalterns. If, there- 
fore, he is posted on pronmtion to lieutenant- 
colonel to the same corps, (which is generally 
asked, and too often granted) when command- 
ing or exercising it, let him observe ever so 
great a mistake or error committed by those 
officers with whom he has served so many 
years, and is as much attached (o.,.as his near- 
est relations, he finds it ext/emely difficult and 
hurtful to his feelings ; ''and indeed to some, 
it is impossible to bring themselves to repri- 
mand, or speak harshly to them. The result 
is obvious, error after error is committed with 
impunity by them, whilst the younger officers 
are perhaps the more severely censured, and 



thereby taught to observe, (what ought never . 
to exist) a degree of partiality incompatible 
with discipline and good order, 

1 do therefore conceive, that the simple re- 
gulation of every major on promotion to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy, being always removed 
to another regiment, would operate on the 
discipline of the Indian army, beyond tlie 
most sanguine expectation. 

The great deficiency of amunition, and mi- 
litary stores, added to a want of battering 
cannon and mortars, may justly be considered' 
as the principal cause why Bhirtpore was not 
taken, although stormed four times. 'Fhe 
oilicers commanding in the batteries there, 
were limited to firing a certain number of 
times during the night, I think once every 
halfhour ; it was not therefore very astonishing 
to find at aay break, that the preceding day’s 
labour was all to* C^me over again, by the ene- 
my having repaired the breach during the 
night. 

In Europe, no breaching battery is ever 
opened until the enfilading on^ have destroy- 
ed every defence to the right and left of the 
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,fMUliQtei^ed and in general, 

a ba«tian is ;prefered. But at Bhirtporo, loi 
want of cannon and shot, no such precaution- 
ary measures could be adopted ; and, as if it 
were to make this deficiency more severely 
felt, the engineer resolved on breaching a 
curtain, flanked and supported by two basti- 
ons, each containing six pieces of cannon ; not 
one of which were dismounted by our artille- 
ry ; but left to throw a cross fire on the ad- 
vancing troops, and to kill or wound every 
man that set his foot in the ditch. 

The very great loss sustained during that 
siege, as well as the unexpected check given 
there, to that carrier of victory which had at- 
tended Lord Lake in every previous military 
operation, led the government of India to en- 
quire into the cause ; and it was found, that, 
by an ill-advised plan of mistaken economy, 
they had left their magazines, in w^tof those 
military stores required for Sieges ; and that 
a sufficient quantity not being nearer than 
Calcutta, the undertaking was commenced, 
without any adequate means of insuring 
success by a, regular siege ; and engineers, 
versed only in the theory of their duty, com- 
pleted the Ust of evils which attended that ill- 
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iatect siege, and carried (0 aa imtiiiidy gsttrc^ 
many a brave and gallant Soldier. 

And although the experience on that occa» 
<«ion so dearly bought, has- induced the gor«'R* 
iiient of Bengal to fill their magazines with 
tho'^e stores ; yet in doing so, they do not ap- 
pear either to liave adverted to the extended 
territory gained by the late war, or to the 
[irobable scene of future operations. For 
wliil't they have continued magazines which 
:ir.': no longer requisite; they have also cs- 
tal)li>hcd others on a scale too conhned for the 
armies they would in case of war have to sup- 
ply. 

I shall therefore take upon myself to re- 
commend that the magazines at Midnapore, 
Borbampore, Chunar, Futtyghur, and Delhi, 
be abolish]^. And as the rivers Ganges, 
Junnah, and Sutledge, must be considered 
as the lines of deface, the commissaries at- 
tached fi> those magazines, ought to be in- 
structed to establish themselves at Cuttack, 
Culpee, Anoopshore, Karnaul, and Loodenah. 
And the fortifications at those places, ought 
to be kept in good repair, as by that means 
the' magazines would be rendered seenre even 
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tvith sm^ll gafiisons; althongb the neigh bouf^ 
ing country should be overrun with predatory 
horse, during the absence of our armies em- 
ployed in distant operations* And of the ne- 
cessity of such a precaution, we ought to be 
weH convinced; for in 1804^ nothing but 
Ameer Khan’s not knowing the ford over the 
Junnab at Culpee, saved the Cawnpore Ma- 
gazine. And yet it has not since been con- 
siderably strengthened, as it surely should 
have been. 

I had nearly forgot to draw your attention to 
a circumstance, on which of late tlicre appears 
to have been two opinions entertained in Ben- 
gal; although, whether considerctl in point ol' 
equity and justice, or. in rcganl to the orders 
regulating promotion, it most certainly ad- 
mits only of one. And that is, whether l>rcvet 
majors are, or are not, entitled t^ promotion 
in the line, according to /he date of such 
commissions ? Surely they are, or why do 
they receive that rank ? Is it not given them 
to prevent supersession, and as a reward 
for length of services ? the Madras govern- 
ment never entertained a douht on the sub- 
ject ; nor would the government of Bei^al, 
were there not officers htdding the highest 
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situations^ whose interest it is to raise 
that doubt, and if possible, to turn it to their 
own advantage. I do therefore consider it of 
sufficient importance, to warrant my endea* 
Touring to explain the matte# more at laig^e, 
and to set the question before you in its pro«> 
per light, in order, if requisite, that the court 
of directors may interfiose their timely author 
rity, to prevent any undue influence arising 
out of such erroneous opinions and partial ad- 
vice. 

i must first observe, that in the company’s 
army, officers enter into line promotion at the 
rank of major, and not at tliat of lieutenant- 
colonel, as in his majesty’s service; conse- 
quently, if a vacancy takes place for a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Indian army, it is always 
customary to see in orders for promotion, 

“ senior majqr of infantry, A. B. to be lieu- 
tenant-colonel, vica.^. D. resigned.” 

But now the absurd argument held out by 
those interested, is, that the majors can^only 
be promoted to lieutenanUcolonels according 
to their r^imental rank, by which means, 
the brevet commissions become of no use; 
and the most lamentable supersession will be 

G 
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eiaeouragedy instead pf chpeked. J^sfor iq. 
stance, majoc Kitchen , whose regimental cinn- 
mission is decenober 1809, would be a lieu- 
tenant colonel before Sradsbaw, whose 
breret commission isapril 1808. ^nd major 
Paton would in the same manner, step over 
near thirty brevet majors all senior to him, 

1 cannot for a moment suppose that the 
company will allow of so unfair a proceeding; 
otherwise, I might observe that the orders for 
promotion can no longer remain as at pre- 
sent, “ senior major of infantry because the 
person thus unjustly promoted by regimental 
rank, would not be senior major. A ud if the 
absurdity of thus doing away every use and 
intention of the brevet commissions, is not a 
sufficient argument in favour of this opinion, 
let us examine into the certain result of such a 
measure, and it will be found thpt major Kit- 
chen, who entered the arjjfjy in 1795, would, 

/ 

by such a proceeding, attain the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, before major Bradshaw, who 
entered the same service fourteen years before 
him, in 1781 ; and the same vnth major Hous- 
ton, a cadet of 1794, and major Fitzgerald, 
one of 1782, and various other instances top 
numerous to mention. Besidess, such a mc^ 



«iii« .,W)t omI; be af 
ihe,mU:t&t» of all bfeir<^ jpa}orS|t but cqi^K 
ly opepte to the disadr^tage of ev«y junk 
below them in whaticrer 

regimeiit we find a brevet major, there pro- 
motion will be found the slowest. As for in- 
stance, in the eighth regiment, the senior cap- 
tain is a cadet of 1794, and the first lieutenant 
of 1708$ whilst the senior officers of those 
ranks in the fifteenth regiment, are cadets of 
1797 and 1800, 

' But I will no longer trespass on your time, 
with a subject that cannot admit of a doubt, 
further than to observe, that the government 
of Madras has already acted on what is cer- 
tainly the only mode that ought to be adopt- 
ed, namely, the senior major in the army is 
first promoted, whether bis commission be by 
brevet or otherwise ; and this 1 trust is the 
mode which the company will direct may be 
observed, throughout India, without favour 
or affection to any person. 

In the course of this letter 1 have endea- 
voured to avoid, as far as possible, such obser- 
vations as might (though unintentionally) give 
oflence to any party or service^ and have been 
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Anxious only to point out to your notice, stttiK 
defects as have nuMtly come under my own 
personal observation, during a long r^idence 
in India. And the alterations I have taken 
the liberty to suggest, ar6 deduced from a 
full conviction of their absolute necessity, and 
a sincere hope that they will neither be at 
variance with the duty of the company, or 
incomparable with their interests, and that 
regard to a just economy, which must ever 
be regulated according to the importance of 
the object, and with a due attention to the 
one most essential, — namely, the preservatioA 
of India. 

If 1 shall have succeeded in giving you any 
information whereby India may be rendered 
more secure, and the discipline and welfare 
of that highly respectable army somewhat 
promoted, my only object will b^ attained ; 
and if not, 1 must for ever Jament, that the 
task has not fallen into more able hands. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour very obedient Servant 
A BENGAL OFFICEB. 

9 , 1812 . 
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£AST*1KD1A CORRESPOKDENCE 


Letter to the Rt. Hon. Robert DaNPAS^ front 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman^ 

(Secret.) 

Sir, EasUjndia Houses \2th October y 1808. 

Wc now propose to do oursolircs the honour of re- 
plying to your letter of the 30th of last month. 

From the communications we have at different times 
had with the Members of the Court of Directors, wc arc 
well assured it is the general sense of that body, that it 
will be for the interest of the Public and the Company^ 
that the Charier should be early renewed. Convinced 
that this is their opinion, and apprehensive lest incon- 
venience might be produced, by setting this important 
subject afloat before it was in some degree matured, wc 
have not thought it necessary formally to resort to tlie 
Court for a declaration of their jiulgment upon the ques- 
tion you are pleased to propose to us ; but we have, in 
order to obtain wliaL we conceive to be, with the know- 
ledge wc before possessed, sufficient warrant to us to 
give an answer to your preliminary enquiry, laid your 
letter before a Secret Committee of Coricsponclcnce : and 
we are authorized to state it l<i be tbcir opinion, as it is 
our own, not only that the intt rrsis of the Public, as 
well as of the Com piny, w'iil behest consulted, by con- 
tinuing tiki present system of Indian administration, but 
that it is material the Charier sliould be speedily re- 
newed. 

With respect to any modifications which you or Ilis 
Majesty’s Government may have it in contemplation to 
propose, we sii.dl bo happy to be made acquainted with 
them, and to biu>g them under the most serious consi- 
deration of thisllousi'. Wc can irciviit only state, 
that vve trust tl»«’re will be no disposition to introdu'Ce any 
change, th.it uonld alter or weaken the mahj (/t*inciples 
and substance of the present system, which, in the opi- 
luoii of the Company, is essential to tlie due uunagement 
and presei vation of British India ; and that, with respect 
to minor poifits, as far as they may be really compatible 
Avith those essential olijects, the Court will not be influ- 
enced by any partial views to withhold from diem the fair 
consideration due to them. 
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Glad that jou have seen it |>roper to brinp: forward this 
weighty subject 9 and desirous to l>e favored with your 
further communications upon it, as soon as may suit your 
convenience, 

We have the honor to he. Sir, 

Your most obt'dient humble servants, 

(SignedJ Edward J^arry, 
CharlesGrant* 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter from the C:! airman and Deputy Chair* 
MAN to the Right Honorable Robert Dundas. 

Sir, E(i$t-lndia Ilmse^ 16/A December^ lEOS. 

In conscqucnc(r of a conference which we lately had 
the honor to hold with you, we luive laid before the 
Court of Directors the letter whieh you were picast^d to 
write to us, unilcr date the 30th St pie m her last, on IpIic 
subject of renewing the Company’s Charier, togcilicr 
wirh the answer tvliich wc returned to that loiter, on tfie 
12ili October following ; and we arc now instructed by 
tiic Court to state to you, that they approve, of that an- 
swx'r, and are ready to enter witli you, through the mo 
dium of their Couunitiee of C'orrespondcnce, into a con* 
sideration of the various ob|eets to which it may be pro- 
per to attend, in bringing forward so important a mea« 
sure. 

At the present moment it would, in the opinion of 
the Court, be j>iemature in them, to proceed to any de- 
tailed specification of thi.>se objects, lo winch it may be 
proper, on the part of the Company, lo anend, or to 
anticipate an V discussions wliich it ina)' be tbc wishol llis 
Majes^^s •Ministers to propose; but t!ie Court beg leave 
to offer some suggestions of a general nature, as 
the principal foundations on which a new agr«.‘ement 
between the Public and the East-lndia Company may bo 
placed. 

1st. Thc*systein by which the Legislature has conti- 
nued to the Company tbc government of the tcrntfjries 
acquired by it in the East, with a regulated monopoly 
af tbc trade, has been held by the most eminent persons 

R 2 conversant 
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conversaot with, that quarter and its affairs, to be the 
inost expedknt, both for the foreign and domestic in- 
tere;st8 of this country. Unijer those territories have 
been improved, and the security arid happiness of the 
vast population they pontain have beeh signally increased. 
It is also, a. system which establishes salutary checks for 
the. exercise of the authority lodged in this country over 
the Indian administration^ and for all the local details of 
that administration, in its political, judicial, financial, 
aind commercial departments ; and provides with singular 
felicity for a successjj^n of a body of able and honoral^le 
European servants, who yield in general character and 
utility to no class of public functionaries under the Em- 
pire. In like manner, the constitution of tlie Indian 
army has proved itself calculated to produce a body of 
officers of high military ^irit, and of very distinguished 
akill OiUd conduct. TliC Court, therefore, trust that no 
material change in this system ; — ^no change which w^ould 
affect its principles or impair its efficiency, will be pro- 
posed. 

2d. In this case, it will be unnecessary to enter int' 
any discussion of the right of the Company to the tei 
ritorial possessions ; a right which they hold to be clear, 
and must always maintain, as flowing from their acquisi- 
tion of those territories, under due authority, and after 
long hazards and vicissit jdcs, and great expense. 

3d. The situation of the Company is, at this time, 
very different from what it was at the last renewal of the 
Charter, in n93. European war, with hardly any in* 
ter^Wion, through the whole of tlie period that has since 
elapsed, has exceedingly increased the expenses, and re- 
duced the profits of the Com|)any at home ; and has like- 
wise enlarged the scale of expenses abroad ; where, more- 
over, wars w ith the Native Powers have lieen rep|atedly 
carried on, to the %'ast accumulation of the In^inii^djr. 
now advanced from eight millions sterling, at it 

stood in n93, to about thirty-two millions. yTnthoul 
meaning at all to advert, in this place, to the <^cstion 
concerning the policy of some of those waoi with the 
Princes of India ; it is safe and proper to affirm, that they 
were not, in any degree, directed by the E?cccuuve Body 
of the Company, but proceed from causes which tliat 
bexiy could not .control. As, in consequence of all the 
cvciits which have 1ui])pencd since the year 1793, the be- 

nefiu 
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oefiti intended to the Proprietors of E^st4ndia Stocky by 
the Charter then passed, have not been roHltzed ; so the 
Court trust, that m tlie formation of a new Charter, due 
care will bo taken to secure their proper share of advantage 
in any future amelioration of the ComnaOy^s aifairs, and 
especially that no measure will be adopted, which can 
have the cflect of reducing the value of their capit;il 
stock. The dividend on that stock, which is only equi- 
valent to the legal interest of money, is all that the Pro- 
prictors have ever received from the united sourced of 
Indian revenue and Indian commerce, whilst the countiy 
lias been enriched by the long continued influx of private, 
wealtl), and raised in the scale of nations by the political 
importance of the Indian empire. 

4tli. The liquidation of the Indian debt is, on all 
hands, agreed to be a measure of indispensable necessity. 
From the magnitude to which the debt has now risen, and 
the circumstances of the present unexampled time, the 
aid of the Public will probably be necessary to the attain- 
ment of this most desirable object, tor the aid that may 
thus be afibrded, the Court conceive that sufficient tueatis 
of reimbursement from the Indian territory and re vemio 
may be found j and the arrangement of a plan, for these 
purpost‘s, might, as the Cwrt conceive, form a very 
material nart of the provisions of the new Charter. 

.5th. To apportion duly between the Public and the 
Company the military expenses of the Indian empire, is 
another measure now become unavoidable. For wars 
growing out of the Indian system, or out of sources pure- 
ly Indian, the revenues and other means of the Company 
were long made to stifBce, Including even tlie charges of 
occasional attacks upon the Indian settlements oi’ Kuro- 
pean nations ; but ine influence of Enropfan war has, in 
the present protracted period of hostility, exu nded itself 
motm and more to India, occasioning the expense of va- 
rtpus cflstant expeditions, and the increase of the niiiitary 
establishment, particularly in the European troops of lus 
M^^esty, which from being twenty yt^ors ago (»niy a very 
few regiments now amount to above twenty thonswind men, 
and those of the moi^ djrpensive description of troojus 
oomposing the inilitajjf^fofoc of Dritish India : nor is it at 
aU improbable, that fo^fhe avowed design of France to 
jny^de our laitian great arnms by land, 

iSi iiiay be necessary. augment our Euro- 
pean 
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pean force in that quarter. For a war of this description 
the Indian rerenuCs, if unincumbered with deb^ would 
be very inadequate. It would be European war for 
Furopean objects ; a struggle between Great*Britain and 
France, on the soil of India, fbfx^hfe uiainlenance and 
support of their power in Europe. For such an object, 
to which the national funds only arc commensurate, the 
national funds undoubtedly ougllt to provide ; and as we 
Enow that, in this, we state only what your own mind 
bas already perceived and approved, we the more con- 
jidently hope, that in a hew Charter proper attention will 
he paid to tlie due re^gulation of so important a concern. 

bth. As the early renewal of the Charter will serve to 
strengthen the hands of the Company in the transaction 
of their ailairs, and improve their credit, so its renewal, 
for the like period as the present one run, and from the 
time of its expiration, would conduev to the same ends i 
amt tlie CouVt arc not aware of a.iy l 1 jection to the pro- 
|iosition of this term. 

Wo have the honor to lie, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Edward Parry, 

llic Rt. Hon. Robert Du nd as, Charles Qrant. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Let x^.Kfrom the Ei^IU Honorable Robeu t Dundas, 
dated the 26th December 1808, to the Chairman 
tfwrf Deputy^ 

Gentlemen, Doxening Street ^ 26th December \606* 
In submitting to your consideration such observations 
as have occurred to me on your letter of the UJth instant, 
it is necc-isary ihat you should understand them ti:r be 
iTHnely preliminary, in contemplation of future discussi- 
ons, and by no means as the result of any |dan <5r pro- 
jeeted system, matured in concert with His Majesty’s 
cotihciential Servants. It will depend on the judgment 
which the Court of Directors may form on the propriety 
or m ccssiiy of adltering to the jMressent system of their 
Indian trade and administration in all its parts, whether 
I slUiU he enabled lo hold oin to them any expectation, 
that ibeir appltcatton to i^rliaiiient for a rmewal of the 

Cnsnpaiiy’a 
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Company's Charter will meet with tlie concorrciice of 
Government, 

shall follow the order adopted in yonrlctttw, in 
to the si^bjectii which you ha^e particidarly mentioned, 
and shall ofler soo^e additional remarks on any other 
portanc branches of the present system, in which altera^ 
lions ttiay probably be deemed indispensably necessary. 

Jst. Concurring in substance with the proposition con- 
tained in the. first article, I shall not enlarge npon its de* 
tails. I have not yet heard or read any arguments against; 
the continuance cif the system under which the Hrifish 
PoNsessions in India are governed, of sufficient weight 10 
counterbiilance the practical benefits which have bt'cn 
derived from it, in their increased and increasing prospe- 
rity, and the general security aiu! happiness of their in- 
iiabitants. It is possible that the same ellects niiglTt liave 
been produced under a government imincdiatidy depen- 
dent on the Crown ; but for the attainment of those 
objects, the expcainieut is, ut least, unnecessary, atid it 
might be aiti'fuled with daiigcrs to the (Constitution of 
tliis Country, winch, if they can be avmch'd, it would be 
unwise to encounter. Any alteration, thertdbrx*, which 
may be suggested in this part of the system, will proba- 
bly be only in its details. It muv, however, be deemed 
advisable, to extend the controlling atiihm it v of the 
lioard of Commissioners to such proceedings of the (\nirj 
of Directors in Fmglaml, as are iin mediately connected 
with tile governnKut or revenues tif the Company’s ter* 
liiorcil |K)ssc.ssioii> ill India, more espt cialiy if the J5ug- 
gestion contained in your fourth article xiioijid be 
iidojifed. ^ 

Hii* In the \ lew which I have alreruly t iken of the pro- 
jnisition contiiined in the |)rece«.iing uan lr, u is certainiy 
unnecessary t<* discuss tf»<: iim ti.^n of ihc Coftfp*iny'’s 
right to the permanent posse ssion cl the Hniish termtorit^ 
in India* It is impO'^dbhMi'at tins right shoiihl be rclin- 
tpiished on the part ot tlie PuUic, or ihui a claim can be 
admitted on the pait of the t omjMriV, to the extent 
which has Stmieiimes been inaintaint^^i, and to which yon 
Mieni to iiave iidvertcd in the iK*cbi>d artici»>. 

3d, it if* equallv iini>bsstble to dctjuicscr in €(fl the 
reasoning, though I am »»erfectiy willing to concur in titc 
contJusioia daifuced from it third articf**. I Wunk it 
vciy «kHinniblC| that no mcastirc stmuld he adt/pied, m 

iencv.ai 
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renewal of the Charter, which would have the effect of 
mluflcrng ihe TOlueof the capital stcfelt of the East-India 
Cbmpahyv tthfi that due care should he taken to s^urc 
their profeef share . of advaot^^i ic^ any future atneliora* 
tioh of tWr hut as the iaw has regulated the 

mode iti which jihose affairs, at home ihd abroad, should 
be administered, 1 idannot enter into the distinction which 
is stated in this article, and which I have met with ou 
other occasidhs, as to the equitable claim of tlie Com^pany 
to any remunarattqn fr^ the Public, or other benefit, on 
account of wars^ brother events which, as represented 
in your letter^ did not originate in the Executive Body 

of the Company^ but proceeded freun cau^s whiclt 

that Body could not control/* 

It would be premature, in this stage of the discussion, 
to enter into any details, as to the proportion of benefit 
to be derived by the Company or the Public, respectively, 
from any future amelioration in the state of your finances; 
atid any contingent expectation of that nature must, at 
all events, be postponed, till a large portion of the Indian 
debt ha§ been discharged. 

4th. The liquidation of that debt is undoubtedly a 
mcasbre of indispeusable necessity, not only to the Com- 
pany but to the Public. If we were how called upon to 
discuss the right of the Public to the territorial revenues 
which have been obtained in India, either by cession or 
cTonquest, it would be impossible to relieve the question 
from the fair claims of the Company and their creditors 
to a reimbursement of tlio expcnccs which have been 
incurred, and the discharge of the debts which have been 
contracted, in the acquisition and maintenance of those 
possqssions. Entertainirlg that opinion, and convinced 
that the liquidation of the Indian debt, in the most speedy 
and cftectual mode, would be a measure of mutual inte^ 
l est and adraiUage, I do not suppose that your suggestioh 
in the fourth article would be objected toby Govttrnment, 
provided the neccssitv, or at least the expediency of ’sucli 
an interference, on tbc pait of the Public, is made ob- 
vious and apparent, and provided, also, that sufficient 
security is alfoi-ded for punctual payment ofHhe in- 
terest, and of an adequate smkifigfund, for the iiquida* 
tion of the principal of any sums advanced for tbaeji^r* 
pose. I need not yeiuintf voir,* however, that any xticb 
aid fVoni the Public #iH bu and tin? tcl|ef 

forced 
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ami^s exeritjk>Hj Qt^iuoienuaWfUHi^ and 4j|0 

inKWte and detnUcd i n y ^ ati<?B f(nd uoremittu^; atUiR* 
tiini<K Court oCvPfwii^ Idw Ofdiaarjr 94pui»jliturQ 
W: lodia,! indudiof tli« were«r of 4»ili b« lw»ugbt 
wi^dn rbcJiuiitof yout iuuui4l intioqie.. most *»mh 
^ ujne eypeonitiotwof a,rf«ilt oven mnrn fwpimkhfi. «nd 
pf a largo surplus rerenuft al^ao your ordinary euftmusm 
in time at' peaoe, bave rm^ntly l^n convoyed to ^ by. 
Lord Minto ; but f trust that tbe Court of tXrepturs wi|| 
not i)« induced by those hopes, hou'^vor well founded, to 
relax in their er^ertioiis. Kvery item of those, or any 
. other estimates, which the Court-may eabibtt, must tm 
strictly surutipiaed audeotnpared wifh the actual results of 
former years, and with the dntmied m»buiit of any reduc- 
tions which may have been ordered or carried into edect. 

6tii. I uan have no besitatiun iy ‘<Hno 

lioiitatirms, to the principle fur which you contend in your 
fifth article. It is absurd and unreasoiud>ic to suppose* 
that the East-Iudia Coui()anv, <mt of thek own ipv^pps# 
can long maintain a congest agahtm tbp power Franee, 
aided by the greater (lart of J£uropr. and a ihrge portioa 
of Asia. If the yrineipal ihwtro uf the war hetweett 
Kuropean nations h to he trstisferrad to Hiodostan, it 
mustbesopportod* toacoopiderablaeateat, hyliairopean 
resources ; and if our empiro in India if, an object worth 
preserving, this country must coptrihulie to its defence, 
againstaay attack of tliu dmeription which m. liayabeea 
taught to expect. The extraordinary expeocos menrred 
in the necessary pre p i pr at i pp * *uclt a warfare, or <0 the 
actual contest, oughtmd? IP josdee, to be imposed a« a 
burthen on the Company a)qM|h 4von if they ware aiile to 
aumsin' it. - 

4th< , lap not aware m any reason for eytendieg the 
daratk4 nji the (Jharter beyond such a Jitnijt, ms «»«» the 
uocxptryid term* wdl be equal to tbe period crantod in 
1793 i pnt I-^to this merely on tbe first consideration of 
the sulynpt : and if, the geoend qnmiou is||o be discussed, 
Ishallimy due attaatiuo to.ai^suggustioiH svhich tb« 
Court may tbipk U right to npHO' ou tliat piirucular 


’•r 


thim adverted, at. groliter hwgth pm-liaps th^ 
fp itbe vaiiilP Iftrodueed into your 
proceed to state subhomervations as appear 
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Ifb 

tptiesubmUtild^ coDsideration df tb^ 
fcourt . of fox fire of ^at>Iing 

finally to decide, whetber^: und^r tfie circmn%id^es ot the 
pre^t siipa^on ef tte C^pany’s atfiiirs, and of the 
expe^tjbtui, Wbich will probably be .di^tertaini^ by the 
P;^ie|> aiid by Covc^noiteht, tliey will adhere 

ito tteir intention of applying npir to Parliament for a re* 
-veival of the Company s Charter. , 

Jt 1^1 rpad^ly occur to the Court, that whenever an op- 
portunity is a^brded of , deciding in Parliament on the 
propriety of continuing in the Company any privileges of 
^ ooomierciat nature, it. will be important to consider, 
whj^Or the system established by tne Act of 1793, for 
rlhe trade of private individuals between Britain and India, 
has answered the expectations, or fulfilled the intentions 
of tl]^ Legislature. It . is wholly nnneces^ry for me, at 
pneE^iU, to enter into any deijail of the various discussions 
which mve taken place on that subject. The arguments 
on JbotU sidea of the question must be familiar to the 
imd the opihiona of those persons who have turned 
tbeir attention to it, have, ip all probability, been long 
since fixed and, settled: it is fit, therefore, that the 
Court should now understand distinctly, that I cannot 
hold put to them the expectation, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers will concur in an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of any, privileges to the East-India Compan}", 
which will prevent British merchants and manufacturers 
from trading to and from India, and tiic other countries 
within the present limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade fthe dominions of the Empire of China excepted}, 
in ships and vessels lured, dr freighted by themselves, in- 
stead of being confined, m ttt j^i;e^nt, to ships in tlm 
service pf the Company, or lic^r\sed by the Court of 
Directors. In the de^il of i^y legisfaBve provisions 
which it be expe^eut tp enact on itliU subject, it 

■would be.dbsqlutely necessary to guard me abuses 

which vro^ld prisp, from fapilU^s thus atfdlqed lo {Arsons 
, aitempung, to ; Settle and rende in the Br^sh territories, 
without a iicehsesfrom Copmany, Wj#|N||qdtthe sanc- 
tion or knowledge of tbed<^ GpvQr4:i^^^* \ 

There are virions p^nfs to, which it would also 
^ toi-jii}; Wing 

important fo the to th^ g^eral trade of 

the country^ but c^ntiai to the soCiimy and 

lection 
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.kittun of the, public revenue. It would obviwn^t bow* 
er<^ jbe iMrcineiiiift, on thwo^S^orr, ^ 

^l^er, detail, arid 'f',M«ie*tonfined a ‘ liditD 

i^tement of the ^rielhif ^^itb{iautiom'^ ^ ^ < 

^!Aiioi^ir point, wbi^' irbuld {irobjfW^%d deemed Inf- 
^4ispenaablc, is an alteration iu thc' inllWar)^ in 

India, for the removal of diose jeafodsiea' and divMoin, 
which have urifortunately been pret^l^t, U^eeh 
the di^rent branches m the military icnrice lit that 
quarter, and whieh must, at all times, bd* fiig^y 'pr»- 
jiidicial to the public interest; and for the correction 'if 
the anomalous system of divided responsibility, which 
prevails at present in this country, in evei^tnlrtg that 
relates to the military defence of India. llicO^ ef- 
fectual remedy for these evils will, ^obably, bd' found, 
in arrangements for consolidating your rndiaU army with 
the King's troops, founded upon the plan so strongly 
recommended by Lord Cornwallis, with such ifiodifica* 
tions as the actual constitution of your service may 
render expedient or necessary. These arrangements^ 
need not be attended with any alteration in ' the systma 
of promotion now in operation atnot^ the officers of the 
native branch of the service, or wttb any dimintitipa 
(they . might more probably produce an increase) of any 
other prmessionai advantages which those officers now 
eiyoy ; neither would they, in any degree, interfere 
with the generd authority now possessed by the Court 
of Directors and the Governments in India over all His 
Majesty's forces serving in those parts, or with their 
control overall disbursements of a military natnre. I am, 
moreover, nOt aware pf any reason against continuing 
in tbc Court of Directors the nomination of ail cadets, 
destined to hold commissions in the Indian army. 

Having thus stated to you, for the consideration of 
the Court of Directors, the principal points to which 
I wtis' desirous of drawing their attention upon tlits oc- 
casion, 1 have only to assure you, that it will be the 
earoe>t desire of H'.s Majesty’s Government to attest 
to Piurliament Suph a system only, as ^il be conformable 
to the principles on which regulations of 1734 and 
17913 were founded,'as Will 'secure to this kingdom alt 
.t^ bf^iieSt that c^m■.^Jr*?^V*my derived from its trade 
wij^joiir^pmw^ons io fiidi^ andto the natives oi those 
couniries » gbyernm^nt. Btidr an aiiaunbtratioa of laws, 

■ C 2 suited 
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sti^^ to U^eir^^t^sn^ a,nd pr^dic<ii, «n4«QCh. 

sliiteat with ifae 6riti^ character, .fttKl which., ahftll aW 
be atrciK witfaput^ a^ing tiBoeceasarily : to 

the anthdrity of the Ex^tiva Governmeot at hotse** 
or ,iQ(^a«pg^,^ any. claqi^r!Oua.«xteBt, ^ infinsoce of 
tbe'Crovn. ,,, 

Ihora. the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

iVtHir most obedient hnmble aercant, 
( Sign^edy ]^e££t D.uhdak 
To the Cbairmen and Deputy ClntinBan 
of 4>e EasUludia Company. 


liStTEfR from the Chairman ani Deputy Chairman 
to the St. lion. Robert Dundas. 

. Sr, £asU India Hmtse, 1 3th January 1 909. 

Tfap letter which you did os the honor to address 
tie os, on the Sdth of last month, on the important «ib- 
joct of a renewal of the Company’s Charter, Itas re- 
oeived the most serinos consideration of the Court of Di- 
rectors, end we are, by their unanimous resolution, in- 
straeted to submit to you *1)C following answer to it. 

The Court having, in the lettur which we bad the honor 
to address to you On the I6th of last month, thought it 
suiEcient to sketch the outlines of those ftrinriples and 
nropositions which should, in their opinion, form the 
basis of a new Charter, and -the reply you have heeli 
fdeBscd te asake to.it, bluing the saoiie intention of 
stating observations merely preliminary, and not the 
result of any plats, or prelected system, matured in 
coocert 'with His M^mty’s cnnfideBtial Servants,” otir 
present letter wiU abstain hom any discussion of oimor 
points, rinwB especially relating to the prooeediogB of 4fae 
Conrt of Directors with servantsof the Company wsturwed 
from India, to whicii article your letter is undeAtood to 
alhide laud likewise from some otiter points, connected with 
the exercise aS their authority at home,' winch may be 
fcuud to require revision and modifiuatuMij ' Neither can it 
be necessary to go now inte therabjeotef die Indian Ex- 
penditure, although it is impoasibleT after the notioe 
rnkan of it in your ^ter, to omit taymg. tbat^Cewrt 
iseludiditke iivajpst atdim tiid e, imw imliipanaable k is 

to 



to thftt mtf^e far beloir the smi<Nte[ mdHttM 

ttiWined to act actortliiigly, . * ui* i 

Tbe attention of ihi Colire m ill, thtWfcte, he ^oon- 
ftned, at (irosent, to- two propositions of tlie higlicst 
ilnfK>rtaooe« oontamed in your ilio'biioirog^^ 

such an enlarge moiit of the tmdii of individisaN wim 
Britiidi Itulia, as lAiaii admit into it itiditcsmitnardy the 
merchants and the altips of this cnnnfry ; and the other) 
the transfer of the Company's ludian army to His 
jesty. If these proposirtooH had not hehn a^emtfiatiied 
hy the dcclamtion with wiiiph ymt letter conbhides, they 
would hat'c tided the Court with the deep(‘’st cofitscrn 4 
but you arc pleased to close tlie whole oi* your obsenra- 
lions with an assurance) that at wall be tlio eariicsi4esint 
of His Majesty’s Govwnment lo suggest to IWKauiiuit 
such a system only, as shall be cooformabU* to the 
principles on which tiiO reguiatinns of 4784 and 17i>3 
wcrcfoiindcd, as will secure to this kingdom ad the 
beneht tliat cun practicably be derived from its trade 
** with our possessiorw in fiidia, and to the natives of 
** those countries a governifioiit and an admimstmtio/t of 
laws, suited to their cu^toiws habits, atiii pfcjudices, 
and consistent with the ttrittsh character, and which 
diall aiso be strong and edicient, witiioiit adding untie*- 
*< cessariiy to the authority ol’ the Kxecntm* Govern- 
** nient at home, or increasing, to any dangerous extent, 
the inrtucnce of the Crown,” Satisfied, by this de- 
claration, tfiai His Majesty’s Govifrnment understand the 
inienst« of this country and of British lodki too -well, to 
imenil any alteration that would subvert or endanger tlie 
system by which those raat possessions hare b^ti ac. 
rfuired, governed, mud irufirored, and by which alone 
they can be iicld, to the naatual benefit of tbetr immense 
population and^of tlie paramount state, the Court iiinst, 
of comae, Wkpre, that the propositions which bare jest 
been qdbtoii, are su{>f>osOii to lie compatible with the eon* 
tmuaiice of that syatem, or reducime to a oonsitoSency 
with it. These aoppositiotis liie Court are now eaUed 
wpon to oxomine, and they endeavour to do so with 
the iwspeet due to tlie omhoriiy ^bteb ibry imve to 
treat, with the duty wMoh ihrf owe to their tooslt^ 
aaMta, nd with that aegacd fur the interests pf then* 
tber mU 

required 
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i.«qui«d to sink, in supi>oiting the integrity of the pic. 

gent Indiauisy Stem* , » * t* 

If csither of the two propositions, respecting the Inuun 
trade and the Indian army, ,'vere .to he, wted upon, n. 
the iensewhichsthe terinfi of it set^obvionriy t<^,^oyey, 
ithe Court 1»W no< hesitation in dcol»«»g deci^d 

t-onvietion, that it would efiectiially »up«cede _aud des- 
lioypjnot merely the right# of tiw EasMndi^^»y. 
4 »u?<»he.;sy#tem of Ihdian adnamstrauoip, estafehshed hy 
the Act# k 178* and 1T9* ; and with teapoot to the lat- 
pniposilion, for the ^atvfef .#the army, it 

stopeSWl»e4i>«af»Weot a»y B^dificatioo,. vhmh would 
Ji^titt ioake the overtteow of the p«es^ aystem the 
'Certain mornequence, of it, The 

.berty to state. the eeasons on winch these. opinions aie 
^dfd, with a# imich fulness as the boni^.of a letter, 

iind tlie dispatch neoeasary. at this period, will permit, 
.■premising only, that i« the time and space to which they 
List now confine themselves, many things, belonging to 
«he consideration of both subject^ must be omitted. 

With<respect to the. Private Trade, the Company are 
«ot .gomned by narrow considerations of commercial 
wolh or commeroial yealousy ; and, m fact, the India 
iSo, as an object of gain, has , gradually ceai^d to be 
^importoDCB either to the Company or to indi viduals. 

The admission into it already accorded to British resi- 
dents in India, with the prodigious increase of the cotton 
manofectures of Eorop®, -the changed circumstances of 
Se European Continent, and the almost incessant waK 
which haTO prevailed for the last sixteen years (wars still 

without any near prospect <?f termination) have rechiccd 
the Sr of that traSe toa very low pi-t. Tlui Court 
arc actuated by a thorongb persnasion, that the unlimited 
freedom, for which some persons have, of late, years, 
contended, would have rpohtical couseauences rooretn- 
forions to the powerof tbis.coMUtry and of British J^ia, 
ihan the advantages anticipated by sangmne mmds, Irani 
an enlargement of the commerce, coyld compensate, il 
■Sose adintage. were to be reaUaed and tfim, mmeove*-, 
thTesnectation of such advjwita^s is unfoynded, resulting 
from cencral preatimptKMis* .wwch ^o cot^radictpd by 
wse nature of the:^k^ian ,>poorfc. ckaiate. #nd tpjeod^- 
tions. ■ and by tbefosperiencorol wore UmD'two 
111 any teteme of vintfii«ouJwa, purely 
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ttrecn thi^ Country and Indta^ the leading objecU nrnst 
be to 'export as many as possible of our home tnatm* 
ftictures, and to itii|X>rt those eonamoditiesi which would 
eithiir beiteficiaily supply our own covisuinptiou, ot the 
dc^mandof other eouhtriesi European ^ Transatlantic: 
and It is, no doubt, imagined* by many persofiit that if 
the trade to India wefh perfectly free, them olijemaiWiikl 
be attained, in a degree extending fai* beyond ^pfmerat 
scab. The ard^r of ihtbiridoat ehtcrpfum» idli 
thought, could find out ehannels, which the* settled nde- 
tine of a Company cannot explore, and earry on cooi^ 
mercial operations more economkmity and expeditiouiiiy 
tlian sbipi with the habits of monopoly, whilm our mm 
Octtve rival5r% the Indian trade would that be bem couo- 
teracted. Tlie present times, it will also be sidd,* pe- 
culiarly demanef new attempts and discoveries in com- 
merce, and His Majesty’s Government may very numrai- 
ly wdsb, at such a crisis, ta procure for the coaiHiy 
every possiDte facility for the exertion of its commercial 
spirit, and the employment of its connnerciai cafxtid. 
But before a diange in its principle altogether hovel, 
aful obviously connected with tnttlbnal interesta of Abe 
J)ighcst importance, is adopted, it ooghtto bo seen, apt 
only on what rational grounds the expectation of advan- 
tages entertained from it rests, but to what consequences 
so material a change might expose the country and its 
Indian dejiendencies. ^ 

Now, with respect to the benefits supposed to be de- 
rivable from opening the trade w'ith India, u is, in the 
first place, to be observed, that no material eniorgemefit, 
if any enlargement at ril, is to be expected tn the ex- 
ports of our manufactures to that quarien The records 
of the Company, for two centuries, are filled with ac- 
counts of their endeavours to extend the sale ot British 
products rn India, and of the little success which has 
attended them* The French, Dutch, and otlier Euro- 
pean nations trading thither, have equally tailed in in- 
troducing the manufactures of Europe there. I his was 
not owing to their trading ebiefiv in the form of Com- 

E antes ; the Americans, who wttbfii the last twenty years 
ave entered intotbe indiao eomitierce, and traded large- 
ly, not es a Company, booby numerotis indiviuiials, each 
pnr^^ing bb own scheme inbit owrp ivi^, in ivhkh cour;:c 
no part of' the East isJeft ttocxplored, carry barcUy any 

European 
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thcirchi^ ari^f fiirtlM^ 
^k&^';^'^Wgpocb hmg silm ;,.:|ind Sfifl 
tb^ fbai^te from Europe to fknce 

ttm of ^ jftbmfiM. This ^tt results the nature 
the t^iaii pmsfilh^ jdieir elimate^ and tbeiriisagiif^^ . The 
articles of firm necifisity their own country furnishes, 
more labandently fud more cheaply ^aa it is possible 
fbr EinroTC to supply tbem» The labour of the great 
body of tne common people only enables them tO subsist 
on rice, mid to wear a slight coreritig of cotton cloth ; 
they, tiserefore, can purchase none of the superfluities we 
oSer tbenu The comparatively feiv in bmtei* aircum«> 
stmioeS, ^ilricted, like the rest, by numerous religious 
and cm! customs, of which alt are remarkably tenaaous, 
find fc^ of our commodities to their taste, and tlieir clU 
mate, so dissimilar to ours, renders many of them unsuiu 
able to thoir use ; so that a commerce between them and 
Its ctuiiiat proceed far upon the principle of siipplying 
mutual wants. Hence, except woollens, in a very limiu 
ed degree, for mantles in the cold season, and metals,, 
oh a scale also very limited, to bo worked up bv their 
own arlizaus for the few iMtcnsUs they need, hardly any 
of our sta|de commodities find a vent among the Indians ; 
the other exports which Europe sends to India, being chiefly 
consumed by the European j^puiation tliere, and some of 
the descendant! of t||p early Portuguese settlers, all of 
whom, taken collectively, form but a small body, in view 
to any qucstioii of national commerce* 

What is here said does not relate only to those parts 
of India where the Company have settlements or factorhss, 
but to all the shores that mnlwada ibc Indian Seas, firom 
the Gulfs of PeJrsiaand Afabia to the Eastern Archipelago^ 
Many advocates for a free trade may suppose, that in so 
vast a range, numerous p^itions, favorable for thereat 
of European commodities, aife still unexplol^d but tfw 
are not aware, that in the British setdeaients, whtdt 
tliemselves extend on the wast to Cambay, wd on the 
east to China, tlicre are a number of iMrchants, native 
and Eumpean, who euirrjr on vhkt is cafira ^ n^wsting 
tra<ib ot' liidki, with great sending thdr sh'w to 

ev^ mart, insular or cmitlniiiiiid, where aify prontable 
f!OiiimodUies can be either hmsght. At dh ihqim 

malts, European Mtf beeii tried by tb^leiH 

terprize of 1^ demaodt^ iomb^ 

' ^ ^ found 
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ckn\ ciVry into t)ie 

ci>btinK>di'deit;;%liicl) i«f''5i tipw'^'emen "ib tn^'ip recci»^^ 
fS'em this boati^^ -vidi oidtoTacIlity j^adva^jii>p thW 
mbi^haiHssettled t&i^arid?;' ' 4/^ 

' 'To tfipse facts add'olhKrvatioits^'a^alng toetiattifc 
atid circu^tancet .of {Mojile! kn^JcountiHek 
one reitiaHdibie at^m^iii may be added.' furiHitqetIt ^liv! 
bur ojvrf e3ipari(Bh«'i&*h<jTOc. In fhe ' 6bdrt«r' *or 7S^» 
provision was 1n^^^ Ihq export Of British irt{»bVf»>tHre^. 
to India, by bny Individuals who totiglit chpok cid 'einbaVk 
in tliat ^ader. The Compahy We^e' toqtiftcd find then)' 

tonoi^e to aqicatSin extent, ^iiich hh^atlways bpeii aBbt^ed 

at a httd of ' freight cheaper outtijardj Os wcU’as for dib. 
returns, than thp'CompaOy thbtojaOlvps jiay, or, a* tltb* 
Court think', than private ships cpuld furnisli, it., Hut, 
in ail the time that has blxp^d since, vely few applU 
citibns, and these to'q small extbnt, have/bcen htade, for 
leaye to export the woollens, nietals, n.hd other staple.'^ 
of this country, oh private accoubt, fhe.chicf '^ppHcaiioiis 
having been for the freight ojf.wiiie, ^rot^fhe censnoiptipn 
of Europeans: and this |s not prppei(^!b prodl)c>. 
t'ron, nor is it so, mpeh iitcrbabe i'n.iuc )rbd|> *« a traiis- 
fer of it to,thc privai;|e qserohftnti firom lite cbbtoiondvrs and 
officers of the Cod:lpany*| sbipk, part bf who^ udvuntage 
used to arisq. from being tlio ca^rtibrs oT^.dl’ia.tbmmodiiy . 

Aii these circunfstaiice^ lib which other <;orroborations 
might be added, the Court tfuft will fully eyinye, that 
the entire, opening of diqTitdkn trade to the m^rchiuits 
of this couipiT, tvoujd'i^,, jir Veidity, extend in any 
conslacniblc dcgre^'.'|r ^ail> the consumption of Britisii 
manufactures., ,, "CViy,.' ' 

■^Let it be imiq'bbd>' Ibtoe next place, whether the adop- 
ti^ Of sb gtpat i change ip pur Indian system, would be 
foBowcebby ^ ‘‘W* bew and valuable pro- 

doctions w'the .list, a» ^ujd serve materially toaug- 
nictjt the ‘trade of this yoiintry \j;tth the Continents of 
Europe and » fw* with regard to tt»e supply of 

oiir iicn^ ibl^mptiuD' of .frji^jkiQ i^^mcidit^^ it cannot 
be assoctM, that the im|KV^StioiH tUrcady made by tiie 
C(^pito)C*^ >>'di^ld,ut>l* W abundantly suffice for it, 
or iifliy pOt, laj anjr tMl^|>«.e)(tciu|^^to the exigencies 
of tlie iiHKet.il 1^ .wbicp^. 3 t dwy hiMtoted, that a prefer; 
reuce W iipy^’tO ilie cotfob’bnd ulk ihanulacnires of oiir 
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own country, and to some of the fropkal productions 
brought frOrti our Wesulndiaii Cok)ilies. Nor can it be 
asserted, that new adventurers in the Eastern trade, fitting 
out from Greut-Britain, could, with any profit to them- 
selves, furiii^ the home cotTsumption on cheaper terms 
than it is now supplied; for both the Company, and 
British individuals resident in India, must bavt an advan- 
tage over such adventurers in the provision of goods there 
(British residents in the freight ako), and yet, of late, 
the great Indian staple of cotton piece gooos has been u 
losing article in this country. 

Now, as to the productions of India valuable for foreign 
commerce, the trade of Europeans, of diflferent nations, 
to all parts of it, in the course of the last three centurie.^, 
may well be presumed to have left little for discovery in 
that way. 1‘be Portuguese, who, in their early time, 
spread ihetnseives along alt the shores of the Fast, explor- 
ed every considerable part of it, and they were followetl 
by the Dutch, English, and French Companies, with 
their numerous establishments, some of which extended 
inland to the Upper Indian But the modern European 
merchants, resident in the East, who bare long been the 
chief navigators and adventurers in what is called the 
coaatttig trade, have become well acquainted with the 
commercial capacity of every region w^ashed by the Indian 
Seas ; so that many countries supposed here to be little 
known, because little visited by the ships of Europe, are 
familiar to them, and whatever articles those countries 
furnish, ^ valuable for the comnierce of the West, arc 
already conveyed, tbnough the medium of private or 
foreign trade, to £ur«q>e. ^ 

The chief commodities suited lo tlie European market, 
which India has hitherto been feund to prodoce, are 
spic^, pepper, drugs, sugar, cofiee, rawndlk, saltpetre, 
indigo, raw cotton, aiid above aK, eo^on mamifactures 
of singular beauty and in eiitUess variety. These last have, 
as already imimated, ’formld, from time immemoriat, 
^e grand staple of India ; but from ibe rise and excel- 
lence of similar manufsleliafes in Europe, pattteidarly in 
our own country, and from the general impovetishtiieiit 
which wars and Wvolutions lmve brought ap^ the Cofili- 
nent of Btfroper wtib the ohit^effotw opposed, in much 
the greater part nf dt, to ^r mmaniercO, ^ eotisumptioe 
of the fine fabrieka of 4ridia fms contftdeiub^ detr^ 

and 
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dkd in not likely that it can bo restored to its foroier 
standard. Spices, suffar, and coHbe, have hoea furnitfheil 
chiefiy frooi the Moluccaa and Java, Dutch Uiands not 
in our posaeaaion, nor, in a vieiv, worth the 

expense ef eoequeriog. and keeping tbeoii The ci nriatnon 
of Ceylon, now ours, mav Ims brought, in tofficieiit quan« 
tity for the tuppiy of all Europe, in one or two m the 
Compeny*s ships* Pepper is a very losing aittde* Sugar 
has been, of iatc, imf^rted from our territories ; but toe 
necessary expense of conveyance from so great a distance, 
])rc vents it from bein^; ixrotitabb, and it cm be much 
encouraged only at the expense m our West^india colo* 
nies. liaw^ siiyk and indigo, now produced in great jicr- 
foction in Bengal and its dependencies, have been brought 
to that state, by the^xpeiwe incurr^, and the support 
alTorded by the Company* Both ere articles occupying 
little S|iace, in proportion to their value. The factories 
where tne former is collected and prepared are in tlie 
hands of the Compuy, who have, in the course of many 
years, establitiied them with great Ishour und expetise. 
I'liey can furnish not only all the raw»iilk Ibis country 
retjuircs, but much for the catt 4 iai»|iliofi of ihe Coohifient, 
if It was |>ossdde to bring it there into compMlion with 
the raiv-silk of Italy, and the tonnage already einployad 
by tiie Company is quite sudkietu for Us iiiiportaftiou from 
India. The indigo (produced in Betiga) and the atijacenl 
Pfovinccs is et^iud, probably, to thraa^burths of th^ 
demand c f ufi Europe, and may easily ;lie vaised to tha 
whole demand; but tiie manuhictuve of this article is 
entirely, and the trade in. m Ute hands of indi- 
viduai.s, who need and require no shipping from this 
country, exccfU whid the Company provide, to convey 
to Europe, ail ti;at Edrope can consume of it. galtpctre, 
furnish^ only , from Bengal, is, lur political reasons, 
prohibited ^ fl^igiiers, and exported cxciusivaly in tiie 
sliips of the Company ; for dm same reasons, it could 
never be prudent to allow the private shipsof thi* country 
to carry n away gt pleasure. M^bere then is tlie scope 
for the admission of* oewshippU^ new adventurers, 
wi^out 4ipita|iop«, into India with Great- 

Britaml In general, it miiffhei observed, that the com*, 
^lodittet which have hilbfUki come ffom that country, in 
a etgie pfepased for uscyiiiicb as iltogreat staple of cotton 
piece goods,: bmog articlef cf )uJuary> can have only a 

n 2 limited 
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limited .cohsumption^ and that tiie demand for them could 
not be increased, at all in proportion to the number of 
new competitors that should enter into the trade. The 
same may be said of all kinds of spices and drugs, which, 
from their nature, .have a limited consumption ; and, with 
regard to the important articles of raw-silk arul indigo, 
which reauire a further preparation before they are used, 
there is already abundant provision made for their impor- 
tation, to die utmost extent of demand. 

There remains tlten to be considered^ of all the com- 
modities above enumerated, only the raw material of 
cotton ; and to this may be added another, of high impor- 
tance, which India is in time likely to produce abun- 
dantly, iramhly, hemp. Now, with respect to the ior- 
mer of these, the Company have formerly imported it, 
and permitted private merchants to do so ; but it was 
found, that the cotton of India could not enter into com- 
petition with that produced nearer home, in the Bra^jls, 
the Westf Indies, and North America. Of late, since 
the interruption of our trade with the last mentioned 
country, the Company have themselves commissioned 
cotton iVotn India, and have been willing to encourage 
individuals to export it Irom tbcnce ; but that it can 
support a coiupetkton with the cotton of Georgia, when 
the American embargo is taken oiY, or become an article 
of extensive domatuf in this country, supplied with it 
from so many nearer quarters, is not very likely. The 
culture of hemp in India is yet in its infancy. A change 
in tlic circumstances of Europe may check it ; but if it is 
not checked, years must etaf^e, ^before the quantity pro- 
duced can form a considefabie article of exportation. 
And with rOgerd to both these oomfuodities of cotton and 
hemp, it is to be observed, first, libat cargoes for Europe 
cannot be composed of aliem only, some other, more 
ponderous for its bulk,; being necessary for deadweight, 
and sugar, almost the only article of this nature that 
India supply, mt^t generally be rather a losing one : 
accondiy, it is to be observed, tmt the private ships reiidy 
t(|, be employed in Indian most bo abundantly foiBcieiit for 
tl^ supply of all the tonnage that can be required for 
these articles, wbkA could ^mrdly absorb any very large 
amount of jeapital* Thus, tbea, it is also apparent, that 
the country and productions of India afford no new field 
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of importaT>oe for the commercial entcrprize of the ikiiOf* 
chanu of Great Ih icain. 

But were it iinleed otherwise, where, in the present* 
circumstatu'cs of the Ktiroj^ean Continent, <CHild new 
comniadittos, imported into thb coumry front India, find 
a vent, when many of thoiie already luade, uttd of 
articles vrhicli the Continent traed to taao ofi', remain in 
our vvarcitouseft i And bonce ipaj^ appear the iilappli'* 
cabiiity of that argument, which lias sotnOfimes been 
inc^fJ'in tavor of enlarging, or rather opening the Indian 
tra j to mdividuaifi, f*. that they ahould be allowed tO 
“ utif.g ijoinc the smpJus produce India vekidix the 
“ ( ompany did not recpiire, 1'liere can be no room for 
ad' -til nal importations, when the ordinary scale proves 
too l*^rge. But ill the use df this plausible plea, respects 
ing surplus produce^ there was always a great fallacy. 
It seeinc i to i.nply, that there was a stock of coinino* 
dates :n India which coniinually remaineil undisposed of^ 
whereas ncjtliing is more evident, than that the produc- 
tions of any counirv will be regulated by the (temand, 
and that no agriculturists or manufiictiirers will go on 
from year to year to produce that for which they have 
no 'I'lte term, as connected with the Ociim|iaDyf 

might also convey the idea, that they were the only 
purchasers in the couniry ; whertas, at that very time* 
residents and foreign nations had the privilege 
of exporting goods to the western’ worid, and there 
was a great coasting and internal trade from one part 
of India to another. But the argument for permitting 
individuais to export the aiirpkis produce, included fully, 
though not professed%^, the principle of transplanting 
British capital tolndia^ in order to raise puttee there ; 
a principle which, it :ttiay be thought, tiiis country has 
already carried suiBcientiy far in its other distant dem^tu 
denciesf and which could not be applied to India without 
political consequences. 

But it has tom aUeged, that the refusal of the Com* 
pany to make a^o^utceision, tvinab appeared to tiiem to 
be claioied on unsound preoiiMW, ^ and to be pregnant 
with danger, threw that which might have berm 

braughbtnto liie Thamcs|-^|h^ tlie hands of foreigners, 
particularly tlte iktncr4cju|% whose gredi progress mtbe 
Indian trade; of huo yaats,' has been charged to an err<K 
peotts policy on the part of the Company*. Nothing 
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iii^i!i1iefnor^ mistaken then the whole ihie stolen 
tJereral European nations having from the native mwn^ 
reigns 6f fridta the right of possessing settletnents and 
carrying on trade theref a right which we had contirfiiecl^ 
we could not dnterNipt the* exercise of it whikt tliey 
t^tnained at j^eace wilb Hi ; oor^ therefore, divert from 
them whatever ^portion of the trade their means enabled 
tboni to embrace. And, with resfiect to the Americans, 
they owe their advaticemefit and success in the Indian 
trade to the treaty tiiada with them by our Government in 
1794, to^tbe belligerent state of Europe since that time, 
and, above all, to the neutral character they possessed, 
which Citabled them to navigate more cheaply, more ex- 
peditiously, as well as more safely than our merchants 
or the Comptiny could, and to supply many parts of the 
European Continent and of South America, to which 
our ships had no access. These, with the increase of 
the consumption of eastern commodities among them- 
selves, are tlie true causes of tlie growth of the American 
trade with India ; and even the abolition of the Com- 
pany’s privileges would not have transferred the share 
they acquired of it to oqr merchants, bccavse it could 
not bare lessened thu advantages under which the Ame- 
ricans then carried it on, nor have gained us either the 
supply of their internal demand, or admission to many 
ports which were open to then^. What the Company 
could do, in the way of r^uiation, to reduce the, ine- 
quality between the American traders and our own mer- 
trhants, ^ou know, Sir^ was effected, as soon after the 
expiration of the treaty of 1794 as His IVIujesty’s Go- 
vernment thought e X pedient. 

Among the 6|ieculaitons of the pemnt day, the idea 
mav perhaps be suggested, of ourtyitig the productions 
of India directly to the ports of Portuguese a!^ Spanish 
America; and eagerrmts for.jrelief from the pre«&sum 
which our ccminterce now feek, may be ready to make so 
great a sueriheo of the navi^ion Jaits. But such a 
measure would essentially exclude the snolher country 
from bein? the medhim and emfmriam of Pur InUiau 
trailed and whilst it mrved lo enrich India, rather than 
Britain^ Would fsdiitate tbw^ {wogms^ of the farnier to 
independeiice. If, however, aodmigevous an iiinovniion 
were not adopted tolo our ^tlmieicial code, it k altogether 
probable that English abtpSt udmiued without limitatiott 
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Indian iWoul4 lako the liberty of niliiig^ 
tboie markets xvhich would be thought the most promtit*’ 
ing ; so that, «u dFect, the openiitg of the Indian trade 
would be not sokiy oc ahle% for this eowdiy alooe, bof 
for other, peihapa for sM {»an»of 
Havii^ thus ^idwn, that the ^idog of the Indian 
trade tu the subjects of Oreat Britaie eouin not niateriaJly 
increase, either the export of tbe manufactiim of tiwi 
country, or its oommefce in the proddcdons of Inditf 
it will "next be proper to coiuu4ler» the of the 
propo!ied chatijife would be upon ^ Enau India Cooipanjr 
and upon British India* 

And, m tbe first place, it would, in substaiMre and in 
form, entirely abolish the qualified monopoly which Ae 
Company still wjoys of the iudian trade. The admisstM 
of ail private merchants, at their ^ensure, and of tlieir 
ships, into that tjrade, would midie it as perfectly free 
iis the trade to our American or West-Iodian coloriieie 
There would, as to India, be ao end of ail exclusirc 
privilege of trade. I'his would not be any modification 
of the Act of 1793, but an essential depar^re from it* 
'I'hat act permitted only Uie export of Brithdi manufacu 
lures, and imettded only to provide for the retuma to 
them, and (otiheremUime^^ in goodie British foriums 
from India ; both on the shif$ of the Company, '^I'hc pro- 
posed measure must, in the nature of it, make the trade 
from India not merely a vehicle for th« romitlaiicc of 
fortunes acquired there, or the produce of British manu- 
factures, but a general trade; and what is a stdl moro 
radical changi*, instead of a limited amouot of tonnage 
not incompacihle with the Company's systeio, it admits 
all ships, w'itbout any lifUitatfon, or option op the part of 
tbe Company : it dseows all India open to those sliips, and 
thus sets aside the Company from being the solo channel 
and medium of the trade, througit their owu shipping, or 
slopping engaged by them, * which campleteiy dtvesU 
them of tlje last remnintt of exclusive privilege in tliat 
trade. » 

it would be no argtt«eniiio»iay, that in a trade, by 
which Utley MW gain iitilt^aiiey might admit, without 
muchaaorifice, the raa commercial world to share* 
The loss of the liwttaia^ iiioiio|#o||r,"Sucb as it was left 
by tbe Am of ries, wolM kad,<l^ no slow proveei, 
so the entire subversion of the Company, both m their 

commercial 
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commercial and political capacity, and of that 
which the Legislature has appointed /or government 
of British India, of which system the Company farms.an 
integral and essential part. 

It the Indian trade were thrown oneh, ships w^oiildf 
at first ho doubt, swarm into it, and there would be 
a ruinous coni(>otition in the markets, both abroad amt 
at home. Goods would be enhanced in cost there, as 
w'cll a!^ deteriorated in quality: the selling prices at 
bonic^ already too low, reduced still lower, and the 
market ovcrsto'tked. This was the effect, in same nica* 
sure, produced by throwing open the trfide in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell, who, after the. ex (icrience of a few 
years, revived the Company. The same effect followed 
from the collision of the Old and New Companies, in 
tlie beginning of the last century, which forced them to 
unite, and their union i*cccivcd the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It is not sufficient to »av\ on tliis head, that in- 
creased demand abroad will produce increased supply, 
and the dimiuislu^d price of goods at home increase the 
sales, so tliat things will, at length, in both countries, 
find their duo leveh From the nature of the Indians and 
their division into castes, it is not so easy among them, 
as in Euro|ie, to meet an increased demand by increased 
production; and it is still lesseas}', when they can sub- 
aist by furnishing tilings of low or ordiuajcy quality, to 
make them aim at excellence, whi^i the supposition of 
incr^sed sales at home w ould require. But uf such an 
increase, in the present and prospicuve state of the 
trade in Indian imports, i^eeo above said to 

aliew tlie iiaprobability ;>.andvWfqpi^ that sujiposition 
could, laany case, be rcatised^^tl^ Jt^tu of ilie parties, 
immediately embarked in the tmw iU so distant, 

requiring large capiuds, «ii^nd tuaking sh^v rctui;ns) uiiglit 
be com|deted, with th^ tuin also of Cpinpany, wimte 
establish mcots aouldftave been ikratiged by ibis great 
change. If the change itself did uot tpa^asiau tliu fall of 
the Company, thedisapj.>ointments wlii^frjthe private ad- 
ventoters could not fad tq expcrknce;W'oiddf by tfiem, 
be charged to the influence of ilie remaiiiing privileges 
of the Cooipauyr and tliey^ would rest, , qtitii the 
whole were extinguished. But it iiiay bq observed hfriSr 
and it is an observatiou w lacHIntght be urgq4 
ally aud fully, tiiat a.nbougli ihc Company have the just- 
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tttcMm to UioM territories, which the powen tested in 
of Ai* knd.^he nBillty 

itAH, »rtd thb liaterds they hevo eoeotmtf'irerf, herd eM^ 
Wed them to Acquire, and Ait this rigfht was never qii^ 
tionetl, until the acquisitions, and conseqttently thA nteflt 
of niak% them* h«diittegt^ ;'yev«<hafH^ a more pe- 
culiar sense, air the'pfh)C!^l tAotsAndfsetortes of BrI* 
tbh India are theif property, adqOited ih tbde jitirtely 
conitnerciai period, eithtwr with their tfioftey* Ar by grants 
from Ae native pAices of the country, and thSit this 
power of admitting settlers and traders to AeA strict^ 
belongs to the Coiiipaiiy. • ’ 

One part of- the pesent system, and a benOft^al^ one 
for all parties, is to nave only one plhce of aUte fbr’llidian 
goods, that b Loudon ; to make all' sales by pubKc auc- 
tion at statt^ periods, and these sales to be regulated and 
conducted by the CotUfMiny. With the proposed en- 
largements, it would seem hardly possible to continne 
that pactice; Different towns would have their own 
sales, at their own tinm. Individuals might firequmly 
ebuse to dispose of their goods by private bargain. The 
general resort of buyers which the sales were wont to 
bring to London, a resort often {nreductive of ’oAer eom- 
mercial speeulatfonSi would Atis be at an end ; and the 
benefit derived from public auction. When AsC wssthe 
sole mode, would be lost j' !n the midst' many private- 
sales and eompentions : but to dispose of Ae goods of 
the Company by private negociation, opeti a 

door to many Ausei, which wOuid reo^ Aat mode to- 
taHy iinsuitaine for thehr bosidess.' The Company, with 
such a competition, coaM Bot go on to purchase Ae goods 
of Indis. With Aw cisistion of their lodian trade, 
tbrir Itidian sAovdtiMli Isotories, which have been rear> 
ed in- the course Wf tklore Aan a century, and which 
are -Ae seats of Ae' beSt' manotiictures produced in the 
€miiitry,«miiic>'bef abandoned, and all the commerdat 
braiiAt^ their civil servants be 'thrown out tp employ. 
Their purchases of goods at home, ter the Indian mark- 
et, moat alto ceuK, wRh the eiresdatioR of money wliich 
hso cnAled > them to support Ai^ wredit in Lngland, and 
to provid(K for Ae payment of inlts, which it has been 
and iiadMarify the pMcAle to draw on them front 
Indli’} Si pktKMioe trithA soctCif Change of <dr> 

euaMte tt teaiir coaid Oat be WBtiaaed: And, in general, 

B ' the 
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the great aid v^bick the political aSairs of Biid$b India 
bavBi at nU limes, derived from tke comnieroial credit 
and res 0 u?ees of tbc Comfwiy with the reciprocally bene* 
ficial co-pperatien of the did^ent parts of the Company’s 
system, must thus be destroyed. In like manner, m 
Company must cease ty .employ the niimerous class of 
eaceflent ships titey have engsk^ for the Indian trade, 
ships construetcd ^ warlike defence as well as for com* 
merce, and rendered expensive only, by beiiig neeessa* 
rilry destined and fitted for the perfosnimoe of political 
services. Those ships the Company bare contcacted to 
employ for the term of their duration ; there is a large 
capital embarked in them, and they can be employed in 
no other way than in that for which they were buik. 
When they can no longer be kept up, the moans of con- 
veyance they have hitherto so well siforded for troops, 
and the large supplies of naval and mUitsary stores annu* 
ally sent to India, must be lost. 

iBui there is no reason to believe the evils would end 
here. The monopoly of the China trade, which it is 
proposed to continue, would not be safe. British ships, 
when permitted to range at pleasure tbroi^b the Indian 
seas, however interdict^ from that trade, would attempt 
to participate in it, either by resorting to it as the country 
ships do, under color of carrying on the coasttug trade, 
or oy other means obtaining teas, and the other produc* 
tious of China, at the most convenient Indian ports. Love 
of gain, di^ppointments in other ways, tlie nope cd* im- 
punity, w'oula stimulate their cotiductors to break through 
restrictions imposed in this country. British subjects, who 
now navigate the Indian Seas, sstL&ogi some one of our 
establish^ settiemer.ts ibere^ and« are amenable to th^t 
laws of it: it would not be m uritbmen having no do* 
micile in India. In ranging nii^ islands arul 
coasts (jf the Eastern Seas, where they would be unknown, 
and whence they could jiqt be followed to England by 
complainbi the probability of impimily might tempt tliem 
to commit upon the weak nadves, eecUStfMiied to repose 
oonhdcMice in Englidimm, acts of it^asdoe anddioentious* 
ness, which would waimd the naaional chmaoter^ raise 
Complaitits tharougliout Ifi4is>; md set tbc ficaple amunst 
vs. In this manner the PortUfiieie formerly fcadercKi Micro- 
selves odious in the East, awdeoniribeted to the downfall 
^of their own powers la Chkkb wbeee the dSBcte of such a 

spirit 
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ni^il would be most tobe feiui^dy we could exercisi^i;iQ au- 
iuScieiit to couhol laen «ot within the reach of 
tlm inaiai) Gotrernments, pr todefeat their schemes and ai« 
sociiuoiis Cor elttdiiig tlie laws. Pracuce would emboldeu 
them, and Ihne ipoi^se tlieir oumberw ft is hardly con* 
ccivabk tshejr would yeoture upoi^iriegukritics which 
would ofbmi 4he Chimwe Ooveroment, who^ whUst the 
deliQ(meoftB osoayNed to EngUod with iaippnity» would 
doublim lake aatisfaotioo of the natiouiu factory ; .'and 
the pride and jealousy of that gpvernmcoti alarmed by 
ne|)eated kistanaes or thia nature, from the desultory 
visits of A mew order of fingtisbaieny insubordinate to 
tl»e represeiiisytives of the nation, might determine to 
disithss die whole together* If this extreme case be not 
sup|X)8ed, which however is too probable and too mo- 
R)entous in ks consequences to be Imzurdcd, can it be 
doubted, that whilst the duties on tea continue at even the 
fourth part of what they are at present, private English 
ships ^adventuring lotbe Eastern Seas will not, by means 
ot country vessels and intermediate ports, if bynooibcr 
means, procure teas, and revive the, practice of smuggling 
tliem into this kingdom ? The consequence seems in- 
evitable, and the ships of our own country, especially if 
allowed to chuae their port of discharge, as the pro* 
po^ change soems to require, would liave facilities, 
which Uiosc of foreign Europe or America could not com* 
nmnd. In these ways, the China monopoly of the 
fjany, reduced in its profits, would be rendered like- 
wise ifisecure, and in the end untenable ; and tln! noble 
fleet of ships, employed in that trade by the Com- 
pany, must be also laid aside. How the imraensts 
revenue, now derived by Government from the very 
high duties on tea, coukl, under such circumstances, he 
realized, or a substitute found for them, may bo an im- 
p^tai^, and, to all a{>pearaucc, a most difficult subject 
of‘ enquiry. 

But a more serious conscijuencc than all these would 
still remain. A free trade to India would, unavoidably, 
draw ttfu^r it the residence of numerous and continually 
increasing IfckiropetMis there, whatever prohibitions might, 
at 6rtt, Qi tofrposed to their settluig iittbe country. When 
all restratut m the unpoctalion of ‘ ships and goexU is 
^80 off, men must be allowed to follow their pro|>erty, 
and to teinaki at the place where they land it till they 
E 2 litvb 
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have disposed of it ; they most be allowed to navigate the 
Indian Seas^ and to return to the. same place when their 
buMness calls them : they will thus, insensibly, andwi^ 
hardly reasonable grounds for oppositioii^ domicilioie 
tliemaeiyes y nor would an unsuccessful trade prevent 
theiui hui many^Wuld seek to indemnify themselves on 
shore for their kieses by the voyage. The ttistances of 
such suttlemems will be numerous, and it will be impos^ir 
sible for any police to follow up the cases of indtviduais, 
and continually to exmroiae a rigorous system of exclu** 
sion. This has not hitherto been done, though attended 
with comparatively little difficulty; and the attempt 
wpuld soon, under the new order of things, be aba^ 
doned as hopeless. Colonization must, in such case, foU 
low. Large communities of Europeans wiUehruggle for, 
popular rights : new feelings with respect to the mother 
country, new interests and attachments will then spring 
up ; and in a region so remote, so rich and populous^ 
mid so accustomed to yield to the ascendancy of the 
European character, the tendency and process of these 
things cannot be idifficult to conceive. 

With the prospect of all these consequences, commer^ 
cial and poiittcai, before the Court, it is impossible that 
they, as faithful guardians of the interest committed to 
their care, or as men truly solicitous for the welikre of 
their couptry, which they profess themselvesto be, cm 
advise their constituents to seek a renewal of their Cbar«» 
ter, on conditions W'bictr would despoil it of all its solid 
advantages, deprive the Ckimpany of their most valua.# 
ble privileges, and incapacitate them from performing; 
for themselves and the nation, the part hitherto assign^ 
to them in the Indian Such a fur|her cniarge^. 

xnent of the Indian pade, in favo^ of individuals, as 
may be compatible witb the preservation of these csseifl 
tial objects, the Court will, in present circumstaneec, 
certainly be disposedto rccomtnend. Tiiey wUi be ready 
to enter into a serious enquiry concerning the concessions 
which may be made, wcth^Mittrenchifig upon the prin* 
ctpies established by the Act of IWi; and they trust 
that the justice and wiialom of His Majesty*! Ministers 
will not require ibe Company to make essential sacrifices, 
for the sake of giving to tlic Pubik what would, after all, 
be more an idwl than a real benefit, and be, in other 
jrespects, productive of incalculable jiis^ vantages. 
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The other important proposition which is next to be 
rotMRdered^ is the transfer of the Indiao ^^7 to ^ 
King* The reasons assigned for thi^proposition are^ 
that an end may be pot to the jealousies and divi^iona 
which haire too much prevailed, between the officers of 
His Majesty’s army and those emplo^'ed by tbe Company, 
and ttm the relponsibtiity in tlie coiitHry, of providing 
for the miittary defence dt India, may be ascertaitn^ 
and strengthen^* 

The Indian army is the main instrument by which 
the Company have acquired and retained the teiTUortal 
possessions tney have added to the British Empire, Tbe 
people of those countries submitted more easily to an 
authority exercised by means of a body formed from 
aoicHig themselves. We fought battles and governed 
provinces as the native powers did ; and our new subjects, 
tindisgusted with the sight of a foreign conquering army, 
supposed tbe government to continue substantidiy the 
same, and the principal change to be; in tbe individuals 
who exercised it. The constitution and character which 
this Indian army has acquired, have been the sub|ect of 
just admiration. I'hese have been owing, essentiaity to 
the happy mixture of bravery and generosity, of lirinnest 
and kindness, exercised towards the Sepoya by their 
Euro[>ean officers. The superior Itgbu and energy of 
tbe Eurofxraii character have directed the flowers and 
conciliated the prejudices of the native troo|)s ; but it 
was because the officers knew the people and their preju« 
dices well. These officers had been trained up among 
them from an early age : the nature, tbe u^^ages, and the 
language of the natives, were become famthar to them ; 
and the na^ers, remarkably the creatures of habit, in 
return, fi ombeiug accustomed, became atuiched to them. 
Without such knowledge, however, on the part of the 
officers, they might every day have n^volted the minds of 
so pecidiar a race, and have alienated them from our ser« 
sice and government. 

An Indian military education, from an early age, is 
essential to the formation of a good Sejmy officer, and 
gradual rise in the service by setitority, is no less indis* 
pensabJe. In this way, tbe lodtan army has been consti- 
tuted and tendered eminently efficient ; and ail measure^ 
tending to change or weaken tbe cofiftitueiit parts of tliis 
fabric, arc to be deprecated. When, excepting a few 

regiments 
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f«gimevH» 0 f Eur<]^D artillery and in&ntry, the lidioJe 
military force of ^rteiah India was cootposed of S&poy 
corpse rtie officers of that ardiy^ ofoonfse, po$mwed «D« 
tke tbe emdunients and advanta^s vrhicii die serfice 
afforded. The iotroduction of European troops from His 
Misty’s army into Itiditt altered this static of thcngt* 
Young officers^ of no Indian eaperienoei who had ob« 
taioea their oontinisstoas by porcla^f took ratik of men 
of long and tried service : the King’s officers were thought 
to come in, afroi far too large a share of empfaytments and 
advantages. To redress the complaints which the Com- 
pany’s Micers made of snpercemaoiis and partialitiesy and 
to tliem a better share of the benefits of the serrice, 
was the leading object of Lord Cornwallis’s Military Plan 
of 119^9 and with him a prtneipal motive for proposing to 
transfer the Indian army to the King, no other practicable 
means having then occurred to him. But the chjtx^ was, 
ha substance, attained by the Military Regulations of 1796, 
passed in concert with His Majesty’s Government, without 
that transfer^ of which his Lordship did not revive the 
kLea on bis last return to India, those regulations Laving 
given increased rank and retiring pay to tlie officers of 
the Company’s army. Tlie causes of complaint, how- 
ever^ did not entirely cease. To avoid the collision of 
authorities, the Company irnd adopted the usage of ap- 
pointing the Coimnander-in-Chief of the King’s troops, 
also their Commander-in-Chief; and one consequence of 
this has been, that the Coar^any^s officers, resident from 
early youth in India, possessing little inHuencc in England, 
unknown to officers of high rank in HU Majesty’s service, 
have thought themselves treated witli less favour and disn 
tinction, than youngor * officers of that ^rMce rcocotJy 
arrived, but better jiatronized. ¥oit kndw. Sir, tiiat 
titei*e iiavc been instances of this sort, which the Court, 
witli the sanctioiif of' your BoanL, have inter{io«ed to 
repress : but as long as the Bnush force in India is made 
tip of two armies, so dii&rently constituted, adth so large 
a portion of King’s offieei% tfac' whole commanded by 
genends of His Majesty’s service, there will, probably, 
be real or apprehended groutid far the like coitipkitits. 
They do not arise .because one army has the btaoiouf to 
belong to His Majesty and the other serves the Cbmpany, 
but because the constitution of the two armies are racb- 
ealiy different^ and must coatimie so, whether the armies 
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are under ouc be^ or twou Tlie Ixuiiai? irm}r i|t 

nwniaiiied without officers att^bed tpitfrota auiE^)yj|jiR|r 
and rising hy seniority* Frequent cliangqs of King^f 
merits serving in India^ and she consequent frcqiient arriv^ 
of young meot promoted, in them by purchase^ cannot 
avoided ; the former class wiU be eoqiparatively unknpwii 
to the King's commanders, the Wter wiU have 
them the connections of tliose commanders^ or of oien ^ 
influence in England. .It is not difficult to see, therefore^ 
to which side tlie exercise of mUiUry patronage will leuoj 
and to prevent causes of complaint, and to keep the ba# 
lance even, must bo an important object in thfc Qovem* 
xnent of lndia» It dons not seem the way. to effect thW, to 
put the Indian army wholly iti Uie jKiwer of the Couk 
xnander*iu*Chief. It is of the partiality of that station of 
which the Company's officers have sometimes complained^ 
and the Coart no reason whatevr.r to suppt^, that 
their jealousy and dissatisfaetioii would be retnoved, by 
putting them entirely under its control : and, indeed, by 
placing two armies, of sucli different races and so dilfeiw 
cntly constituted, under tlie same master, it would ^seem 
difficult to avoid attaching the idea of permauent inferior 
rity to that which was Indian. Nor is it a thing to be 
taken for granted, that the Sepoys, so much, as already 
observed, under the influence of habit, wopld phusc to bu 
transferred from that service to which they have been 
alw^ays accustomed, to otic of which they iiavu little ex pc* 
rience, and that experience not always of a cpncUiatory 
kind.. To place the officers of tijc Indian army wholly 
under that authority of wliich they hai'e hititerto com- 
plained, does not certainly apjiear to be the way to render 
them easy. It might, on the contrary, lead to serious 
discontent ; "’tind though the Court would be far from 
countenancing that spirit among their officers,^ or yielding 
tp any irregular exertion of it, yet it must bo said, on th^ 
other band, that those officers "are a bedv of men wha 
have deserved too well of the Company ana their country, 
to have real causes of discontent ; and that it would be 
impolitic to adopt any system, likely to generate such 
causes, either among them or* the men they command. ' 

With ^regard to the other reason assigned for the pro- 
posed cl^oge, the Court beg leave to observe, in the first 
place, that they cio not perceive the necessary coonectiofi 
Wween the mconvapieiicc wbkh is alleged, and the 
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nswrfy *WgfSta!^fM it were true that the 

>*l*^rtg*ariq, rcspectinjg ap^ 
ppiqta^qt crfj^qipqpianuer-in-Cbief, liy under an 
aqi(,iineqrt^qty^d^ lothe^public servi<^, It doet 

f ppqar. to tfiat tbe Irklian ai*my %eght to be 

thp^K^ defedt. But, in 

tt^bpe^bie apprehib4stOfi of the Court, no obadtirity hangs 
OFer'Ihat cwe$ttion» The appointment of CommaOders-in- 
Chief of ime living's ipr^^ there r'ests with His Majestyi 
and the p&er cl^a by him will, by viriiie of bis com- 
^nerally coo]bi;and Cho Com|m^ army on 
aervice. appointpient pf Comteanders-in-Chief for 

4ie Company *9 aimy is placed, by law, in the first in* 
sUnce^ in the Court of l)irectoir^^ put tvith a power vested 
ia^is Mj^esty, to annul sucli appointments. Tliis neces-» 
•Vily imuits to an agreeq^ent between His Majesty’s 
C^vernment and the Court of Directors, in respect to 
tho^ appointments, and the Court are not aware, that 
tbpy have, on any occasion,' used the share of power left 
to itb^^rn by this arrangement, for the exercise of which 
tbejr feel that they are responsible, to the prejudice of 
the public service. They must, at the same time, humbly 
express dbeir opinion, that the law, as it now stands, is 
wisely conoeivco, since it does not halve the responsibility, 
but double it, making both His Majesty’s Government 
and the Court* of Directors fully answerable for the ap- 
pointment of the Company’s Coinmanders-in-Chief : and 
if it should still be said, that, in point of fact, the seiec* 
lion of a Commaiider-in-Chief for Ilis Majesty’s forces 
may be rendered difficult, by reluctance, on the p^rt of 
the Court, to accept of the same officer for the commatnd 
of the Company’s army, it may be justly replied, thaft 
they make j| sacrifice to the public interesr, in J^reeiiig 
that the Commanders-in-Cbief of His Majesty’s slfeli also' 
be. the Company's; and when he is not Only to eotfimand 
their army, but expects to be made a Member of 'their 
civil and ppUtical Government, it cannot be deen^d 
unreasonabie^ that they, ^lipuld possess the right of satis* 
fying. themselves as to his competency for ffiting those 
offices; neither IS it, as tfiey think, W be sl^ 
froni theoretical reasoning, or by an apjp^^b/fkcis^'^hsa 
the service will suffer, or has saffefed, w tMsk 
of thisyight., ' ' 

oi the Atroagt^ objections ^ Cqo^ ; W tltf ' \ 
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posed transfer arise from poIitScal cottsideraft^^ 
conceive the continUi^nce of the Indian arosy in the faihw 
of the Company to be essential to the administratidn'hf 
the civil, hnancial^ and political affiiirs of British 1nd}a|;* 
according to the present system. The Company’s Goa 
vernment has hitherto been resf^ected^ both by its onrii 
subjects and foreign ponrers, becaiise it possessed a ^reat 
military force. Organiaing this force, enlargihfr or 
reducing it at pleasure, appointing its oflBcefs, retvaixKrtgf 
merit, punishing the unworthy, providing for the com^ 
fortable retirement of the veteran soidior and officer,* 
and, in short, exercising all the functions of a governing 
power over a very numerous body of men of hi^ mVlitafy 
spirit, it ims possessed all the Tcspecubdity and the 
beueht of their attachment and fidelity. Looking upon' 
the Members of the civil Government and the i^y rf 
civil servants as bidonging to the same master with 
themselves, and as the first ordi'i* in the state, they have 
paid a willing obedience to their authority , and have 
thereby upheld their internal administration and iheir 
conse(jn(Nicc abroad. The Ic7tro<luction ot c*ertain King^s 
regiments has been undcrstootl, as it was intended, lobe 
merely in support of the public intiirest mider the exists 
ing system : but if the Company were to be divested of 
the whole of liieir military force and power ; if they were 
to be no longer nujsters of a single reguiKmt, no long<T 
capabJc of entertaining any soldier« nor of giving one 
subaltern’s commission ; if the immense hixly of men, who 
have so long loc^Lcd up to them, were to f>e transferred 
iTom them, the people must coasidor their power as 
fatten and drav/ing rapidly to a close. Continuing still to 
their Goveruments a general control over the employ- 
inent of the army, and to their civil servants the internal 
administration of their alfairs, would give the people no 
assurance to the contrary. Those siTvanls, in the dis- 
charge of tlK:ir different functions of judges, magistrates, 
collectors, could not ex|>ect the same rcsficct and support, 
either from public opinion or the attachment of the native 
troops, as when all looked to the same head for protec- 
tion, patronage, and reward. Indeed, to make so wide 
a s^iainktion ^ the miliury from the civil power; to take; 
away the oi^nization, the interior regulation, and with 
tbetfc, the pjstrosoage of the army, from the local Govern* 
fiSsUY ; to place ail those powus in the hands of the 
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€k»iimancler4n«Cbief, subject only, in the exercise af 
them, to an authority at the distance of half the globe, 
%vould throw the means and the temptation of a dangerous 
ascendancy into the scale of the military depavtiuent, 
which, constituted by His Majesty, might easily be led to 
slight the civil servants of a meaner master, and their 
chance of distant redress. Among the natives of India it 
has been usual to consider the military power, and those 
possessing it, as pre-eminent; and tliey see, in some 
examples of the present day, that power, under the idea 
of assisting the civil and political administration, actually 
controlling it. The Company’s Government, in sliort, 
lowered and over-shadowed in this way, would not, in 
the opinion of the Court, continue to possess the autliority 
tiecessary for the proper administration of the allairs of 
that great empire; and it might then be conceived, that 
a further change only could supply what was defective. 

But this is not the only way in which tlic measure in 
question appears to the Court to be pregnant with danger. 
It proposes to place in the entire disposal of the Crown, 
m regular army, amounting to one hundred and forty 
tbouisand men, commanded by above three thousand 
European officers, having a great variety of places of 
honor and emolument ; and all the vast ])aironage attach- 
ing to such an army (saving the nomination of cadets) 
would, mediately or iinmcdiatcly, be under the influence 
or control of some of the Members of His Majesty’s 
Government. I'his would be a signal departure from the 
spirit and letter of the Acts of 17S1* and 1793, a pro- 
fessed principle of which ^vas, that the Indian patronage, 
civil and military, should be kept entirely out of the 
hands of the servants of the Crown. It is not for the 
Court to enlarge upon a propo iiion so rnonientous; but 
they beg leave, \\ ith the utmost deferenc e, to state, that 
they would deem it a derclictii'ii of their duty, to which 
no consideration could induce them to submit, to'^recom- 
mend any measure of this description to the adoption of 
their eonstiiuents. Knowing iiowever, Sir, your concern 
for the promotion of the public interest, a concern which 
%vc have frecjuently witne.ssi J, tlic Court still flatter them- 
selves, that the consideration of the renewal of the Com- 
pany'^s Cha**tcr, a me isure whicli tlicy believe to be for 
th(‘ interest the nation as well as Df die Company, 
go oil without your inCibiing on this projiositkni, or nny" 
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further on the other whicli hiis I>cen abore discussed^ thaa 
may t)e really twiiipaiibic with the preservation of tbt 
present Indian system. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servants, 

(Higncaj Kdward Parrv» 
C.'harles Grant. 

The Rt, Hon. Robert Diindas^ 

&c. &c. &.C. 


At a Secret Committee of Corresjmidence, 

The 28th Febriiar}^ 1809. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman reported to tho 
Committee, that in conse<|uence of an invitation from the 
1 Resident of the Board of Commissioners, they had yes- 
terday an interview witli him, in wiiich he discoursed 
with them on the present state of the negotiation for the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter. IJe inquired, in the 
fust plaec, whether the Company rvould have occasion to 
apply to the Public for pecuniary aid in the course of the 
]Kescnt year. To this inquiry the Chairman and Deputy 
answered, that from an intimate lately made up ot the 
Company’s receipts and payments, till the month uf Ja- 
nuary 1810, it appeared probable they might be ;d)le to 
do witliout any public assistance till tlial period ; but that 
this c:ouid not be positively afHrmed by the C'luir^ witliout 
further and more certain invrsugatiou. Mr. Dundas then 
said, that if the Company were not under a necessity of 
coming to Parliaincni. this sesdon on the .score of their 
iiuauces, he thought it would he cxpiulicnt to delay the 
agitation of the sidijrct of the Charter in Pailiameni till 
next session, because the Coimmttee of the House: of 
Commons for inquiring into the .^tate of the Company’s 
affairs, recently re-appointeJ, Ixjing about to examine 
into all the great brandies of tiio^c aiiairs, which would 
necessarily engage the public aiiention on the renewal of 
the Charter, it would l)c expected by the House, that the 
reports of that Committee sfiould be submitted to them, 
before the questioti of t ic renewal was brought forward, 
mU from the numbci* and weiglit of the subjects to im 
investigated, tt would be impracticable to report upon 
tbem^ soon enough to adbrd sufficient time to the House to 
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go tliroujgb the consideration of them in the remaioder of 
tke Besston : 'lit therefore, hlr. DnndasV opkiion^ 
that it would be adTisabie to postpone the agitatioo of' the 
question onltt next session ; but before he^ mtA his dcaeTir 
mination^ * be wished to receive the senttments of the 
Chairs and the ComBoittee <rf Corres|)ondenG€ m this im* 
portani pointy and those sentiments would probably in- 
fluence hiai in shaping bis answer to the last letter of the 
Court, dated I3th January 1809, on the renewal of the 
Charter. The Chairman and Deputy Ghairman be^ leave 
to state, that they, in teply^ expressed their opinion to 
becleasly in favor of proceeding with tliK^ business of the 
Charter this session, if it should be practicable for the 
Committee of the House to make the seq[uisite reports in^ 
due time. ^ 

The Committee having deliberated on this communica* 
tioQ, are of opinion, first, that it will be necessary ta» 
form as accurate an estimate as possible of the home 
flmtnces of the Company for the current year ; secondly, 
that it is very desirable the renewal of the Company's 
Charter should be brought forward in Parliament this 
session, evenif the Company should stand in need of no 
p^uniary lud; but, thirdly, that if the Select 'Com- 
mittee cannot prepare their reports in due time, and His 
Majesty's Miidstcrs deem it proper to wait tdi next ses* 
sioii, the Court must, of course, acquiesce; yet in thu 
wish and hope, diat if any circumstances should occur in 
the course of the present session, tavorabic to tbc agita- 
tion of the measure, ii may still be brought forward; 
and if notin this session, as early as possible in tbc next l 
to which end the Committee will be very ready to proceed 
with tiie President of the Board of Comuiissiuners in ilio 
discussions already commenced • 


LarrEit from tlw Chairman and Defoty Chair* 
MAN io Oic Right Hmorablc Robert Dunhas. 

(Private,) 

Sir, Edst^Indk HousCf ith Decmber^ 

From the conference the Charm had the honor tobuid 
with you oa the I3th of February^^jW the sebjttot ef m 

xeoewil 
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yetteoml of tht Compiifiy's Cburter, *we wwe^ifiw 10 
©nctoKitond^ that Atihoiigb Bis Majesty's Ministen ilMl mt 
k expedient to bring that suL^ect iniiier the coilai^ 
deration of in the session tliea preecding^ ip 

Slight^ tti their opinion^ be proper to prepare for tlar 
agitation of it in the next following one. ^ 

We tiow» therefore^ by the authority of the Gommittee 
of Correspondence^ wWm the Court of Ubrectora baae 
entpowcred 10 conduct tlie details of negoeiation on the 
subject in question^ beg leare to Hate to you, thne^. 
tfieir opiiHon^ it it desir^ibie the disctissioti concenung^ 
the renewal of the Charter should be brought on in the 
ensuing session, both on account of the general sitiia^ 
tion of Company’s aflkirs, and also on account of the 
particular pressure on their finances (arising chiefly from 
the transfer of certain sums of the Indian debt to £ng. 
land) which we have already had the honor to represent 
to you and to Lord Uarrowby, and whicii renders neces^ 
sary such an application i'or public aid^ as may, of itself^ 
be expected to lead to a general consideration uf the Com« 
pony’s affiiirs. 

We therefore take the liberty to prcqxMie, that the dta*: 
cessions between you and the Court, ot» the subject of ther 
Charter, be resumed, from the point at which they were 
kit by the letter the Chairs addressed to you, under dato 
ttifi i^h January last* 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient hunibie servants, 
(Signed) Charlbs Grant, 

William Astkll. 

mie Rc HoUr Robert Dundas, 

&c. &c« &c* 


Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
MEL vxjLLB/ofAeCHAiRMANflnrf Deputv Chaie** 
MAH, doted the nth December^ 1811* 


Gentlemeo, 


India Boards 1 7/A Decnnber^ 1 8 1 J . 


^ Understanding from you, that it is the wish and 
Mlhiou of the Court of iMrectors, that a propoi>ilion 
dhowld be submitted to Parliament in the course of the 
liett aoiii©ii^ fbr ooimuuing 10 the Eait-lndia Company, 
.i lor 
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for a further term, their privileges of exclusive tr.adc and 
the government of the British territorial possessions ni 
India; it will be necessary, before I can proceed with 
you to the discussion of that cjuc^lion in all its details, 
that certain preliminary matter shauld be again brougiit 
under your consideration. 

In a letter which 1 addresM-d to t!»e Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, on tiivi 28th December 1808, tl)t; 
outlines of such a system, in regard to the trade between 
this country and the East-Indics, were stateil, as His 
Majesty’s Government at that time were wiiliiicr to pio- 
pose to Parliament. In a reply to thtU l etter, dated the 
I3tli January 1809, detailed reasons were urged, for 
the Court of Directors deedining to advise thf^ con- 
** stitiionts to seek a renewal of their Charter, on con- 
** ditions wiiicli” (as asserted by the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman) would despoil it of all its solid ad- 
** vantages, deprive the ('’onipany of their most Viduahle 
** privileges, and incapacitate them Ibr performing Ibr 
** tliomsch'cs and the nation, the part hitherto assigned 

to them in the Indian system.” 

I do not feel it requisite, in this stage of the business, 
to enter upon u minute examination of the argiimeDts 
from which that conclusion was drawn. Many of them 
have reference to possible dangers, which might arise 
from a system of trade wholly unrestrictetl ; against which 
dangers, liow^nt r, it was expressly admitlca in my let- 
ter, tliat it tvoiild b(‘ essentially iu?cessary' to guard. A 
considerable pc>i lion of their reasoning, also, would lead 
to the iiiicnmco, as a general proposition, applicable to 
ail cases of fon jg.i and distant trade, that a monopoly 
was more bencficicil to both countries than an unrestrained 
commerce ; and that the facilities intended to be afforded 
to private trade witli India, by the Act of 1793, were 
inexpedient and impolitic. There are several sUtemenU 
in the letter, in which I fully concur ; but ii is ufiucccs- 
sary to advert to them at present, because, if the Court 
of Directors adlicre to the above-mentioned determina- 
tion, 1 cannot hold out to you the least expectation, that 
Hrs Majesty’s Government wdll be disposed to depart 
from the proposal contained in my letter, or that ^ncy 
will concur in any application to Parliament, for tlie 
colitiuiiance of a system of trade, conducted under alt 
the restraints now imposed upon it, nnd for the per- 
manency 
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manency of which tlie Court of Dlro^tors Itave so strc^ 
nuoifs’y contended. If thev arc \villin;r, on the other 
imnd, th.it ihe ships as well as goo Is of private nicr- 
chunts, nuiv be admitUil into tlic iratle wiili In lia, niulcr 
siicii rt uru'tions as may be deemed nccessiirv» I shall be 
r<.Mc!y to (inciu^s with you all the other ileuils of the 

i>yst-efn. 

There :irf" two jioints, however, of eonsiderablo im- 
portatKc. whirh au* adverted to in the above-mentioned 
letrc's, and on wliicli ir may be advisable that I should 
litate lo yon shortly what otvtirs to me. 

'I hc first relates to the transfer of the Company's army 
to rlii* ('unvn; measure which has been friMpjently 
sn^gc.‘sic(l l>y |) rsous intimate)}* acfjnaintecl with the ini« 
Jitaiy concerns of the Company, and \vlK»se opinions 
are entitled to great consideration. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to atiinir, that several wtdghtv objections to 
such a change i\vv stated in the letter of the Tilli Ja- 
iiiiarv l^Od. Kvents wihcli have since occurred must, 
aim, have an influence in deciding this (jucstion, and may 
jiossiuly suggest the expediency of adopting other inea- 
suri-s for jivomoiing the discipline and cllicicncy of the 
army in In lia. Further discussion on this subject may 
be (Icicrrcd till a future opportunity, and any arrange^ 
ments which may be deemed proper can be carried into 
effect, without having recourse to special legislative 
enactments. 

The other point to which I alliuh*, is llic proposition for 
enabling the (’ompany to meet the lieavy dtununds which 
were then expected, and w hich, to n certain extent, have 
since come upon them, by the transit r of their Iiuliau 
debt to this country. All inK:t:rtaint\ , as to the possible 
amount of those demands, is now reinoxed; and the pe- 
riod, 1 should hope, iv arrived, fo which, dining some 
years, we have loo!. vd forward w ith anxiety, fur provi- 
ding out of the ’ ompariv’s own r( sources, without any 
})ecuriiary aid Iroui the INiblie, the means of cnabliug 
them to satisfy all vn.» cLviuis of their Indian creditors, 
^i'hc sanction of Parhaminit wul probably be n ci ssary 
lor carrying into etVect any arrangement (or that pur- 
pose; and if the Court of Dinctoi's ar. willing ih.u liu^se 
dtsptssstons, on the renewal of the Charter, shall pnKced, 
insofar as relates to the rjnestion of the trade, on the 
principle to whieh I Iwivc adverted, I ‘•hall be ready to 

» I LciN e 
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receive from j^oii any suggestions you may have to offer 
on the subject of the debt, and on the mode by which 
you propose that funds for its liquidation shall be pt^* 
Tided. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(S^ned) MELviLtE. 
The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-Iudia' Company. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man to the Sight Honorable Lord Viscount 
Melville. 

My Lord, East -India House, ^ih March 1812. 

We duly received and laid before the Court of Di* 
rectors your Lordship's letter of the 17th of December last. 
We trust that the great importance of the matter con- 
tained in it will explain, in a satisfactory manner, to your 
|Lordship and to His Majesty's Government, why an an* 
awer has not been prepared at an earlier period. 

By that letter we think it is to be understood, that His 
Majesty*s Ministers have made up their minds, not to 
hold out to the East-India Company an expectation of 
their being disposed to concur in an offer to Parliament 
of any proposition for the continuance of the present 
system of trade with India, at the close of the term 
limited by the Act of 1793, which is now nearly cxptifng, 
without a previous consent, on the part of the East-fneim 
Company, as the basis of such concurrence, that tlie 
trade with India shall be extended to the ships, as Weff ai 
goods of private merchants, under such restrictioof 
may be deemed necessary: but that His Majesty’s Mfbis* 
ters are of opinion, with respect to the subject of thfe 
Indian army, that the idea which %vas held out in your 
Lordship's letter of the 28th December 1808, relative to 
the transfer of the Company's army to the Crown, will 
not bo contended for ; and tiiat^ upon these ^oqtids of 
understanding, your Lordship will be prepaVeefto lecdve 
from the Court of Directors any sog^g^ion^ Whft^ ttiey 
may have to offer on the subject of tne ConfpaTr^#'ilebt, 
and upon the mode by which the Cdm pfojposd mbitTdbik 
for its liquidation should be provided. 

From 
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Iran theterpas in which the fjrn proposition^. 

trade with India, has been bmq^ht to the iiotiV^ 
<^the Coon, they conceive that it h iptonded, on tl|e 
part of His Majesty's Government, to preclii Je the (jouirt 
from any further agitation of a.que^t^u alroady so fully 
discussed. . The Courts iodeedj cannot avoid considering 
this as the obvious ^t^rpretation of your Lardship*s letter^ 
respecting a point apdn wbic^^ pediaps, it might put 
of their power to odfer any argiimeptS| contained tri 
the letter of the Chairs to yonrl^rcidiip, of the 13th of 
January 1809. 

Whatever opifiiotif,, therefore, fho na^t experience and 
daily observation pf t|ie CJourt fey" BAve justly iiiditeetl 
them to form upon tbis^tbjeet, of however inconfroweri* 
tible they may believe many of the arguments- to bo, Ahat 
are made oscof in tiielcttor of ^tbe Chairs to your Cord-* 
ship, to which they have referred, they think it their diitv 
to state, that if thia alteration he made an iudispensubhi 
conditioUf on the part of rfis Majesty^s Ministers, of tlieir 
proposing to Parjiamept the roiiewaf of the Cornjianv’s 
privileges, the Court will, though feltictantly, oner this 
ine«sure to the consideration oi the lh*opjrietors, ndili 
wjioux alone the puw^^r rc^ts of consontihg to such a fiiri* 
mmemal change in the coii|titut]on of the Company. But 
they must, at the same timoi beg leave, in the u)ost utfe 
quivocal m^ner to declare thfe ponviction, (hat tliougli 
tnjs alterfeon may, ar^ pfobaWy will, be aticndcJ with 
aiuny 'sisrious inconveniences to 4lie, whole frame of th.it 
which^ whatever opiBioii may h^ve been 
of iOi imperlectionSf ftas, beyond all dispute, ae- 
.^irod and maintained for Great Britain a pararnaum, 
4dii3^ost undtspuced sovereignty in the Kast, it will not 
giij^ to fe nation those commercial advantages, which It 
Eiji j^^ewtlic hidiit of many of the commercial interests of 
j^is Cohutsy to cputcmplatc. 

* Ttu? *Court, however^ hope it will l>tt understood by 
your ;Xord4>ip, that they have enteri^lped this opinion, 
fiot upon, fe narrow, and now justly ^|^'ploded: ground* 
whied^fey ana sorry to see hat been 
jLord#ii!!9 that^XkjiBp8i»y,i(^,Tce,v6f consulen'd 

fUipn^^y to be^toore betieficial it. *11 caS«i of “ fereit’n 
flCj titM ^ unrcitvatHtd fcmmcrtr,” but 

which they h..-: b..%ii i*»p «««<!, 

tl»t 
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that an exclusive trade with India is the only one retflljr 
applicable to the maintenance of the public interests with 
that country, interwoven as that trade is with the very 
frame and integrity of those possessions, and resting, as 
it does, u|>on many highly impottant considerations^ 
which are, in no wise, applicable to other commcrciai 
establishments. 

In support of these opinions, the Court beg leave to 
enclose abstract copies of the Accounts (A and B), which 
have been called for, and laid before the Committee of tlie 
Honorable House df Commons upon East-lndia Affairs, 
established in 1808, and continued to the present time, 
which they imagine will afford a fair representation of the 
trade in bullion and in goods carried on with India, as 
well by individuals as by foreign nations ; and these ac- 
counts will, they trust, establish, in a conclusive manner, 
the correctness of the sentiments entertained by the Court 
respecting tills trade. 

In communicating, howeve.*, those sentiments of reluc- 
tance, by which the determination of the Court to submit 
the proposition in question to the Proprietors of East-lndia 
Stock is accompanied, the Court hope it will be clearly 
Under.«(tood, that this determination arises from a pre- 
sumption, that sucii military powers as are now vesteddri 
the Company will be left unioipaired, which can alone in- 
duce them to entertain an expectation of their being able, 
in a manner satisfactory, either for the Company or the 
Public, to perform the pajrt which has hitherto been as- 
signed to the Company in the Government of a dratant 
empire ; and also, that such regulations will be adopted, 
as will prevent the highly dangerous intercourse of Eu- 
ropeans with the East ; and that such arrangements will 
btr made, in respect to pecuniary matters, as will 
enable the Company to meet with confidence tlie present 
^tateof ibetrankim* The Court also hope, that in tlie 
oitension of the trade which tt)e Company now enjoy, 
His Majesty'S Ministers have not had in view the hassavd- 
ous experiment of dispersing, over all the ports of Eng- 
land and Ireland, a trade now brought, with so much ad- 
vantage, both to the Company and the Public,^ to the 
sin^ port Of London^ 

11* the privaie intercourse widi le^ aheold, 

Im extended, itttiay 

return 
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retftm of peace^ a number of British seaimni will be 
thrown out of employ ; and tlie Court are apprebeMve 
that such an intercoarae« uiurried on through the medium 
Indian shifts and Indian sailors, relaxing us it would do 
the. spirit of the navigation iaws^ whicli have always been 
considered to he the basis of the maritiiuc strength of dtis 
country, may be viewed by the nation with extreme alarms 
and will probably g^ve rise to many disorders* I'he Com* 
liny’s papers and offices might furnisli material inforoia^ 
lion, by whiclt the relation m tiie Indian ttado with the 
navigation system could be appreciated, and the Court, 
if it should be tliougttt likely to be of public utility, am 
ready to have that biformation colicctod ; but witiiout 
such call, and without pressing their reasons at length, 
either upon your Lordship or the other Members of His 
Majesty’s Government, they will content themselves with 
the declaration they iiave already made of tbeir opinion 
upon this subject. 

The Court are desirous of taking this opportunity to 
ofler some remarks, and to answer, in a cursory imnner, 
part of those public accusations, which havebe^n so assi* 
duously urged against the Kasb^lndin Company, and against 
the further l outuiuance of a system, which, tliey hope, 
will appear to rest, not upon the grounds of individual 
interest, but upon the firm basis of national advantage. 

WImtever opinions the Court may deliver, upon a sub* 
}cct in which they arc manifestly interested, will doubtless 
be received with circumspection ; hut the Court think, 
than tliey may be allowed, aud with justice: u|kiu the pre- 
ientoccaMOu, to assert, that the leading disposition of 
their minds is, to preserve the empire obtained in India to 
the parent state. 

The first, and the most prominent of the charges, 
which have, at various times, been brougltt against the 
€Sownw%yi is the repeated calls which they are accuseil of 
having* made upon the pui>lic, for money for the pvosecu- 
tioR of ruinous concerns ; as if tliey had dissipated large 
sums ill useless and improvident iindertakingx* Cpmt 
tbia head it may be sufficient for the Court to oI)Ser%*e, 
that, tfaebr. commercial alfairs (and *to those alone was the 
Company’s management restricted) have betm invariably 
miCMed with sucqesf, m they are prepared to shew, if 
lbeffoc£abailldbo for ; and that thc^c adva^itages 

C 2 have 
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tbe Pioprletors of £ast«lodta Stock. Oror and above tbiB 
dividend, a surplus sum has hem ap^lied^ arising from 
jihis soitrce, towards the extension of that territory^ the 
acquisition of which has been under the immediate cUrec* 
tion of His Majesty^s Ministers, 

« But the Court are persuaded, that the magnttude of the 
affairs which the Company have had tx) managev has been 
little known and little attended to, otherwise it would, at 
once, have been seeti,^ that one of the. principal difficulties 
with which the Company have had to contend, is a 
capital, not in any respect equal to the great extent, va- 
riety, and importance of those affairs, 

. /.The disbiim iueut of the Com[)any upon 
the single artitle of commerce in goods and 
wares, &€« or of articles necessary for its 
mtOnagemcnti.a disbursement of sums going 
from, and returning to the Company, from 
one moment to another, was, at the close of 

die year 1811, not less than about 14, 817,61$ 

. To this mu8t.be added, the amount of ad- 
vaiiCjss in India and at home, for stores of 
various kinds, applicable to the purposes of 
Government, and in constant use for mili- 
tary equipments, &c. ; of cash, arms, &c. ; 
and of debts due to the Company from va- 
rious states and princes, 8cc. ; and other 
articles, making, at the dose of the Indian 
year 1810, about * 21,282^279 

Jf to these sums be subjoined the absolute 
expenditure made by the Company, for the 
acquirement of a territory, will) forts, am- 
munitioti, die. and the actual purchase of 
n>any factories and territories, building of 
dovksj. purchase of forests, &c. including a 
considerable sqm which has been paid 1^ 
il^m, at various times, to tlie Public, dr 
disbursed for, expeditions, and the mainte- 
nance of captures afterwards surrendered up 
to tlmcnmny^ 15,052,170 

Tbfy form alu^tber an aggregate of iig5l,l(IH5il2!9 

4fgregam 
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forwavd 

Tlie cftpital of the CompBey it > 

Inr jnoney advancedliy the ad* 

'venturersi about - 16 T ,780,000 

And they tffiOeive from tlie ai<i ^ 
of bonds at home . • * » • 7,000,000 

And from other contingent 
credits, atbome and abroad, . v 

about 7,781,953 

TogcUlCr m m U m 20,567,958 

Leaving a balance of • » • • jCS8, 614,174 

Constituting, at this moment, a permanent debt in India 
ami in £uro|)e. (See C\) 

This aggregate of s&5l,lS2,127, a part of which atilii 
only has been employed upon the territorial acquisitions 
of the Company, forms an outlay, beyond the capital of ^ 
the Company, of so large an amount, as to make k 
more matter of wonder, how the Conqiaiiy have hitherto 
been able to carry on the concern at all, than to render it 
extraordinary that they should have been constrainedt 
respectlully and at various times, to repi'esent the urgency 
of their aifairs, and to press upon the Public for tim 
mere return of those sums, >vhich had been fairly expend/^ 
ed by the Com|Kiny abroad for the public service ; a 
return which has never yet been granted to the Company, 
to the extent to which, m justice, it ought to have reach* 
cd. In every war w hich has taken place since the Com- 
pany became possessed of tlio territorial acquisitions, large 
sums of inofKjy have bcieii expended in capturing the 
settlements of the French, Dutch, and Danes, and heavy 
expenses incurred in keeping the same, idl the political 
views of the Public occasioned these settlenaentji to be 
restored, in return for other objects, in which thuConft>» 
pany liiui no particular interest. The Company have also 
beemcotnpelled to pay part of die expense of capturing 
and maintatning an isktrul, afterwards reserved for the ex* 
elusive benefit of the Crown ; to disburse a considerable 
5Utn Cor a force, of which the Public have derived ail 
the benefit at home ; and even to contribute to the Egyf>- 
t tan* expedition, the whole of wliieb expetm!! the Cm- 
pstfiy bai^^lways thought ought to have fallen upon the 
Ktatew 


This 
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Thb large and necessary outlay, in fact, now cotistr* 
lutes the source of the Company’s embarrassment., A 
considerable part of the money raised in India upon pe^ 
riodicitl loans, to meet this outlay, has (as your Lordship 
well knows) by the terms of these loans, which made 
them payable, if required, in England, and in consequence 
cf a general reduction of interest from eight to six per 
cent,, been at once thrown upon the Company for imme* 
diute payment in Europe ; a aum which, without the aid 
of Parliament, it is impossible for the Company to dis* 
^arge. 

Of this laree, expenditure, sanctioned, and in many 
fases specifically directed by the Ministers of the Crown, 
it may with justice be asked, what part has been incurred 
for the partial or exclusive advantage of the Company f 
~It is evident, that the whole concern has been begun 
and continued by private exertions alone ; nor have the 
Proprietors received, by any means, an adequate recom* 
pence for those exertions: they have scarcely derived 
more be!>efit than the common interest of money. And 
if India be .an object of regard to the world, the Com* 
pany may have the satisfaction of thinking, that they, 
ai tiieir own risk and expense, have rescued it from 
contending Nations, and may claim the merit of having 
laid it at the feet of their country ; acquired and pro* 
served, it is true, at a great pecuniary expense, and by 
xneb abilities <and such exertions, both civil and military, 
as not only to rcHect the highest credit upon the £ast<» 
India Company, biu also to raise, as the page of history 
will testify, tl^ national character. They venture to 
hope, that when all the great political relations of this 
acquisition are considered, thf^ price piiid for it will not 
be deemed as out of proportion to intrinsic value. 

The wisdom of Parliament wiH, the Court make no 
iloubt> be appUed to preserve what has bt^n so acquired, 
aiKl finally do justice to those, at whose risk it has heeo 
obuined; ana not be induced to barter positive,: and 
vety large immediate advaatages, against .speculative 
fK>tiou8 and theoretical plans« 

In the second place, it Jm been often tivged, that die 
Company liave been favoured, during these exertiotir^ 
with an exclusive trade, anti that tlie iiatioo Iras thereby 
lost an opportunity of extending tbeir commercial enter* 
prijtcs over a large quarter of the globe. It .k true^ that 

the 
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llte Company have been faroiircrf i^ith thii exeltilive 
«iaJe ; but it may fairly be asked, would India have 
bebnged to Great Britain if this exclusive trade bad not 
existed ? I'but this trade w'oiild liavc l>een of greater 
magnitude in the hands of indivkluais, is yet a matter 
that remains to he proved : but it is obvious, that during 
part of the above perioil, wi. from the year t7dS tO 
idi2, the Bubiic have receivedi in direct eontributioitii 
from the Company, a sum not failing short of 
as wilt appear by the acconipanving Account (L)). 

With respect to the immediate produce of thistradb 
to the Public, the Court believe it wiH bear a compaiison 
with that arisitttT frtMti any other distant possessiotu it 
produced last year to the Public the large sum of 
-£’4,213,425 (K), vrz. in customs -£759,595, and iiiexcist^ 
•£3,453,830; and tiiouglt tliis return to the Pubiic be 
larger, as the Court Imve reason to think, in respect 
to the capital employed, than the return from any otlier 
trade, it has, at the same time, been collected with a 
facilit}* unknown to other concerns ; an advantage >t’hicli 
has been obtained, partly by tlie progressive eriaciriicriC 
<4 regulations the fruit of many years experience, and 
partly by the concentration of tlic trade in a single poinr, 
and tltc prevention of smuggling, which has btoii iIms 
consotjuence of it. 

But what has never yet been fairly estimated in the 
existence of the t^st-India Company is, that the whole 
of these returns have Iweii brought into the exchequer ii4’ 
the Public, without the Public having been called upon 
for any direct coutrilnition for the preservation of the 
source from whence tliey have liad their rise, whilst the 
pOSsossiuns of the Crown, in every quarter of the globe, 
IMIV6 drawn from them a considerable S4iin for ihcir sup- 
port in troops. What has betm saved to tlie State has 
tbuK, 4he Court conceive, l»cen gained by the Publie, 
and would amount, as the Court are satisfied, in only 
twenty years, to a sum of a very great magtiiuidkf. 
From tlte Navy, indeed, the i!ast<^liidia Company have 
received important assistance*; but such assistance, it 
imsi be recoilected, h«xf boeti afforded to tficm only in 
coftiltiOf) with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects. 

TtMtim trade of the Company has been highly bene^ 
fidid to th# Public, in affording a nursery for seamen in 
tioie c€ waf, and employment for them in time of peac*», 

and 
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•nd tliat the Compaby’s wsuritime seiyicb has contHbuted 
matemlly tovrards those benefits, cannot, the Court 
appreheudt -be doubted ; nor that the fortunes of indivi- 
duals, acquired either in the service of the Company, or 
by their industry and exertion 3 under the Company’* 
protection, -liave gradually contributed to the accumula- 
libu of that public stock of national wealtli, which has 
enabled this country to stands alihost alone^ against the 
liniied exertions of nearly all Europe. 

Having offered these cursory observations upon matters 
of such obvious importance, wc ai'e directed by tie 
Court to state, that as the pecuniary arrangements neces- 
sary for the support of the Companr cannot, with propriety 
or with effect, be made the subject of correspondence, 
they beg to refer these points, as well as all those of 
inferior detail, of which there are a great many, to a 
personal conference between your Lordship and the De- 
putation of the Court, which had the honor to wait on 
your Lordship this morning. 

We have the honor to be. My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant?, 
fSigtied } Jacob Bosanquet, 
Hugh Inglis, 

ThcBt, Hon# Lord Viscount Melville, 

&e. &c. &c« 


Letter y;*om the Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
Melville to ///^Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man. 

Gentlemen, India Boards 2 Ut March lSl2. 

I have delayed answering your letter tf the 4th instanr 
(received ihc 6th) until I could transmit to you, at the aaiaie 
time, replies to tl^e several propositions brought forward by 
the Deputation of the Couit of Directors, at our c?onfercncje 
cik the 4th instant. 

In submitting to you these observations, however, I 
to he distiiKtly understood, as conveying to you only the 
present sentiments of His Majesty’s Govern mem on the 
several points to which the propositioos relate. Pohilc dis- 
cussion on such an important queitiop^ may potsiUy produce 
an alteration, of opkuon on some of the d^|s 1 tad thaiig'b 
Ibe subject ^s b^n fully cumidcred, h may b^jketnti 

ccstary. 







degree folfiM tSe expe«l ^» J^* ftcHUW g«n»«d *<f 
lature. U will n« l» |fe ^tchtirtf, 

that act have not been 'Tiifcv have been the 

either of this ««nt^ « ‘iKcv W even ehtaHcd . 
source of without affordt 

heavy expense upon the , . artifice, Yo^ AvW 

Public any adetjutte *« our dihiusHons on 

do me the ju^e tCr^tZc:i^: Ac ^- 

t!m subject, ^h »“* ® cQomrj Umo the 

in^tsion of the Alps o£ merewnw (^(upaar* 

trad, of India, in wtl^ 

has never been nrge4 ti ^ mca^ t ii^rived cither tc the 
diate benefit wosT j"S$’wht>^might embark in the 
country or to the without coitiiJetabte 

gt^mg agalnM ‘H 

Mfith Ae ^>ton« "• “® pearlj Ait Vrhok,4( 

in lndiii ^in J’^.L Court <» Oiwtdrt 
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>of tibeiCompto^i Ghamr^ die.Goim do not atppear lOrh>ve 
succeeded jn proposition^ that any detriment 

mit;ame to |>ubtk iiueresty leither in this coutiicry or in 
India, or tiiiimalclf cvdi to interest of the Cotnpany 
tlssmiielves, : from ' the introduction of private adventurers. 
Jf the Company carry on their trade more cxp^sively and 
^itb less activity and indostry than private individuait, it is 
utmost to ihe country;* as wetl as to ther inhabitants of British 
India, that the exclusive monopoly should be continued ; and 
da :siich a state of things, th«i trade is mote irkeiy to be ad- 
vantageous to the ooumry, and beneficial to the individuals in 
tbeif fcambi tlum m tfao^^ of the/Geanpany : but if the lat- 
leersbatt ocmdhictdt with skill and eaterprize, . and with due 
and imremkting attention to economy* the extent of their 
capioaili and i^e superior facilities which they must continue 
^ pos&f^ of providing their investment in Imlia at the 
cheapest rite^ will undoubtedly afibrd them the means of sue-* 
occssfol Ttvalship wttb all odser compeiitors. 

In adverting, in your letter of dx; 4th instant, to the state- 
meat contain^ in mine of the lyih December, on the pro- 
posed transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, yon 
do i»ot afipeir ^to have understood accurately the purport of 
liwisnggcsclon. I Omertaioed no doubt, as to the expediency 
of continuing to the Company’s Governments in India the 
supremacy of their miliury, as wdl as civil authority : but 
though various regulations may possibly be necessary, with a 
view to promote inc discipline and efficiency of the army in 
India, I am notjawar^, that any legislative enactments aic 
i^uisite,^ ekeept a^ to tbd amou.it oF force wh’ch Hi$ Ma* 
jesty m^y beempoWefedf to mainraiti m India, at the exjpense 
of die Company, aiiA ^rhaps also . some provisions, in rt- 
.gardt;iU the ieliffi^ powbrsof the Board cd Commissioners 
and the G^un ^ .Dirtetprs* 

ofr |^th ins^t, you advert to the mes- 
^ tibti as tpyhovr .ma be cxpcdicni tb mto the jtrade 
with Aifs^ cbmi^,’ shrps built in India wd manned with In- 
dian seamen. Tnts is umlouli^yt^aJtnportantconsidera- 
tioii, as it involves in it, to a^ a depanore 

from the principles on whkh jh^^nayigatjf^ tfes 

country has bitberto been col^di}f^dp, far^as thg 
India Company is concerned, Jtjty# prjq^iy U 
to leave the matter on its itotngthecon* 

tinuance of the war; but if ifl^de 
opened to all British sliips, in 

' there 
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tbereMemclo be no sefficient mson foe bnaking la Opoo 
the system of oiir naviptioa lawSi permittini^'any odier 
then British ships, with a due proport^ of Biiuih seemeiii 
to import colonial produce mto the Untied Kmgdunt, . ! 

I tove not thot^htit requisite, in diis- letter, totrouUe 
you with any observations on several > points ndvetied to in 
your’t of the 4th instant, which are also noticed in theew' 
cdosed paper >of hints of Mpiies to the several proppstk 
tions. 1 shall’ tdMain, alstH, Bmany renwics on thecal* 
culations detailed in y one letter,' Mid which- ere sntreduced 
more with the view,'^ae‘ I conceive, to vindicate (be Com- 
pany in ihesr past manqjement of the exduatve trade so Iq£s 
and (he government of their tenitorial possessions, iban to 
any practical resultt to be dertved frain jtmt ttMetmot, in 
relation to the matters at present in discussion betwema His 
Majesty^i Governmeat atid the Court' of Dtreqim. The 
Committee of (he House of Commons on Saat»India Af- 
fairs have already sohmioed to the Houde detailed statemems 
tMi that part of the sulqea, and in any fiirther reports which 
they may present they wiU probably complete the iovepiign- 
tioti. lam, Gimdemeo, 

Yout most obedient Inimfaie Servant^ . 

MsiiviUJb 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East>lndia Company. 

Hikts subniUtei to the Xqrd Meiville’s Oe* 
si^mideratiom the seevations oa the 

Hon. Iaeo Mex<* HhUs submitted to his 

^ /AeDBOVTA* Comidermtion bg the 

of the CoosLX (f s Dee^tatioii ^ the 

’ MDiiEteTosfi, the Coort gf DnticToas, 

’Rtat thr rtmowai of the 
-Chartid' shaU ‘probeetf 'upon 

^ )>a^'t^tbe'4eir^^ inis, 

and that no gt^ef eetdiv* 
sintF^ the' trede riisdl’-be^?’ 

IgraiQm than whid vtht’ 
tvw^ b|^<ilHi'A(t H but Hie ” 

Dcp^atidtfilrd'ready toreat 

commend R S 1st, 



EAST-Umf« CVMUnMinKMrcS 
Jffmls, ' Oimvatims. 


compiHwt to wff C<mrt m> 
Dircietamt.M»4 ultimatoljt; to 
the Court of Pr^ioton» to 
admit sooik raodiftoationi «• 
iqtiy tw deemed neoeiewrjr to 
give gtfwter fdcUiiiwto llw 
priruto trederv 

t«t. No Britofe or Itidito ' 
ship to toUf.dWtotly OR «lto 
citttoMdy>feoro.*8rniib|wrt,- 
in Stttoiie to Cittom 
SiiU no Bnuehedtjeet to 
bo {wnnUtod to reside in 
C'hina> without the CeiB|Mu 
njt^lteeoee. 

ad* Nogoedi*the gneitih' 
or prpduee of. Ghina^ to he' 
imported into i#ia 

ports of the Unilra King* 
doost except by the £e^ 
India Cotn^y. 

4th. The pa a wr iof ietyite 
duciei.uk upon BMiih 

sot^mASi and the mihiettts of 
foreign oatioos, to be con* 
tinuto totbeCoinpany,upoa 
the footing on which it at 
present existbi ^nd the same 
]rawer> with respect to 
tisb subjects, to M extended 
to tb* distrkts wtiddn the 
jacisdiodon of the c<Mtto>of 
Gatcotto, AMhmh*fitoidMiy» 
and Pc'inue of.miamlditot* 

5th. Saltpetra to ha con- 
sidered aS^ a political article, 
and to be cenfined excin- 
hrety to the Conpany. 


lat, Sd, and Sd. • It is 
ihtodwlf dlArisitbfo, with a 
view to the security of the 
revenue and to other objects 
eonaected witti the trade to 
diiija, to Icarc it on its pre- 
s etoW wgstod toguard, by 
proper rcgulatioDt, against 
any encroachment on that 
bmneb of the iflotfipany'a 
faduiM privilege*. 

' tob. This proposition 
ought to be acceded to; with 
the reservatkm, homcever, 
that the Governmenu in In- 
dia ought to be restricted 
from imposing new duties, 
without the previous sanc- 
tion of tlie atohoritiesiin 
£nglaod. 


5tb. TW Gempany are 
undetvtoed to have, in some 
dagrdtohfaofMNrer of ragu- 
iMwg dmiatoraal trade of 
l a h pn tre m Indinv it up. 
pats«»thewfosr, to faea a e r ae ■ • 
^«atltoimT tor iftopow nny 
tohwiitoitnctiuM em the tof- 


5ih. 



decoMid 
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$th. Tbewbokof thelot 
di»o track to be brought to 
the port of LontioR^ end the 
good* «oid ec the Company’a 
selei* and to bet M *t pi«. 
leot, under the Gwnpaa)!!'* 
ntanageowiit* . , ^ 


7th. The three per cent 
now paid to the Company by 
the private traden» for tiie- 
war^ousiog aod laimage- 
laont of toe pritratie trade, 
to be iocreaaed to five per 
cent. . ' 

8th< No privata abip to 
be perfnittea to saii foe fti> 
dia» except fiMMB the port of: 
IroadoB. ^ 


OAtemrlhu. 
.deedwsd' ifcxpediedt 
ttcai ’ cbjeeta, bt^^eeUdly^'m' 
tune 

dtb. ktiip^ aTthr' 
regeh^-dgiipied in tbtd 
propoaitiou, tnii probably- 
teiid to the secoriiy'iiMd-aia* 
tfbntage of the ptiMic reee. 
noe, in coUedtibg ifM duties 
oni^ artideetitipbrted from 
the EaaModiea and China, 
as vredi toother eountries to 
the easttvardof the Chipe of 
Good Hope.' 

7th. The C||npany ought 
at teaat to be^^emnilied 
from the charges incurred 
by this management. ' 


8 th. There does not appear 
to cxiat ally inffieiMt miea 
forpKveo^tiMplfiwiclaarw 
log out {at the Imt.lwliea 
fira ether pottft of die United 
.Kingdam beiidat die port of 
loN^ia. 


9th. No lihip to be par.' 
milted to wii, except under 
a licence fitom the bast-India 
Company. Shipe cdiuiaing 
this Jiceuce, to deliver one 
copy of their journali at 
the Eaatvlndia Hotoe ; sad 
the iieertco to eontwn luch. 
ciaueaa, m mur liehksiy to 


Stth. it vnii be necemry, 
eidier,b^ the regulatiDaa aeg^ 
geited m thit propotitioe, or 
by odien ofe tiniiiar desetip* 
tion, togoard arndnut die nd 
dwtein (Kfcribed. > 


prevemc an mtiMtoEedor Mto 
proper intercoerae of mdiri*. . 
duaiajMttt India. 

llkh^ .Ftssi^a^ ja%<nry«4 lOth. b wtU |M>ab!y be 

and totobdmtov' ta4>e prak*< neceuary to regiaate the ex> 
h i hi ted mdlliih : . ' > > **>' > portarkm of miTitary ttores to 
^ l.ltk.1 the 
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, 1 ith#I^xi^ingf^9t:ric^oii% 
with rei^e^ lollie »rtio)6^ 
pk^ gws, taW<:^tifHied; 


r^SItb^ being desirable^ 
aat^U ^ ;^be Public aa for 
Ibe Cninpany«Ahat the qua- 
lity, of tee ai4k grown in In^ 
dia should not be deteriorate 
edy it is submitted that this 
article be confined to the 
Company. 


13th. The diipt of private 
persons to be subject to the 

}0‘*g'^ ifx^Cowpaujrwr,,. 

£roa Gm» |ndi 4 , 

oi. frtMaib4ia to Greut Bru 
tain^ 


liie dSa^IiidieSf^ and; also of 
naval 'stores in time o£.war, 
11th. It is understood that 
the object of this proposition 
is to secure to the manufac- 
turers of piece goods in India 
the continuance of regular 
andconstam employment, un- 
der the same system of local 
maiiagemenr, for their bene- 
fit, wnich prevails at present* 
If that object is likely to be 
attained, without continuing 
the restrictions mentioned in 
this proposition, it certainly 
would he desirable that they 
should cease, except in so far 
as it .^inay necessary to 
regulate the importation of 
Indian piece go^s, with a 
view t<5 the protection of Bri- 
tish manufactures. 

12d). As no such restrict 
tiou exi^ at, present in the 
importation of sUk by privatp 
mercluints, and as the res- 
SODS which have hitherto been 
miduced, Oil the part of the 
Court o£ Directors, for est 
tahlishjng such a regalation» 
though entitle to much cqui- 
sideradon,. do not appear co 
be coRoiusivc, it will scarcely 
be d^med: e^p^dieat to agree 
to dus|>r^saU 

This sugieidonap- 
pwiri^, perfidy reason- 
aUe*<\; 


T. It brndewtoodi thsot 
tim pofKisicieaiiiafbu^ 
a principle of gttai^i^ti| 
the dangers to which vessels 



- is 

Mints; ^ 


iato, a l€98 burAMHlUh 
t'gtiriiaiidred ions; ^ ^ ^ 


I5tli* The Company t6 
ho sobjocl to no obtfgation 
^iih ros|>ect to Exporla^to 
India, except in coiiimdO 
Mitli the private traders. ^ 

16 th. The Lascars and 
Chinese sailors brought 
hon^ein private ships to be 
filaecd under pr8p^ rego* 
Jations. Kot, opoti iny ac- 
count, to be-snffered to 
wauder about tins streets of 
London. OooU treatment 
to be secured to them, and 
theCompany to be enabtuHl^ 
hy some summary process, 
to rc?cover the exp^ces. to 
^hieh they shad be subject- 
f-d, in the event of nepect 
ofttiie f^rt of the owners of 
*tocii ships in these respeets^ 
17th. The Company to 
be indemnified for ttietr on- 
expired engagementsforex- 
tftl shipping, provided for 
the lef ibe 

frimmitTimn. - 

■ 9 .: 

18 th. 


of less burthen than foqr him- 
dred tons would b^. ejmoied 
«m ;i''vd)rlisr to' the '‘tast* 
Indies; and%is6bf |>roviding 
for tbe'Sdcurlty* of die rtre» 
nue* Didtich might hearted 
bf permitting importations in 
•mailer vessels. Tliese rea. 
•out, tho^h eottded to due 
conridemrion, do nut appear 
to be sufficiently strong to 
just^ the proposed restriu. 
tion, or the making a distinv- 
lion, in that respect, between 
ships trading to foe East- 
Indies and to. other countries. 

J5ih. This seems to be 
reasonable. 


16th. It will be necesury 
to provide, by proper Rgu- 
kttons, for the care andmAiia- 
lenanccof these persons, and 
for their retttin CO foe East- 
Indies. 


' ITfo. ThfapeMosahrenld 
be oHNdlly’ itMomiMibie, un. 
lets it viieiv limited to such 
Mii e d |i ftl i td edagements at do 
' hift^’ektiend oqrood March 
>814$ svhen the Company's 
present lems of exclusive pri- 
vileges 
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vilifg«^ i^ai expire ; but the 
pubtic ntay fairly look to the 
Company to bear this bur- 
then, as a compensation, to 
a cci tain extent, for the con- 
tinuance ^ of the exclusive 
tratle to China. 

An unrwfffairwfd itr- l^th. It Will heindispensa- 
tertottfsfe ^ih Imjra to bte' Wy necessary, for the pur- 
pycTynteti, and the raring pose of guarding against the 
rtiifrictiidtisi With ty^^pefet: tt> inconvenience herein alluded 
inln'dSa,tb to, that the existing restrict 

tinuecl. ' ^ tions shall be continued, with 

such alteialions as may be re- 
quisite, in the new system of 
tiade. 

1 Wh, The nnniher of His 19th. The number afHis 
Majesty's forces in India to Majesty's forces to bt main- 
be in'futnrc maintained by tained by tlie East-India 
the East- Ind ia rdinpany to Company may, without in- 
be now fixed, and any troops convenience, be limited, a« 
sent beyofKl tliat number herein suggested; It will be 
(except at the express reqtii* necessary, however, in coh- 
oittM ‘of . thu East^lndta scqiierice Of the increased ex- 
to be ' at the tent of -th§^ British territories 
cliargci of the Public. " ; in Indian stucethfe passfng of 

the Act by ■ Which tire nninber 
isat prewmr rcgbhiwfd, diat a 
cdrraldertble 'addition -slxduld ' 

, be made to it. 

The Company to’ 20th. It will be necessary, 
be any futni*e ^ that the present system of ac- 

ai^qiiltft Witffthe'f^ councing between the East- 

and ‘ioyftb''‘%^fcefbfWiuird India Company and the Pay- 
chaJ^^cd , ei^W'So tiitiich per master G cner a ) should be a ho- 
reginaent of lished, and new regulations 
or Ip '‘‘^enacted. 

Tbfif 2ist. These demands mu^t 

onrecTit and nes:ixsarily be arranged on vhe 

marfds of 'thi? Wy* ^0B!ce prnfcfjAct’sdjjg^^ by'^tlit 

againig the Ccft8p;ihv‘ttVbc ‘ Cdm th S r ets i&e H<>uS» cf - 
artninfged upon some' ffwiilng 

of general equity , “and setim cd Ac stdyeti df Adiac--' 
advmancc in settling tins ff " 

account * it 
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account made to the share 
which the CuinjxAiiy have 
htx'ii ohli^cil lo hear in 
foreign captures not retain- 
ed hy them, and to tin ir li.i- 
ving been eonstruined to 
maintain an Eurojieaii and 
native force, larger than 
whai was ro<|uirea for the 
defence of tlte Peninsula^ 
and other heavy cxpeaces. 


22(1. The Proprietors to 
be securctl, as at f)resei)t, 
in tite receipt of their di- 
vidend of ten and a half jjer 
cent., upon the faith of 
which dividend the capital 
in 1793 was raised, 

23d. I'iie whole of die 
surplus of the Easuindia 
Cojnpany to be appropriated 
toadimiiiutKju of their debts, 
until the debts be reduced 
to tile sum of ten aiilfions 
iieriing. 


24th. The sums required 
by the £ast*bdia Company 
to lit|oidate die debt trans- 
ferred from IiKlia to Europe, 
and hceoraing pavahic in 
IS12 

I 


it were necessar y or proper, 
in discussing the future regu- 
lations which it may be deem • 
cd advisable to establish, res- 
|)ccting the aflairsof the East- 
India Company, there would 
he no difficulty in demon- 
strating, that tlic amount of 
force oiaintained in India has 
not ^one Ircyond what was 
requisite for the defence and 
security of the Company’s 
possessions, and for other ope- 
raiioni, intimately and insc- 
jiarably connected with those 
objects. 

2id, 'Phe Proprietors ought 
to l>c secured, as at present, 
in their dividend of ten and a 
half per cent. 


23d. The whole of the sur- 
plus funds of the East-lndia 
Company, at iiomc and a* 
broad, ought to he applied, 
in the hist instance, to iho 
reduction of debt, till it is 
reduced in India to the sum 
of ten imliions, and the bond 
debt at home to the sum of 
three millions, after providing 
fur a proportionate increase of 
the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, if they siuil think tic 
to avail themselves of the pow- 
er now vested in them by law 
to that effect. 

24th. It is intended to sub- 
mit to Parliament a propoAi- 
tion to that effect, or sunilar 
hi substance. 

2jth. 



is 
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Hints. 

1812 and 1813, to be funded 
by the Minister, the interest 
of which shall be regularly 
paid into His Majesty^ Ex- 
chequer by the Company, 
together with any such per 
eentage, for the gradual li- 
quidation of the capital or 
redemption of the fund, as 
shall be deemed proper by 
liis Majesty’s Ministers. 

The twenty-fifth article 
did not form a part of the 
propositions submitted to 
Lord Melville, but is now 
introduced by the Commit- 
tee of Correspondence, and 
is as follows, viz. 

25th, That, in order to 
give the utmost possible ex- 
tejision to the commerce of 
private merchants, and at 
the same time to secure 
the Company’s exclusive 
trade to and from China, 
private ships be not permit- 
ted to go farther eastward 
than Point Romania, at the 
entrance of the China Seas, 
Hnd to the northward not 
beyond the equinoctial line, 

N.I3. Sljould it be the 
intention of Government 
that private traders shall be 
excluded from the Spice 
Islands, tlie liinitsought theiv 
to be for them not to ga 
to the eastward of the Straits 
of Bally, nor to the noethr 
ward of die Line,. 


ObservatioM. 


25th. If the object advert^ 
cd to in this proposition can 
be obtained by exclusion from 
the dominions of the Em- 
peror of China, and a pro- 
hibition to import the produce 
of that country without li«* 
cense from the Company, i* 
will be preferable to the mode 
herein suggested. There seems 
to be no reason for excluding 
the private trade from cl^ 
Spice Islands^ 
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Jt a General Court (>/* tlie United Can^r^ 
Afcrchants of England trading to the East-IruHe^^ 
held on Thursday, the 2d April 1812 . 

IMinutes nt ihc last Court of the 25th ultimo were read. 
The Cu.uriu.iu aequaiiueJ tlie Court that it was assom* 
bled for tlie purjiose of taking into consideration the 
pa ers ulueli were laid by the Court ot Director# beiore 
tlie weurr.iJ Court on the 25ih ultitao. 

It as t u n m ived, and afcr a mature dchberation, 
lit s )lvt*d Unaninwiidy, 'fhat this Court having perused 
tlie pap^ rs laid l){*fore them at the last General Court, 
de^ ro U) express the high sense winch they entertain of 
tlie great aljilny, zeal, und lidelity, with which the 
Directors have inaihtaiued the interest ol the Fast-India 
Coiupanv. I'hey return them thanks for the ]>o\veifnl 
and convincing arguments by which they iiave shewn the 
tianger wliieii noiild await the Hritish tnnpire^ from open- 
ing tlu' traiie of India, and the immense advantages whicii 
the nation has derived, in strength, revenue, terriUirv, 
and character, from the capital and the exertions of this 
Corporatioti- 

Thiit all hough this Court will feel it their duty, on all 
’occadons, to bow ui ilie deicrniination of the lag’ifla- 
*iure, they cannot hut observe ivilh extrenit: concern, 
that no proposition is suggestedof an increased or further 
dividend, either now or lu rcaftei*, or advantage of anv' 
kind whatever, to ilie Propriet<»rs of Kast-Iridia Suxk ; 
ootwiilistanding the negociation fur tla* r^nunval of the 
Charter, in iiegun with a f>rup t^al f<;r an increase 

of diviilcnd of two per cent., whitdi 1 li.iricr opened the 
trade but in a iirnited ami partial decree ; and notwith- 
standing that, while sui h gi*cat and fjre(»j<"^Mve advan- 
tages have b'.en C)laain(‘d far the public at large, the 
Proprietors ib.MuadM s liave made hu!e more tlian com- 
«ion inu?rt^^t of :heir inoney. That now to he called 
upon to part wiib an nndehued proportion of a trade 
thus establishc i, and inaintaiTied hituerto at their sole 
expence, wiihoui anv consideration for the same, seem^ 
to them to he vhoily incf|iiital)lc. Under these imfurs- 
sions, this Court confides to the Honorable Court of 
Directors tiic care of us interests in the farther ncgocia- 
tion for a new Charter, trustinr!; to the justice of their 
idJow cituens, as well as to His Majesty \ Government 

I 2 ’ aftd 
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and to Parfiament, that they shall receive that libcr>?4 
treatment, ^vbicb they regard thcinHelvcs as so eminent iy 
entitled to at the hands of their country. 

And that the. Directors be retjuested to report their 
proceedings, from time to time, to tliis Court, 

That this Court cannot contemplate the essential 
change proposed in the constitution of the Company, by 
an unrestrained trade to and from India, without great 
concern and Hp}>rebenbion ; not so much on account of 
the injury to which it will subject tte Company in their 
commercial privileges and profits, as on account of the 
tendency which such a change must have to affect the 
system established by the Legislature, for the civil arid 
political government of the Company's territorial posses. 
sion$» whilst it is not at all likely to afford to the com- 
mercial interests of this country the advantages expected 
fit>m it. 

Should, therefore, the opening of the trade to India 
1>C the ultimate determination of Parliament, this Court 
cannot but express its hope, that all due care will be 
taken to accompany the enlargements which shall be 
given to individuals in the Indian trade, with suc^h re- 
gulations as shall most eflectually guard against the dan,. 
gers to which those enlargements might expose the 
existing system of Indian administration. 

Drau of a petition to the Honorable House of Com- 
mons was read 

It w'as then moved, ami on the question, 

Jtesolvedp That this Court do approve the above pe- 
tition. 

The Coart then, on the question adjourned. 


Letter fwm the Deputation appomfed bjf the Court 
cf Directors to the Right Hofiorable the Earl of 
Buckinghamshir<r. ^ 

, Mv Lord, Eosi*India Havst^ i^th Jprilitiz* 

The correspondence between tlu* President of the Board 
of Commissioners,, on Uje partof Hjs Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and the Court of Directors of the East-lndki Com- 
pany, on the subject of the renewal of the Company's 
.Charter, having been laid before the General Court of 
prictorsi we noWf in ccmsequcfioe of the moliftions ol that 

body. 
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koilvf propose to ourselves the honor of contmning tlio ckflr* 
responclcncc wirii your Lard^h^pf anJ especially ro reply t<» 
the letters of the laie President, diteil the and a;5a of 
March, and to his Otfs^rvathus accompanying the formci of 
these letters. 

In the hrst place, liowever, jicrmit us to offer some remat 
on the outlines of the iiegnoiation, as far us it has hltlicrto 
advanced, and on the opposition which has begun to shew it- 
self :o certain propositi. mis, rcspef.iing the necessity and im- 
portance of which His Majesty's Government and the Etsu 
India Company appear to have entertuined similar seiuiments. 

It is manifest, from the letters ivriiicn on die part of ch^ 
Court of Diiectors, that they have coiueinpUied with the 
utmost reluctance such an enlargement ot the trade to India^ 
as seemed to be desired by His majesty’s Ministers, because 
they believed that the commercial advantages expected from it 
to this country would not be realized, and (eared that it miglic 
eventually endanger the security of the Biitidi }K>ssc$5ions in 
the East. Wc must desire on the part of the Court of Di- 
rectors, distinctly, and in the face of the country, ^o state 
this opinion, nut as advanced wiihout conviction, to serve A 
cause, but as die genuine result of such knowledge and cxptv 
rience as tlte Court possess, upon a subject rcsjiecung whick 
they have betcei means of infoimation, tiian any of those As- 
sociations who arc now eager to take full poasesatoii of the 
Eastern trade, and upon Vrhich also it is certainly material 
that the Public should form just ideas. Wc have, indeed, 
yet seen no arguments advaiKcd, in answer to rliose rcasone 
which the Conn have ofFcicd against the 0|Krniiig of dic 
'trade, and particularly againvt the expectation of the great 
increase to lie produced by sucli a measure in the exports from 
thi'* cfiiintry to India, and the impuits ilv ncc. Lord Melville 
has signified his concui rence with the Court, in thinking that 
.tile public will be disappointed, et least at first, in this cx- 
pextation , and though hts Lordship has said, rltat ** the 
Cf>uft do not appeal to have succeeded in eMabbifung die 
** jiroposiiiou, that any drtiimcnt will arise to (he Pt^blie 
** interest, either here or in India, or ultimutcly even to the 
interest of th<^ Company thrmselvett, from the introduc- 
** tton of pi ivaic adventurci s,** we must beg truVe to oIm»ci vc, 
first, that we cannot doubt, the introdiicfion of private 
adventurers,’* which his Lordship had in view, was !<•«» ex- 
trniive than is now likely to he ronten<l<»d for hr some pnrtiuni 
4tf tke public, and cooneyted, in his nimd, tvitli limL 

Uliooi 
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tations and restrictions in the conduct of the trade, which 
those who claim the largest opening of it exclude ; and, se- 
cojidly, that several n.uons which the Court have uiged, to 
shew that much dctiiincnt would aiisc from a general 0|)en. 
ing of the trade, remain unanswered, either in his LorJUiip’s 
letters, or in any of the public resolutions we have yet seen. 
Until ot late, tne general language held on the sul^ect of 
the Indian trade was latlicr tint the merchants of Great 
Britain should be allowed to apply their industry to such bran * 
ches of it, and to such pons of t!ie Indian Seas, as the com- 
iticrce of the Company did not embrace, than that tliey 
should invade the portion of the trade which the Company 
rarried on. But now little is said about die advantages to be 
ce:i\»\i from adventures to the unexplored parts of India, and 
fh(! objects likely to be most warmly contended for arc not 
hew accessions of commeicc to the nation, but a transfer of 
much of th(>''C b.raiu hes of tiade, already carried on by the 
Company in to in liviiluals in the outports. The 

kirge liist :rruir(\i iroin the C(>njpnny by His 

Majesty’s CjffU i r;iti ctil :ippc«u ('ll' V to b.iVi* eiii'ouiagcd lliC 
merchants of the oiitpoiu to makv fir. iIk t iknvan.ls ; re- 
ganllcss, as it wouUl seem, of the political c on:a ip^icncc^ tlru 
might ensue from a compliance wiili them, and aiipaTcriily 
tinawnie, too, iliat the corporate cajnu ity of tlte E.jst-Iu'ha 
Compatiy is perpetual, and cinnot be annulled, even if tne 
qua’uiicd monoptfiy ihcy have enjoyed wcie to ( rase. 

VVe arc confident, juy Lo'd, ir wa* not tiu- iuicnti in of 
His IMijCsty’s IMinistvis, tliat the Ea^t-India Company 
fdiould he broken iluwn and dc>poiIctl of those faculties, ne- 
cessary to enable it to perform the important part assigned to 
it by the Legislature in the government of tiic Briiish empire 
in the East ; a part which probably it will be allowed to havq 
performed well, and with more safety and advantage to tlie 
mother country, than any other system, hitherto thought of, 
could have done. The benefits acciuing to that government 
hy the reciprocal aid.s of revenue and commerce, the ^)owei s 
or which arc united in the constitution of the Company, iu 
a way peculiar to if, Iiave hceU ofiCn seen and fully acknow- 
ledged, aud were it necessary, it would be easy to enlarge 
upon them. Tlicsc powers have fiow l>ecome so incorpo* 
rated, that it is impossible to separate them, without essen-r 
tially endangering the whole of a System that has proved iq 
practice ctnincnily useful. If, therefore, the commercial part, 
iit (hut system were now to be destroyed, the political func*. 
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t;(?ns excrciscJ hy tlie Company wmild he so wcakencil, as 
Dcrcs^arilv ro hiiiig into vlrw q'leNtJons ot iho last }ni'H)itJiuc 
fo the satViy th ; B itii!* c;npirc in I'ulia, auJ of the 
British consfii u:’<>n at honv*. 

We Ii MH 0 assnre^lly iciv, that the w?' !o:n Parlia^ 
mcfU, an I scn^<‘ stt the nation li^ ral, \vi!i rc« 

sist those ra'h an l violent inn<'>v:uion': npot) J.he system ot tljxj 
Company, whic It the turn h.ints ot dilP-ient towns, pto- 
ceeding upon rhcorei'cal iJfas, ami ovei Icaik nii^ most matcriaf 
facts, now appear to intend, without any cciuimy, even of 
CNf'-mdinT the commerce of diis ttMUiirv, hnc to the uti- 
avoiilaf)ie (IctrimMU of its political interests ahroad audits 
liunmtal interest at home. 

Jt was in roinemplatit’n of danf^ers less immediate and 
alarming than the designs now avossed threaten, that the 
Couit so earnestly proposed, tliat tlio renewal of the Charter 
should proceed, witli c<Tfain moditicntions, upon ilu: basis 
of the Act of I793» '^hicli matle the Company the medium 
of the enhigeinents of private nade; hut liavmg been forced 
to depart from tin’s preliminary principle, wIucIj thty still 
maintain coirsnlrs tire true policy of this countiy, and the 
sacrifice of sshieh they may oIkscivc, by tJic way, inflicU 
great injuiy upon all the private interests and patties engaged 
in the Iixiian trade, as established hy that Act, particularly 
on the commanders and officers of the (.’ompany’s ships» 
whose pi ofcssional merits arc universally acknowlcrlged, the 
Court ate, however, perfectly satisfied, fiom the iissurancca 
already given by If is Majesty’s Ministcis fi< -in the beginning, 
tliat any cnlargcnienls which may be given In lire Indian 
trade shall be accompanied with such provisions, as will 
guard against the dangers to which such calargcmcms might 
otherwise expose the existing syi^tcin. 

Several of the piC(‘aiUions necessary in this siew were 
si*ggcstcd in the submitted bv the Deputation of the 

Court to Lord Melville, on the 4th ^larch ; and upon these, 
and thef Obo'^vutrAu made on them by him, we now feel 
ourselves called upon fuithcr tu offer some ducUUtions lo 
your Lordship. 

(Articles 1, 2, 3.) On ilic very important head of the 
Oiina trade, permk us, my Lord, to remark, that aU 
though the scatritjt of the revenue is doubtless a very fit con- 
sideration fur His Majesty^s Governmeat and for Pjr/iariicnf, 
yet th^ Company do not understand that the continuance of 
t^Ir exclusive privilege in this trade is rested on constAtra- 
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lions of revenue alonc^ nor that it ought to be affected by 
arw varying circumstances in that branch of tlie public 
affairs. The Company have the actual possession of the 
monopoly of that trade, vhich was given them for national 
purposes, and by the perpetuity of their corporate capacity 
must be more capable of maintaining it against the compe> 
tiiion of private merchants, than those merchants would be 
to drive them out of it. But such competition would be 
ruinous to the public interests ; for the Company already 
supply the nation wiili as much as it wants of China commo- 
dities, which arc almost ciaircly used for home consumption, 
and exports woollens and metals of this country, to the 
amount of a million sterling annually, at a loss to themselves 
during war. By competition, the cost of teas, and other 
China articles, would be cnlianccd, the prices of our staples 
loweied theic, arid if individuals could possess themselves of 
tlic trade, the exports in those articles which they could not 
sell to ptofit would be lost to the country. A stiugglc, there- 
fore, between ilic Company and individuals, could only 
produce ruinous consequences to both. I hc jealousy of U>c 
Chinese government, which now allows only one poii of tliat 
vast empire for ail its foreign commerce, and subjects the 
European residents at Canton to a conhnement to their fac- 
tories for six months of the year, and to banishment to Macao 
for the other six months, would undoubtedly take alarm at 
the ingress of indcBnite numbers of unconnected English- 
men from Europe, and if it did not at once exclude them, 
would soon be indiutd to do so, by the disorders which 
woukl not fail to follow, and which arc on the present li- 
mited scale of intercourse, prevented or palliated only, by live 
extreme caution and established usages of the Company’s 
supra-cargoes. Thus the trade would be entirely lost to tbf 
country, and witli it not only the export of a million of its 
manufactures annually, but a revenue of four millions, with 
the fleet of excellent ships now employed in that commerce, 
to the great inconvenience of the people at large, the ruin of 
mrticuTar classes, and the complicated injury of the state. 
The resort of American ships to Canton, without either 
hindrance from the Chinese or consequent disorder, affords 
no parallel to the case of an open trade from Great Britain 
and Ireland to China. Those Americans, few in number^ 
carrying thither only silver, and carrying away silk cloths at 
well as tea, derived their reception and protection very much 
from the orderly English Victory long established there, who 

have 
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eWur^J trcatmhft fr<^m the Chinese^ 
wbicli DO representative of His Mejesty could «ubh^^* ’ W e 
tw^e satisfied/ therefore; i^y Lo^ tfaiit'ififcH 

■ be intfoduccd into the mi^v (Charter* 'aS^'nMfKefltv uuIW seetsVe 

"this great branch of trade iSl) the tlorrtifmoy ahd the nafi<^ 
iTi the manner H*'h*ijs hitherto heeti ; . ' ’ : . t 

Y^f7/>/e 4;) ' W thw hhscnralion' hu|jbt t > 
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'to ht: added, that the Compny shaH^harc «r fair ’pttc# for all 
file ral’pctrc they shidf suppf jr VrthirXfeVytfhr^^ ‘ ^ ' 

f Aturltrh^ As of*the fdi^hifc’¥rT(li: to 

ami frhm India to the poh' of Lofidyh isi aii 'ariicfe rf e<- 
^cntiai impoiiance ori W'Whole rlip^pret^t ejoCTti^ q. 
volviug ihc safrty of the 6pht|>tibV» h nliay tc exficdrenfi^ thtif 
^e state sottrewhaffiilly tlte virfous and pdx^etftf rolwldq-d^ 
hons on which the proptfetj^’ hhdl mi^asnre 

fesr. These considcmiotts rolite,|o tlttr ti^df'f^ 
tmavpid^ilily/ from t|iV tif 'the Co^^ ^HifeWw 
phlitfcah as well as CbmtttvTdilf 

(jri:setve ; frdiii bfthi larwV‘fli<^!txhutlg f?|;ht!i 

of tHd tohVcfifcncy^ of tfit rfe-titpjjHatt^i of 

Ilidiart tathMbditie^i‘%W‘tfte sccbrhy of irhe ^ptiWie rc- 
♦dirid. r ' ' ’ ' ' ^ ' "'' ' : " 

Prom JhsfitiS|f8h *0? the Eihifadia Company, 

they have used ifte ptMT oPEojidoir ohlyi iritl ' dife^ practke 
sehirig rhar imporii'tt 'public auciioii .onJy^*is alt^ 
iboif coevi^f ' 

■ TfienifllltV’ ^hrcli'dicBtdf^fie first' of 'the^e ‘pactieea k 

eft^Kua f llifile Wlll^sfieiw litj ‘ W 

mtuie tredclrtaTY: i^fiS triifleie^rig 

italei- 

of tfie^gteaf iknMtlvx the CQthiMfl^ 

'rdtiTiJ be‘ bpeh 't'Oilus^jorf/ lh)6bn|Jb^^ iliirw !* If 
'f bW 3 he impci^b^iBc ItoifiicaS coifia fef-jitipt 

th^ it tfiliibiW to 

dfcStfqy’ thfc dbhfcd^ficc' drfhfTdmbrictfjfil pahlir. 

B.Wi; ifelr^^aSbiW^of iWC« ki ikert^ 

statw sSUWi^^rkkWIft^T^^ 
Jtafthe^f’tbabfd'^Sb'W 4 tiifcJ-!!^tem/ and* 
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public, which would afford the opportunity to buyeis 
to resort from all parts, foreign as W’cU as doiiiestic, to those 
sales. 

In the ninth ?inJ tenth years of King William the Third, 
the Legislature interposed to prohibit the sale of East- India 
goods, otherwise than by public auctioiT ; and in the nexr 
year of that prince it was also enacted, that East lnciia 
goods should be sold only in London. Thus the law at 
present stands. 

The immediate object of the legislature, in these enact- 
ments, appears to have been the security of the revenue, 
fhen appomted to be derived from the customs laid on 
Indian goods imported : And nothing so effectual could be 
devised for that security. To bring the imp rts to one 
place ; to have them lodged under 'the keys of the Govern- 
ment officers ; to have them sold publicly, in the presence 
of those officers; and,' finally, to have the duties, thus 
carefully ascertained, collected through the medium of the 
Company, with hardly any charge : the whole of this 
practice is the most complete provision that can be imagined, 
against defect, fraud or expense, in realizing this branch of 
sc venue to the public. 

But if this was material in the time of King William, 
when perhaps the revenue from East- India goods, inclu- 
ding China, did not exceed 100,000, how essential must 
it be at present to the State, when that revenue exceeds four 
millions ! 

With all the care no^v taken, and when London is the 
only lawful place of importation, it is well known that 
teas, shawls, silks (prohibited, for the encouragement of oar 
Own manufactures), and other articles, are at the present 
time, to some extent, smuggled on shore from the EaSt- 
!kidia ships, notwithstanding the penalties of the law ; and 
when, in additton to the legal penalties, the offending par- 
ties, if ffic Company's servants, arc liable to farther fines 
and mulcts on all illicit trade. But die hope of eveUling the 
heavy duties w’ill ever continue to operate on persons, who 
look no further than their own immoliate profit or conve- 
nience* 

Every deviation ftom the established usage would so far 
destroy its simplicity and efficiency, ami open the way to 
abuses. Suppose tue importations to be allowed to go only 
to one outport, a new establishment, new expent^, new 
, trouble, would be created, and a channel 0 |>eaeu for smug- 
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gling, frauti, and abuse* What wovild it bf, then, if se- 
veral outpons were opened foi the landing and tale of In- 
dian and CJjinesc goods ? 

But this Mill su[)poscs the Company, either for itsulf or 
for private ttaders, to he the only medium of injj) 0 !Uiion* 
If, however, all individuals were to he allowed to imjxirt, 
and into all th<i ports ot die Un. led Kingdom, especially if 
it wcje allowed to employ ships of small buithai, which 
(lrawi!»t; little water, could rim into obscure ports in llic re- 
mote parts of Englatid, Scotland, and Ireland, wliere^lvoulJ 
be file practicability of any safe control ? Legions of Cus- 
tom House and Excise officers must he appointed, at a very 
great expense ; and after all, where the duties arc so high as 
they arc, c’^pccially on the articles of tea, silk, and fine 
muslins, smuggling widiout end must he expected. If pri- 
vate ships vs ere allowed to go to the Eastern Islands, they 
coijJil find means to procuie tea; and if also allowed to re- 
turn tu fhe outporfs, smuggling in that article would be by 
far the most g iiniiij: trade. 

At I ui the duties upon East*India goods are collected 
and paid in London|^at a very small expense to Govem- 
rrsf nt, and to the fuif extent to wliich they ought to be paid, 
'i'ljis follows, because ilic value of the goods is ascertained 
by coinpfticion at the Company's sales. Were every port 
to have us India House, where would he this gcncraliom- 
pciiiion? The same goods which pay the duty cd I’alorem^ 
svould be liuhle to one amount of duty at Fowrv, fo another 
at Dublin, to a third at Port Glasgow; all diflciing from 
each other, and from that (aid at London. There would 
be no remedy for this inconvenience, whatever may be said 
by interested persons to t)ic conttary. The cndlt ss variety 
of Indian commodities, rcndcis it uiipossiblc that tliey fhoidJ 
generally pay wlai arc called raied duties, of so iiiut li per 
piece, or so much per yard. Pcjjpcr may pay a fixed surn 
by the {K>und, and i>ngar by the hundred weigln ; but rfiq 
Slap c article of piece goods, ami many others, must ever 
be ratal bv the value, quantity being n%> just critrrioa. 

It therefort? tpllows, from what lias been above ohseiva}, 
that were the trade to be carried to the outports of the United 
King<ioin^ the revenue drawn from Indian goods must be 
greatly diminished, ami the cliargcs of collecting it greatly 
mcneasedf 

Lei it bq jnext inquiicd, what would he the cfFct of 
such a change on diilirent intereiu ; the persons already 

K 2 possessed 
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ppS 5 C 5 scd of valuable property employed for the Indian 
Jiadc, tlic CKpoi tcr# of India commodities from this coun- 
try, and on the East-India Company itself? 

The City of London, in their corporate capacity, as con- 
servators ot the Thames, and all classes of persons in the 
metropolis, who arc engaged in the building and outfit of 
fillips, in the carriage, warehousing, sorting, buying, and 
selling of the Company’s goods, have also a direct interest in 
the prosenjt discussion. 

Th« East-India Dock Company have likewise a very 
great and obvious interest In keeping the Indian trade in the 
Port of London. 

AVith respect to the re-export trade in Indian commodities, 
at least three fourths of the imports from India h ive hitlierto 
been for tlic supply of the continental markets. The foreign 
buyers repose confidence in the regularity and puhiicily witli 
which the Comj>any’s sales are conducted. VVhen the tiade 
was solely in the hands of the Company, the particulars of 
tlicir cargoes were published immediately on the .arrival oi 
the sfiips, and distributed all over the continent. Notices of 
the quantities to be sold, and periods of were also pub- 
hshed for the like distribution. The sales of each descrip- 
tion of goods were made at stated peiioils, twice in the year. 
I’he buyers, of course, knew the state of the market at the 
lime of coming to the sale, and the purchases were made un- 
licr an assurance, that no more gootls, of such description, 
would be disposed of before the next sale. Hence thov had a 
certainty of the ina I kel for six months. This established a 
^ulid oonhdcncc, w^hich very much benefited the sales. Such 
confidence has, no doubt, been much weakened since 1793, 
when private persons were partially admitted into the trade. 
The chief object of the private trader being, as it always 
must be, to obtain prompt sales to meet the payment of bills, 
East-India goods are frequently resold, while they remain in 
the Comi>anyV warehouse, merely by a transfer of vouchers. 
The goods, when so sold, will prouuce from five tc 7 ten per 
cent, moie^tlian when in the hands of individuals. This is 
particularly the case as to drugs, which are subject to great 
adulteration. 

The confidence diat has been entertained of the Compa* 
ny’$ regularity and fair dealing has been such, that the fo« 
leign buyers have given their orders to their cocicspondcnts in 
X/Ondop, on die mth merely of the descriptive marks ; and 

goods^ 
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pwKh, on their arrival on the Continent, ficquently past 
ihtough vanoui» hands, before tlicy are finally unpackctl. 

,By the mode proposeil, it is to be feared the buyer 

will cease to be at any certainty as to his purchases and the 
<|uality ot the <x)minodities, and this inav, eventually, lead 
lortlgiKTs to look directly to India, fur thc^supply ihat has 
hiiluTio lK‘cn furitishcd ihrougU the medium of ilm country, 
I'o speak now of the effects of the proposed change upon 
the interests of the Company. And first, with respect to the 
EiLSt. India trade, properly so called, as contradittinguishctl 
fioin the imports from China, If the mode tif’ private sale 
of Indian goiuls in every town in the kingdom wcie intro^ 
liuccd, would not the stated and the public sales, to which 
the Coinjiany are restricted, be continually aiukijvatcd, and 
consequently Uic supply of the fmeign markets l>c so also ; 
though on the whole, these markets could not take off more ? 
Could thcHC sales, then, secure a general assemblage of 
buyers } Could it he reckoned upon, that the Comjwiy** 
goods would go off, as they mually have hitherto tjonc, at 
tiie sales ? Could the prices fie expected to iiidciniufy tlie 
Company, when the market should he lowered by the iieces^ 
slty or impatience of piivate iinjiorteis ? Could the rcahv/a, 
in money, of the Company’s Indian imporu he de* 
jwnded on : that ti alization, necessary to the finances of 
tljc Company ? and if not, how could the cuncncy of then* 
affairs be preserved r how could thee pay for exports to 
India ? how <oui 1 tliey maintain the fleet of slops tlicy wow 
emplovy in their Indian commerce ; a fled so necessity for the 
transportation of troops ami stores and warlike services in 
India } And if the Company’s Indian commerce failed, and 
so much of tlic Indian impons were iiansfei red to outji^n!^, 
wliat must become ot uany of the Company’s wiuifs, w jir 
houses, and other aritclesof dead stock, iormui at a vii^t 
expense, in c on > eq ucn e of this Indian trader And 
would be the hcnctit to the nation by die clunrc r Would 
it be ahy thing else but transferring to Bristol, Ltverpooh 
Ciiasgow, and Dublin, that which London now ha&r 
Would it be really any accession of lienefit to the empire at 
Lt^e ? And whar, to look towards India, would the 
etfcct of an unlimited trade from the oiitfiorts of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to all diose regions } Would it he possible 
io enforce the regulations which His Majesty’s Ministcri 
<hiiik absoioteiy accessary, for pfcvciume an uncontrolled 
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intercourse with the East, and for averting the evils that 
would ensue from it ? 

These que^itions, to add no mere, to be very clearjy 

and saiifitactorily answered, before so a 5' 2 ^ 

tempted, before an order of iMngs that has subsi.MC^i :,u iong, 
and done so well, is subverted and dcktroyeJ. If great and 
Bidden innovations ought, at ail tirr.es, to be regarded with 
caution and distrust, surely ought those in particular, which 
arc proposed by men for their own immediate aclvaiitage. 

But what are the arguments with wbicli the merchants 
of the outports may be supposed to enforce their claim ? 
Natural riglitj — the freedom of trade; allowing every 
man to carry on his own business in his orvn w ay ; tiie 
od um of the principle of monopoly ; the disadvantage 
with which they would carry on the trade, if they were 
obliged to bring back their ships to London, instead of 
iheir own ports; the disadvantage to the country con- 
sumers. 

To all this it may be replied, that supposing the whole 
true, are these arguments of weight and value sufficient to 
overturn the present long cstabiisljed system of the Com- 
pany, and to endanger so large a portion of the public 
revenue? vis to the arg\mients from natural light, dec., 
such arguments must always be limited by coniMderations 
of practical good. I'lie only practical arguments that 
occur in favor of the outport^, are the advantage to the 
InerchantstliemHclves and to the country conMuners. Now 
what is the amount of this advantage r l.et it not be 
forgotten, that at present it is proiilcmatical, at least, 
whetluT any great Indian trade can be established by the 

f ^riyate merchants; that, at any rate, tin* einef part ol 
ndian goods imported into England is intended Ibr rc-t;x- 
portation ; that Londoil is the tit test port and mart for the 
iorcign trade, especially’ since the W'^archousi ng Act ; 
that there is really little consumption of Indian goods in 
the interior of this country; and tipttt if no great accession 
of trade should be bmught to the countiy hy the private 
incrchauts, then they will have Siicridced the existing sys- 
tem, without obtaining eveti. the objett for which the 
sacrifice was made. 

It may pcrhjrps Aie said, that the Hudson’s Bay Compaiyy 
has puiilic 5iil; s, and that yet there arc sales on account of 
individuals of die same ardcles the C'ompany import. 
But this will form no parallel case as to Companies^ 

nor 
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nor is there any great qncstimi of rct\’'nut co'Kjermul. 
The only article irnportod hv the Huds on’s Bay 
is /h?\v. "i he ‘ lies of tlusarUde, on private account, iU'c 
also bv anctK and it is conhned to lAxulon. 

‘lln* whole i--» ( oin|)arativ«‘ly a stnali atllur, and can be of 
UO M'lioht in tin* present (|«u;sti<>!i. 

Vpoti the V. hole, tIcTefore, it seems most certain, that 
on MU li slender g rounds, with ro>p' ei to advantiige {and 
a h.iniae/* as before iiunitiontMi ool^ l > be taken from 
Kondort for toe omports), with so lirile certainty ofestab* 
liidnnv;; an\ great ir.uio to or iVom India, witli such initnu 
hazard to the Kasf Indi i ( ompany and to the reve- 
nue, It wouhl be contrarv to the prudent policv whicU 
this nation has gencraliy observed, ami most unuisein 
itself, to vcniure upon so great an innovatiori, some (4' 
the etfecis of which were punted out to the President of 
the 15oar<I of <yOiiMiission in three veaiN ago (printed 
papers, page 30), edicts, which, by lii» silcmic, lie seems 
to liave adiirit^wl; timl, in a word, it luuv lie uppre- 
h n that they would amount to the dastruciion of the 
l'oinp.riy\s In lian tnule, their Fndiun commercial e^tab- 
h^hmeits, t!i ir lnl;;n slrppiii^', and rmully leave tlio 
< ’h,‘ia iii'> » >polv so insulated and unsupported, as to bring 
th ii, al^ s at lengih, to its fall, and with it, the whole 
f U)! ic of the C(unpanv, and the great revtum.^ now so 
ci.viiy reah^ievl through »ts medium; nor cati it be ut all 
<loub*cd tiuit, ill such case, the China trade would aUo 
bii lost to the nation. 

It i-) nut irrelevant to this snl>jnt‘t to advert to a passage 
in the history of tlie Dun b l^ast-India ('<unpany, under 
the Year ir>0> ' Ti*v pluraliiv of Kast*lndia partner- 

sfjo^ . , sjciene^, at tins time, formed in fioilanJ, 
c' citing niueli (i5s:)rder au 1 cladnng in that commerce, 
vh«» StaOK^CT; Tai summ •uvvi before them the Dime* 
tfu*s of ail tiic»NC C4un:;inies, and obliged them to unit**, 
for trie furtire, i tfioj.-, to which United Compuuv 
the states granted Un* sole commerce to Kavt- India 
lor twetev^-^me yr irs fruiii the 20lli March 

had, ill C()nv> jiicmte* s^tvcral Chambers ol Ea^t- 
fu haConinC'rco in 11; land, as Amsterdam, Middlcbiirgh, 
^e. but they wc.e all under one united Direction.’* 

f j^rtlde 

• See Anderion’s Conanaerce, tnd M*ephmo./» of Coiu- 

»frce, «rnkr J6ei^ 
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(Article 1.) In the time of King William, tlic Com-t 
pany were allowed five per cent* on the private-trade. 

(Article 8. ) Many remarks made »pon the sixth article 
will also apply to this, which might have properly for nn 
ed a part of it. We need, tlicrefore^ only observe here, 
that the permitting of ships to sail from the outports, will 
go very materially to in jure the interests of those who 
were let into tlie Indian trade by the act of n^3 ; — u> 
increase the danger of colonization abroad ; — and of in- 
jury to the revenue, by smuj^gling, at home, as well as 
another danger to be noticed ui the next article. 

(Article iO.) It is not only to all our Indian posses- 
sions that the exportation of military stores ought alwavs 
tp be prohibited, but also to the numerous ir^lamls in the 
Eastern Seas, inhabited by a vindictive race of people, 
who may be ready, not only to buy warlike stores, but 
to engage Europeans in their quarrels, and the sailing of 
ships from the outjiorts will certainly increase the danger 
of these evils* 

{Article Jl.) The existing law, as to piece goods, 
enables the Company to coniine the importation of that 
article to shcmselves. They have never availed theuu 
selves of this privilege ; but yet it may be proper to 
continue it, because “ ttic regular and constant erpjilov- 
** meiit of the manufacturers, under the existing system 
** of local management,” -is a matter of cons(‘c|uericc, 
not likely to be otherw*ise so well guarded, and that great 
importations of piece goods would operate against the 
home manufactures, whilst a smaller select importation 
would be useful. 

(Article 12.) There is a new reason for t]>e same 
restriction in favor of the Compaiiy in the article of 
ravv>silk, because siich a general c(»mpetition is now to 
be opened against them, and bl;cau^e tiiey have, at great 
expense in a long course of years, by means of their own 
establishcnetus, brought the rawjjliik of Bengal*, which 
they export, to a high state of |x:rfcction ; — ^and if that 
article is Icit to the competition of individuals, who wifi 
olten have to resort to the agency of indolent natives, the 
quality of the article may be expected materially to fall, 
and the silk manufacturers of this country to be much 
worse supplied than they are at present. 

It is proper to add, on this subject, tluit ll>e restriction 
in favour of the Cnn;p:iny, in the <ijthdc of piece good?i. 
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is hy no mentis of the value it wasi at first, the d^ttikin) 
lor that Indiati staple being now greatly tllaiiuislicd in this 
comrtrv. 

fArtirk I \ Melville has absiorveil, on the rea- 

son^ vviricli hr apprebetuls had iulliiennH,l the (Amrt, \^\ 
prirposlo r liiat siiip^ of less than four hundred tons should 
not he all owed tMvjtilto Imlu, lltat entitled to 

(lev vonsidvj-.uion, they do not appearto he sufikiently 
“ s!}') n « tn ju tifV t!(e proposi'd re>trieuon, or the iiuk- 
“ in^ a disiinrtiuii, lu that respeet, between slnps trad- 
ill}; to the Kasuluvises and toother emntru's ; it i*i 
ihtrtddre dvt'mcd iiecessarv to tlrseiiss the piepu.dlion 
iiiore at Iv ncrih. 

In eNannning the subject of the Mxth proportion, tb<i 
facility whicdi small slnps would afford to suniipthn^j 
were the outports opened for the disposal of llie home- 
ward care;oes, lias already been considcrt?d. In lurther 
support of the fonrUvnth proposition, respecting the 
least size of ships that should be pemiilled to go lo Ii/dia 
on necountof individuals, the practn t* ol tlur luviia (’oin- 
pany, in tite (virly fivvrt of tlioir iiiterconrsti wiilt ilea bust, 
iinglu iieaddneed, for thev soon diopp<'‘d tlii* stnalivn* elasi 
of ships (or oru’of fiv<* Inunired Ions ; but as t[ii> eouiitrvi 
in its unproved slate of navigation and <‘ou»merce, has 
lew \hipH of that l>urthcn, except those employed l>v Inc 
Kust-lridia Company, the limiting of "^lups to be now cm- 
f^toyed 111 tlie private-trade to In ua to fonv hundic l tons, 
was ‘upoosed to aflord faeilitv to the most ropei tabid 
iiouses, to bciudit hv the proposed cmlaroeinent ol the 
Uudv, 

l,v«*iy one will admit, that there is more of nspecta- 
bt!'‘v ij, (lie liirger eiass (♦f ships; and ihis cirenmsunce 
dimiM iMT altogether he lost sight of wiih the inlntbilant^ 
ot India. I’he ilnpn\>s:on ol tint Mif>e! loritv of our ma- 
in iiue to that of other nations, and particularly 

(d Hie Amijneans, wiitl sp<* U ttn* same Ungnage, and 
wh ^ navigate \cy\ smad vovs ds In and from ifie ports of 
the Hast, should he kCjit alive ; av.d, us a reason of State, 
havi*. ns due weight in the consideration of tins 
indftvcr. 

It ts not only the rcspmahility of the ship that should 
be attended lo, bni thcreis iiUo a degree of respi^ rability 
and responstbilitv attm.bed to tint oharm-ter <•!* the com- 
irJander and of the ofiu vi, (of wjiom there is a greater 

establisunnnt 
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establishment in the larffcr ships). Their information in 
pre-eminent, particularly in those essential articles of 
nautical science, the variation and the lunar observations 
in the navigation of the Indian St-^as, and to and from 
thence- By such men, a better discipline is established 
}n those larger ships which suit them : the ships are also 
better armed, and le<s liable to capture, than vessels of 
the smaiier class. The length of voyage r(M]uiros, nor 
only superior ecjuipment and a stouter vessel, b'tt in or- 
der to guard against contingencies of cvi^rv kiti subor- 
dinate officers and tlieir assistants are indispensable ; he* 
cause, in the event of the death of the principal officers, 
the knowlt dge and skill retjuisile to su[>ply tlicir places, 
especially in cases of einergctjcy, could be dorivial iVom 
jio other (]uarter. Small vessels cannot have tiu‘se neces- 
sary advantages ; an observatioti which np]>lies, more 
particularly, lo such }>etty officers as carpenters and caulk- 
ers, in resp( c? to matters that com rrn the bull of the 
ship, and to radical men in rcsj)ect to the crew. 

It has beeii Ibund by experience, that larger ships can 
be navigated at a less rate per ton than small ones : licnec 
one of lour hundred tons wdl reejuire less rate of freight 
than two of two hundred tons ; a point of ( conomy in 
the conveyance of goods, which is not to be disregardeeb 
even in a national view. As India is concerned, the 
smaller vessels wdli multiply a description of persons in 
the ports and throughout the country, whose conduct 
may Juive serious cdccts on the peace and cjuict of the 
Asiatic Governments, from the causes before mentioned. 
The minor ports throughout the, country ivill a Imit of an 
intercourse and connexion hetween Kuropcans and the 
natives, which the vigilance and power of our Govern- 
ments cannot discover nor control. 

The ships employed in private trade should be con- 
strained to navigate with a certain number of Europeans 
outward, so as to prevent, csmiich as possible, the intro- 
duction of native seamen to this country : and hence, for 
the sake of humanity, a surgeon becomes a necessary 
person, tile employment of whom may w'ell comport with 
the size of ships of four hundred tons or upwards, but 
not with those of two hundred and fifty or loss. If the 
health and lives of seamen bo thought of consequence to 
the State, the larger class of ships should certainly be 
preferred. If the present superior class of Wcst-lndia 

shipping 
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^liipping are of four to five hunJreJ tons, wiicrc the pas. 
sage is not more tlian six weeks, it ap])ears at least di rea- 
soiiable, that those employed in an East-Iudian voragCi 
which may last many months, should be equally cauijm- 
tent and formidable "as the running ships, and not stand 
on a scale beneath tliosc of the first class upon Lioyd'ft 
books, so that tiu' premium of insurance upon the good* 
^Ihpped may be kept at the lowest possible rate. 

WluMU'vcr such enlargements, as inav imluce the sub- 
jects nf tins coumry to embark very lirgc pn)}>erty in 
ilie Indian trade, sludl be opened to them, it mnvi be 
higblv t'xpedicnt th:it, for sucli time at leu^t as may l)e 
siijficicm for the return ef one voyage, the utmost pos- 
sible s<*ciiniv, u'bicb the l.e.ji.dalurc can dcviM*, slnudd 
be provided, in order lochirck such liazardous advonmres 
as might otherwise be earned on in any descvi()tion of 
vessel, or uiuh r ih(? conduct of cliaracicrs not suHit ienily 
respontiiliie, and at the risk or cost of liie unJer-wrUiM' 

If an honorable commercial inten nurse with India be 
lijc oby. f t, sueli tvliolescmie regulations will proinoie tt ; 
Imt il specnhitions of mere chance milward and smug- 
gling lioimwvard, sluniid be in the conttnuptahoii (>f any 
advcuiurers, prulcction to the fair tiaihT, to tju- Mast- 
India t'nmpany, and to the revenue, can onlv h ‘ sot ured 
bv some elliciCMit law, resjM‘eting rite ''ize of ib'* ships, 
and ilnnr consequent cqtnpment m stores and lorct', under 
the conduct of able and rcspoibiblc comma: idets and 
crew s. 

(Jrdclc \ i>J 'rhe regulations proposed with respect 
to Lascars, are only intended Inr a turn* of war. No 
f.a>car.’. should be biought to tins comiti y m a time of 

n<:, 

(JriiiU IS.y The existing regulations, as to ingrm 
an 1 s('U!('m»'ni of unlicensed J'mopcans into tbi: (a;m- 

[)any’, eNtai>h. hmciUs and lerraoriCN, m be euiitimied. 
No Lritisb subj .4 ts to be ailfoved to seuh.^ in any country 
within tlu‘ C ompany’s iimns, ami not under tie govern- 
ment <d the ( euip.my. 

(Arthd \ 9.J The Ku)g\ forces, maintainable by the 
Ctiinjiany in Ii.dia, not to excetej fdiecn time a:i(i uk n I’l 
»li ; and tb.s number lo be reduced, as nijy be toun i 
pfaeurable. 

f Aa’Udc 20,) If the proposition made by t!r- Com- 
pany, to be iienccforih charged so much per rvgimenl of 
k 2 a giv^tn 
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a given force, or so much per maii^ b© not adopted, wc 
s-hall be glad to receive any specific projiosition, for 
putting upon a dear and equitable footing* the adjustinciii 
of account# between die Pay Office and the Company. 
By any Mich arrangement, \ve cannot doubt, that, at 
least, the intricacies of the present mode of settlemeut, 
Utterly ui»satisfactory as it is to the Company, will be got 
rid of, even if the expense should not be diminished ; 
but will it, for example, admit of any question, whether, 
when the Company have been charged, as they really 
have been, with the expense of an entire recruiting 
company at home, as constantly raising recruits, and 
whilst, in many in^tances, die recruits so raised have 
been sent, not to India, but to other quarters, the re* 
cruiting company having also been at sdl times available 
lor internal service, it can come within die e(}uitv of the 
t27th clause of the Act of 179^, or ever could have 
been intended to charge the expense of such company to 
the Indian territories ? Or Is it just^ dm the expense of 
the colonel of a regiment, employed either at home or 
on the Continent, or perliaps on a furlough staif appoint- 
ment, should be partly cliarged to the t^st-India Com- 
pany, and his pay be drawn from them ? A>s all parties, 
therefore, agree in the proprksty of an alteratiori, the 
sooner it is made the better. 

(Article 2i ) The Court of Jiirectors have already 
objected, and must ever olj^ect, to the arbitrary mode 
adopted bv a Committee of th© House of Commons lu 
1805, for the settlement of the demands of the Company 
on Government. We think it a clear and equitable prin- 
ciple, that the expense of captures made, and not re- 
tained by the Company, but transferred to liis 
or by His Majesty restored to die enemy, should be 
•charged to the Public. 

The ordinary pay of the Company’s troops employed 
on such services, and especially in places ouf of die 
sphere of India, as in £gypt, should ako be placed to 
account of the Public. 

On these grounds we beg leave to propose, that the 
balance of demands now made by the Pay Office on the 
Companj', be set oft*, by the sums wbiefe they arc yet 
unpaid for the csipturc of Cbylon and the Moluccas, and 
for die expedition to Egypt. " Even then, the set^ment 
will be greatly to the advantage of the Public, as the 

Company 
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Company have made good to tlic Pay Office a Ritmox*^ 
cerdiiig two millions, iu addition to which they liave^ 
since the yeai* 1797, been charged for King's troops 
beyond the number for which the law obliged them 
pav, at the average annual rate of about three ihotuand 
firelocks, besides the officers and serjeanu requisite for 
that number of men. 

(Article 22 J As a supplement to this article, the 
Court cannot help again submitting to consideration, the 
earnest desire a?td hope of tl^c Proprietors tt) be 
rated, out of Uic general funds ol' the Comparty, from 
the payment of tiic Property-tuK. The diviihnJs of 
otiicr public Companies are thus exempted ; and it is 
but a small consideration, in the immense concerns of 
the Company, from wlfich the Proprietors Inive, on the 
wii ile, yet derivid only the ordinary interest of moucy, 
in reuirn for ail the liazarcis their property has run. 

(Article 23,J The debt of which liic Court of Direc- 
tors meant to speak in t!ic twcrnty-tliird proposition, 
was the whole of the Indian debt, part of whicli, to the 
amount of about seven millions, has been transf(*rrcd to 
Pnglaiid. The observation of Lord Melville will coincide 
witti this proposition’, ami the Court of Directors can 
have no material ohjcclion to his Lordship's proviso, 
respecting the reduction of the bond debt at hesne to 
three miilioni; but experience has shewn the ineguve- 
nienee of eoiilining within narrow limits, by parliauiea- 
tdvy rcgnlauon, the amount of this debt, 

(Article 2t*.) Considering how probable it is, that 
private advcuiurcrs will desire to obtain a tsuppJy of ihc 
article ot in ord^r to be smugglt‘d into this couiury 
and to foreign parts, and considering also the importance 
of nut endangering the commercial inlcrcoui sc now per- 
mitted by the Cliincse to tlie Britisii nation, thryijgu m 
long established organ, tbe India Company, it is 
obviou*?, that effectual provision ought to be made, iu 
aoin’e made or other, for preventing both these evils ; aiid 
we shall be glad to hear any. propositions which were in 
Lord Melville’s contemplarion, or may be in your Lord- 
Mnp's, as more likely to suit that end than tlic sug^eaion 
we have odiered* In the mean time, we feel it incum- 
bent ujx)U us to request your Lordship’s attention to some 
ramarliiou the question of admitting private ships to the 
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Spice Islands. The deihand of all Europe for tha spices 
or the Moluccas is so limited, that one or two of the 
Company’s ships may import a sufficient quantity for the 
supply of it: the division, therefore of this supply among 
the Company and the Merchants in general of this coun- 
try, will leave so little to the individuals of the latter 
class, as to form no object worthy of long and distant 
Ciiterprize ; not to mention, that spices are now rising up 
in other parts of the East, which renders these islands 
less important than they have been. The maintenance 
of the Molucca Islands, which produce no valuable com- 
modity but spices, occasions to the Company a heavy 
expense, and can only be compensated by a monopoly 
of their trade ; and if private merchants are to partici- 
pate ill that trade, they ought also to bear a proportion- 
able share of the charge of establishment in those islands. 
But the spice trade is not the most interesting considera- 
tion belonging to this question. If in any of the islands 
in the Eastern Seas, not belonging to the Company, 
British subjects were to settle, (a thing which the Com- 
pany, even if armed with legal powers, would find it 
difficult to prevent, after those seas should be open to all 
the ships of this country,) it would seem impossible to 
hinder them from obtaining, by one means or otiier, a 
supply of the teas of China, for tlie purpose of being 
smuggled into Europe. That object alone migiit be 
tempting enough to induce a sQttl jmenl, where no otlr.’r 
circumstance was sufficiently inviting. And if from this 
motive, or a concurrence of others which might be sup- 
posed, a number of Englishmen were once to unite 
themselves in that quarter, whither new individuals might 
continually resort, and whence, again, they might repair 
to all the ports of the Indian continent, it would seem 
scarcely practicable to preserve tlie efficiency of regu- 
lations formed, either here or by the Indian Gove-nments, 
for the exclusion of unlicensed persons from their ter* 
ritories. Such would be the danger, especially of any 
British settlement in the Eastern Archipelago, not sub- 
jected to the government of the Company; a danger 
very seriously to be deprecated : and even in those held 
by tliem, as the Moluccas, if they were open to all 
Britrsli ships, it may well deserve consideration, whether 
there might not be some liability to danger of the same 

Lind. 
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On all these grounds it reallv seems adfissib^^ 
^at British ships from Europe should not have access 
to the Spice Islands. ^ 

Having concluded our remarks upon Uk 5 proposition 
and observations hitherto brought under discussion, wei 
next beg leave to suggest some other regulations, grow^ 
ing out of the geucr^ subject now under consideration* 
and of our past corresjionJence. These, wc tntst, nriJI 
be found so obviously proper and necessary, as to requini 
no enforcing argument. 

26/A Proposition . — That no ship shall go fit>m any 
British colony to the East-Indies or China, without the 
sj>ccial license of the Company. 

21th Proposition , — Private ships going from the United 
Kingdom to India to sail direct from tliat kingdom thither, 
and from India to that kingdom, without pursuing any 
circuitous route* 

28/A Proposition . — Ships going from this kingdom to 
India, not to engage in the coasting trarle of India, hut 
be permitted logo from one port of delivery of the 
original cargo, to another for the full discharge of it. 

We have the honor to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship^s most obedient humble servants, 
{Signed) Hugh Incus, 

Robert Thornton, 
Jacob IJokanuuet, 
W. F. Elphinstone, 
Charles Grant, 
Edward Parry, 
WlLLIAXI AsTELL, 
George Smith. 

The fit. Hod. the Earl of Backinghamiihirc, 

&c. &c. &c* 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ 

Held on Tuesday, the a8th April l8ll« 

The Chairman from the Committee of Comesponilence re-» 
ports to the Court, that in consequence of the request contained 
in the minute of the 20ih April, which was communkated 
to Lord Buckinghamshire, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his LtNdship favoured the Deputation with an inrerview 
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ott Satafilay, the 25th at which Mt-. Wallace was 

also pesent. 

At that meeting various points belonging to the present 
negbeiation were touched upon ; bur the discussion mainlv 
turned on the important question of permitting die of 
private merchants generally to iinport goods from India, 
at the ootporrs of the United Kingdom. The Deputation 
urged every thing which occurred to them in support of ihc 
proposition of (he Court upon this subject, as involving the 
essential interests of the Company ; but they found, with 
regret, that the irhprcssions which his Majesty’s Govern. 
Micnt had received respecting it, since the date of Lord 
Melville’s letter of the 21st March, were not in consonance 
with the sentiments of the Court of Directors* The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, and Lord Buckingham- 
shire, expressed their intention of communicating, in wri- 
ting, the judgment they had formed on the subject in ques- 
tion ; and Lord fiackinghamshvre having accordingly ad- 
dressed a fetter to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
dated the 27th instantf time letter is now laid before the 
Court. 


Letter from the Right Ilonor^able the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, referred to in the preceding Minute. 

Gentlemen, India Bmrdy April 

In communicating to you the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
Government, after a full consideration of the several points 
which have been brought under ihcir view, in consequence 
of the conferences and explanations I have had with you and 
the Deputation, since I had the honor of receiving your note 
of the 3%! instant, it is unnecessary for me to enter upon the 
discussion cf the Hints and Obsei vatioiu which hive been 
the subject of the corttspomfence between the hte President 
of the Board of Contre^ and yourselves, as Air as those 
Hints and Observations have be.m sanctioned by tlie General 
Court* 

It^ was to have been expected, tliat upon a question in- 
volving the various interests of so large a body k$ the mer- 
chants and manufacturers oi the United well 

as of the East- India Company, that consideralv aiilerence% 

of 
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of opinion should arise, and that reasons should he alleged of 
sufficient weight, to suggest the pioprieiy of revising any 
plan which inight uriginaUy have l>cen conceited. 

Under such an iniprcssioii, Lord Melville, in his letter of 
the 2 1st ultimo, desiied it to lit diMincily wnderstfXKh that 
public discusi»ion, in ih« further progress of tlic measure, 
might possibly pioduce an alteration in son^e of tlie details, 
os well as regulations of a different description fiom those 
which were then suggested. 

You would, thcrctorc, not have bt'cn who!) y unpreparc^d 
for the cotnmunicatiun made by me to the Chairman at a 
personal interview, when he was informed that the topic* 
sentations which had been brought before His Majesty's Cio- 
vernment, since tlic puWicaiioa of the correspondenct- already 
referred to, had led them to entertain an opinion, tiiai they 
.would best consult tlie public imercsr, by not conhning the 
import trade from the East-Tndics to the fioit of London. 

The arguments adduced by you and the ocher nicut) r $ of 
the Deputation, and which h^ been urgt^ with much ability, 
and at considerable length, in your letter of the 1 5 Lh instant, 
have received the most serious attention of His Majesty’s 
Government ; but 1 have to ac<|uaint you, that although tiny 
think that dre great interest of policy and of revenue, as well 
as of the Easulndia Company, will render it their duty to 
propose to Parliament, that the C3f;istiiig resUaiat^i icspect- 
ing the commercial intercourse with China, should continue, 
and that the exclusive trade In tea shmiid be preserved to the 
Company, for wliatevcr term the charier may be renewed, 
yet that mey remain of opinion that the import trade from 
the East*lndie$ should not he confined to the port of London. 

They are not, however, insensible to the danger ami mis* 
chief whkh die revenifc, as well as the £ast*lndia Com- 
pany, mi^ suffer, if under the cover of that trade, an 
illicit cummerce in tea were to be successfully carried on ; 
but thpy conceive, that regulations, both in India and at 
home, nhry be so framed, as to guard against that danger, and 
to pUfocect the Company and the revenue, whose interests in 
this respect equally require such pTotecttofi, from the cflixts 
trf 

In submitting, therefore, the propositions to Parliament in 
this Aape, the Govemfnent are pcrfftiaded, that whilst they 
would thus be supportingintcrescs justly entitled to public con* 
sideration, they would, at (tie sametime^ be pur.'iuing a course, 
essential to the cotkdira of a revenue of nearly four millions 

M Sterling, 
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Sterling, without breaking in upon that system, under which 
, the salutary provisions of the Commutation Act secure the 
people of the United Kingdom against any failure in the re- 
gular at)d constant supply of an article, which has become a 
neemary of life. 

In considering the terms proposed for the renewal of the 
Charter, as tliey would stand, sliould the suggestions I have 
conveyed to you in this letter be adopted , you will be sensi- 
ble of the high importance of bringing to a conclusion an 
arrangement in which the interests of the Company and the 
nation at large are so deeply implicated, with as little delay 
as may be deemed compatible with a mature consideration, 
and satisfactory adjustment, of the several claims and pre- 
tensions of the parties concerned. 

1 have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
{Signed) Buckinghamshire- 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


Letter from tike Deputation to the RU Hon. the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

My Lord, East •India Heuse^ April i8l2. 

The letter which the Chaii man and Deputy Chair* 
man had the honour of rcceivin]^ from your Lordship on the 
27th instant, was the day fdlowjng iaiu before the Court of 
Directors, and engaged their most serious attention. It has 
again been considered by them this day, and we liave now 
to to your Lordship the answer which they have 

instructed us to make to it : an answer which, from having 
before well reflcdlcd on the principal subjeift of your 
Lordship’s letter, delivers their mature opinion, and as they 
presume to hope, in the least time possiWe, teing sensible 
with your Lordship that, in thq present critical }>eriod of 
tlic negotiation, all unnecessary delay is to he avoided. 

It iv. with extreme concern the Court find, that since the 
publication of the correspondence between the President of 
the Board of Commissioners and the Court of Directors on 
the moniciitous qucsiiou of the renewal of the Company’s 
Ciianei , tus Majesty’s Ministers have been ted, by the rc- 
picsenutions which have been made to them, “ to entertain 

** an 
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an opinion, that they would best consult the public in-* 
tcrest, by not confining the import trade from the East* 
Indies to the Port of London/* and that tltey still hold 
this opinion. 

Not having been made acquainted with the particulars of 
those rcpicsentatious, and having urged various arguments 
which remain unanswered, against the measure of opening 
tile outports to the nadc from India, the Court, under the 
disadvantages of such a situation, arc imperiously tailed to 
the consideration ot the circumstances in which the Com- 
pany are now placed, and in wliich, according to the best 
judgment they can form, the Company would be placed, if 
tiic new Cliancr shosild open the ourports of the United 
Kingdom to the returns of the Indian trade. 

Whateve r tuay be thought, my Lord, by the merchants 
of this cciuiitiy, ot their right to enter into the possession 
of a trade, accjulrcd and maintained through long sirugglcs 
and vicissitudes, at immense expense, by the Last-India Corn- 
pan v ; a tiMtlc still intimately connected with tlie security of 
tlie vast e npire which the same Company havegafticd, and 
aiminisrcr fir ihf' iiencfu of the nation at large ; the Comt of 
Directors jc of opinion, that the sacriticcs they agreed to 
make of that oade to the public feeling, or if they may be 
pcimiir^'d to cxpicss their idea more accurately, tlie public 
prejudjce, were very large ; and they yielded to ihcm undoubt- 
edly in a firm belief, not at that time discouraged by Hii 
Majesty’s Ministers, that the impovtations from India would 
he confined to London, as well as that the exclusive privilege 
of the Cnina trade would be carefully secured to the Company. 
But the concessions frankly made by the Court of Directors 
and Proprietors, who regard themselves always as a part of 
the Public, and wish, as much a possible, to be in unison 
with it, have, it appears, only encouraged farther dcmandi ; 
and if the tide of prejudice, of popular clamour, of moat cx- 
rravagant expectation and unbounded pretension, which have 
bee& more industriously than fairly excited, were now to de- 
termine the public counsels, not a vestige would remain of 
that great fabric, wliich has been reared in the course of two 
centuries, uniting with commerce an imperial dominion, 
which would be Miakeii to its foundation by the destruction of 
dm system which has acquired and preserved it. 

It is no surprise, my Lord, Ao the Court, though it is un- 
doubtedly a great consolation, that His Majesty 's Mimstcis 
unite wim the great interests of policy and of revenue,’* 
M 2 those 
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those of the East-Indla Company, and tliat it mnst bcncc 
llieir oJ>j€ct to continue the political functions of tjic Comr 
pany) and the means whit'hare necessary for^tbe maintenance 
of those functions. On this basis, the Court are liappy to 
have the honor of meeting His Majesty’s Ministers, and to 
continue the present discussion. 

It is perfectly known, that for a scries of years past, 
since the Indian territory Has been loaded with an ioi- 
mense political debt, tlie Coinpaiiv have derived no sur- 
plus from tlie revenues. They have carried on the cur- 
rency of their home affairs, they have even aided tlie 
political concerns of India, and,* above all, they have 
made pood the dividends to the Proprietors from the 
prolits on their commerce ; and, of late years, these pio- 
iits have been derived chiefly from the (, hina trade. From 
the still existinj' territorial debts of the Company, and 
thesciile of their Indian exporuhturc, after all endeavours 
to reduce it, the Court of Directors have no prospect of 
jiecuinai y aetjuisitions, except through the same medium 
of coiiiincrce, for many years to come ; and, already 
intimated, it is the commercial prolits of the Company 
•which enable them to discharge the political functions 
assigned to them in the inanagctuent oi the Indian empire. 
Without this resource, or some cijuivaK nt one, not within 
their power^ the divitlends could not be continued, the 
vaiuc of the stock would diminish, and the Company be 
brought to a state of dissolution. 

It is the extinction, or material diminution of the com- 
mercial profits, arising chiefly, as we have said, from the 
China trade, that we apprehend from the opening of the 
outports to the returns of the Indian commerce. If this 
extinction or diminution were to take place, your Lord- 
^ip will doubtless agree with the Court, in admitting, 
that tlie fatal consequences they contemplate, would fol- 
low ; and that, after going on a few years on the new 
plan, the Company woul(U>c so impaired in itsTescuVees, 
as to be inadequate to the important part allotted to it in 
tlie system of Indian administfatioti. 

When the Court of Directors ihiis view the consequen- 
cerof o|)ciiing the outports, His iitlajesty^s Ministers will 
not blame the anxiety with which Uiey respectfully con- 
tend against that measure. , The duty they awe to tlu^ir 
Constituents, to their owm characters, and to the Public, 
raquisres tlicmi in such a case, to act with the greatest 

circum- 
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chrcumspection, in order to obluln a reasonable asoranre^ 
that the terms of the new Charter will he such, as wiU 
enable the Company to go on efficieiitly in the perrorm* 
ance of the political functions it Im hitWto discharged. 

We do not appreliend, my Lord, that there b any dif«* 
ference in pririci[>lc o» these points, between Ilis Ma- 
jesty\s Ministers and the Court of Directors. The main 
dilR rencr, in respect to the question of opening the cme* 
ports, is as to the practical eflfccts of tliat ineiisfire. It 
appeared, in the conference we had the honour of hold^ 
ing with the Ciuinccllur of the Excheoncr and your l^rd^ 
slnp, to he Ins opinion, that checks could be devised to pro* 
vent an indefinite extent of smuggling te.a, ruinous to the 
Coinpanv, wltich we fear from opening theoutporu to tlio 
Indian trade. We have already given many reasons fof 
thinking, that the practice of smuggling \fouid, in such 
eas*-, he uncontrolcihlc. Those rciusons, which need not 
b\; repealed here, we believe it will be. difficult for the 
parties most adverst* to the Company to refute ; i^ut the 
subject being so import uit in the |>rescnt discussion, we 
beg leave to add a few more obsc^rvations on it. 

It is a fact notorious, tliat tea has been smuggled, by 
the wav of India, into this Country, even when theduty 
Was comparatively small ; wtien the Indian import traikl 
was contined to eight or ten Company’s ships, and to the 
river Thames. How much mme, then, is smuggling, 
beyond ail bounds, to be expected, when the ships shall 
be unlimited in number and size, and may resort to the 
ouiports of England, Scoilatwi, land Ireland? This 
practice would be much facilitated, because, in the iiu* 
merous Easteni Islands, not subject to any Kiiropean 
powesr, where we have said tea might be brought for 
English ships from China, there is no usages of cTcariiig 
out vessels, or giving them papers or manifests. It would 
thence be easy for them to break bulk in tiie passaMhouie^ 
and as they approached the coasrs of Britain ana Ireland, 
to put tea, as well as other articles diargeable with duly, 
on board of ships and cutters, destitied either for* the noits 
of the Continent, or die remote coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, on which, for a hundred miles togeilier, every 
where accessible from the tea, there is scarcely a enscom. 
house, and where custom^liouies could not be sufficfeady 
moltiplted* Vessels of very small size being allowed in 
the inchaii trade, they could enter into ports and bays 

little 
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little frequented, and run goods to be carried inland and 
there dispersed. In some of the northern and western 
ports of United Kingdom, we hare heard that coiln. 
site practices between the revenue officers and the smug- 
glers are not unusual. If this is the case in respect to 
articles which \rdy a comparatively small duty, what 
would it be, where the articles of tea and Indian goocl^ 
w re in question ? Sbi[)s might stop at intermediate 
ports for orders, and there smuggle ; as those bound to 
the Wcslerii coast, at Cork and Falmouth ; those to the 
castt‘rn coast, Jit Falmouth and the Downs ; those going 
north ah^^nit, on the Irish and Scotch coasts. Ship:; liav- 
ing several ports of discharge, woiiK! thereby obtain fa- 
cilities in smuggling ; and the slate of relations between 
this con ntr v and parts of Northern Fnropc may be such, 
as to atjbrd the means of running goods into those parts, 
which, from their proximity, m ly again be able to smug- 

{ fic the goods into our remote ports, in a word, wc arc 
ed to apprehend, that the means and the temptation of 
smuggling tea, when an unlimited trade is permitted to 
India and the Eastern Isjands, must he, in a very great 
degree, uncoiitrolablc by anr checks which llis Majesty’s 
Government can, in such circumstances, interpose. Nor 
is it to be overlooked, that a class of Indian goods, styled 
in the revenue language prokibitcd^ because excluded 
altogether, as iutirrfering widi the manufactures of this 
country, will, by all the openings which tiic new trade 
will produce, be every where unavoidably brought into 
use. It is true, that even if the return trade of India 
were confined to the Channel, as wp proposed, smuggling 
might be expected, but certainly, not, in our opinion, at 
all to the same extent. And had we conceived other- 
wise, the same objection we now advance against opening 
the outports, would have been urged against that en- 
largement of trade, in wliich the Court liave acquiesced, 
and for the same reason, tb prevent the ruin of tlfi^ Com- ^ 
pany; which did His Majesty’s Ministers apprciiend, 
they would doubtless, in eimerta^, have desired to pre- 
vent, even by refu^ng the required concessions to the 
British merchahts^ 

With tiwsse views, my Lord, deeply impressed on the 
minds of the Directors, acting as they are in a most 
respofssit/fe situation, is it too much .for them to expect 
and to request, that they may be honored with the know- 
ledge 
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of mcan< which his Majc^sty’s Government^ 
may think vvoiilii be cfl'cciiml to prirvent the practice of 
Muii^i^lin^, luhler the new circumstances, to any ruinous 
•>r tTtvai extent ? — could they havti a reasonable persua- 
iotruf the pru'tiCiibiiHy of siicl) ]>reveution, that would 
iindonhtrdl V, so iar le^H‘u their tears and the arguments 
on which tluiv now ieel it their duty to insist. They 
hope not to be misuiuler-tood in this proposition. As- 
.sured both oi the desire of His Majesty’s Atinisters^ as 
well orj account ol the Company as of the revenuejj to 
[>r('vent sninepln^g, and of their belief of the practica- 
bility ot (loin'u so • feeling also, as the Court do, the dc- 
licai V of seeming to interfere in any ot the revenue 
regulations of (jov eminent, they are yet so circu instan- 
ced, ih tiie present critical conjuncture, as to find this 
eiicjuiry most interesting to the cause o( the Company. 

It is indeed true, that the Public appear to have a 
greater concern at stake here than the Company. The 
Public may lose the greater part of a revenue of four 
millions per annum, wnilst the Company can bav<; only 
to the extent of one imllion at hazard, But then this 
one million is all the Company’s certain income : if thw 
loM* that, tliey lose the foundation on which their effi- 
ciency rests i unless, in the nesv arrangements,* some 
other resource should be provided, wliich should secure 
tfie dividend to the Proprietors j a provision which, un- 
doubtedly, would also iiiatcrially affect the views the 
Court of Directors now entertain from contemplating 
the dangers of the Company’s China trade. And suffer 
Us, my Lord, since the assailants of the Company’s pri- 
viiegcH are so loud in representing their interests as those 
of tlie nation at large, to add this remark concerning the 
national interest in the present question, that if the re- 
venue of nearly four millions, now so easily collected 
fromjtea, should fail, or hiil to the extent of only two 
oincrtaxes must be feid uDon the PubUc^ to 
compensate for that loss : and whetner the nation will 
gain so much otherwise, by tlie proposed enlargements 
of trade, may be a serious question with those who ha\i5 
to decide on this momentous concern ; with us it is none. 
It may deserve aUo to be recollected, that with tlje fall 
of the Company’s China trade wilt fall the exports of 
woollens and metals, to tlie extent of a million annually, 
by which the prosperity dt the counties of Cornwall, 

Devon, 
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Deiron^, Somerset, Dor«€?t, and Gl oucester, and Nor** 
folk ifif^ome ineasuiq, have been upheld, during the ar- 
duodp sti^ulgle oiP in which the country 

has'^ctllengaged ; the excolLnt fleet of^ ships caiploycil 
by the Coinpapy, M’itl) all the long, detail ol int*. rests 
coi^^jted mth them, must decay ; whiUt the nuiioi^ will 
losa^^^hat certain apd regular supply furnished by the 
Cofrtpany of the article of tea, an article, as your Lord- 
shifif justly observes, now become a necessary of life. 

Berhrc we disiniss this topic, may wc be allowed to 
bxihg under your Lordship’s inspection a succinct view of 
the capital and interests concerned in the Indian and China 
trade from the port of London. 

. There arc about fourteen hundred c<immanders and 
oflfic^s belonging to the ships of the East-India Company 
(besides the seamen, who may be about eight tbonsqnd). 
The tradesmen citga^d in the supply of the Comp^py^ 
shipping in the riyer Thames are about tweJve thou^nd, 
ana the faboui*ers employed in their warehouses are about 
three thousand. All these, with their families and depend- 
ants, making ah aggregate of upwards Of ihirty tho isand 
persons, would, by the rcmoviil of tlie Indian trade from the 
pprt of London, be generally reduceil to great distress, 
and many of them become burthensome to their i>arishes. 

The capital flow employed in the Indian trade may be 
moderately computed as follows. 

The Company *s capital stock of £6 ,000,, oqQ, _ 
at the price at wbioh many Proprietors • " " ■ 

purchased, will amount to ' • - -jglO, 800,000 

Capital in warehouses • - - l,000,ooa 

Capital in ships - - • - . 3,800, Jjpo 

Capiuni indpoks^-^v -V ^^ 400^000 

CapUalof indiyiduabk tbevoietropeli^ 
be moderately estimated at I i t,OOOfiOO 

The frade ; 

ducw, as we Ha vie had, o^^iqn .jri^p^a^ljr ^ 
aii Annual reve^ to f<»C; 

i,i®oi»lil«rKng } , 

from tbe pt«aent'in»&''^ c»>n^ctmk.U(e,i|4tae«. 
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itself, fend the profits upon it, yield a farther sum of large 
amount to Government ; but the productiveness of the 
capital, in tliis respect, depends wholly upon the solidity 
of the basis on which it rests. 

These, my Lord, are the sentiments and observations 
which we are directed to communicate to your Lordship. 
The refiectioti upon them hits, w'e trust, been mature^ 
though the expression of them, in the shortest time 
allowed for the preparation of this letter, may require 
indulgence. But we arc further specially directed to 
add, that this is a concern of too great moment for the 
Court to trust to its ow'n judgment, or to act on its own 
responsibility ; the Directors have therefore summoned a 
General Court of Proprietors to meet on Friday next, 
when the correspondence witli your Lordship, including 
ibis letter, will be laid before them for their considcratioiu 
We have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inc LIS, 

Kobert 'I'hornton, 
Jacob Hosanqurt, 

W. F. LLHinNSTONX, 
Edward Parry, 
Charles (;rant, 
George Smith, 
William Astell. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&c. &c. 


a General Court cf the United Company of Mer- 
chants <f England trading to the Kast-Indxes, held on 
Tuesday^ the 5 th May^ 1812. 

Resolved Unanimou !y, 

That itfis Court has learnt with deep concern and sur- 
pri 25 e, ^hat His Majesty’s Ministers have been induced to 
change the view they first entoruined of the propriety of 
confining to the Port of London the returns ot the Trade 
to India, now to be permitted to ail British subjects. — Tiiat 
the measure of opening the Outports to vessels of ail 
descriptious from India, comprehending in that term tlie 
Eastern Islands, appears to. this Court to be fraught with 
conaequenccsruinoustotbeCompanyiandail fhe long train 

N of 
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of ittteresta coniiected wth it ; by removit^ from the Port 
of Loridon the ^eater part of the Indian Trade, M^hich it 
has hitherto enjoyed ; by rendering useless many of the 
extensive establishments formed there for the Merchandize 
and Shipping of that trade, and throwing out of bread 
many thousands of persons who now derive constant em- 
ployment from it ; by deranging the practice and frus- 
trating the end of stated Public Sales which are useful and 
important both to the Country and the Company, who arc 
necessarily restricted to this practice; but, above all, 
by affording facilities for the Smuggling of Teas into the 
Ports and Harbours of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to an extent unlimited, and as this Court apprehend, iin- 
controlable — That the consequences of this must be the 
destruction of the Company's China Trade, their best 
source of commercial profit ; the failure of their Dividend, 
the depreciation of their Stock, and unless a fund is pro- 
vided from some other source for the payment of the Di- 
vidend, inability on their part to continue to perform the 
functions assigned to them in the Government of British 
India.— That if the constitution by which the Indian Em- 
pire is now administered should thus be subverted, the ex- 
cellent system of Civil and Military Service formed under 
the Company, and maintainable only by such a body, will 
be broken down, the tranquillity and happiness bf the 
vast population which that Empire contains, the Interests 
of this Country in Asia, and its Constitution at home, will 
be imminently endangered. 

That the professed object for which the proposed charge^ 
are to be made, and such immense sacrifices hazarded, 
namely, the Increase of the Commerce of this Kingdom, 
cannot be in any great degree attained ; there being n«> 
practicability of extending materially the use of our 
Manufactures among the Indian people, the tonnage 
allotted by the Company, or afforded by Indl''n Ships 
in the management of individuals, for such exports, not 
having been fully occupied ; neither does it appear prac- 
ticable largely to augment the importation of profitable 
ooininoditics from thence ; of all which the example of 
the American Trade to the East is a proof, British Manu- 
factures, which they could easily have procured, making 
mo part of it, nor theh* returns exhibiting any new articles 
,of importance. — That therefore the Trade now enjoyed by 
the Compad^^ and individuals will be the only certain trade 

to 
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towliichne«r adventurers can have recoorB#; and^tiiii 
will be no addition to the Commerce of the Country, but on* 
ly a transfer from one set of hands to another ; so that, Old 
Establishments will be subverted, without substituting any 
thing equally good in their place ; and to all appearance 
with great detriment to the Nation, particularly in the 
Defalcation of a large part of the Duties now collected 
on Tea, to the amount of Four Millions stcrhng per an- 
num ; for all u hicii Defalcation, whether one, or two, or 
three millions, New Taxes must be laid on the peoplc,~ 
That the Cause of the Company has been deeply injurod 
by prejudici*, ignorance, erroneous assumption^, and of 
late by extensive combinations, and by unfair represen- 
tation, canvas, and intimidation — in all whicli the merits 
and rights of tlie Company, the Political Interests of 
Ikilisb India, and of this Country as connected with 
them, have been left out of sight, and the single object 
of the Extension of Commerce, an object too only of 
speculation, in opposition to past experience, is thn go- 
verning firinciplc. 

This Court however confidently hope, that I’arJiarncnt 
will not decide the fate of the Company, on the represen- 
tations and deinandsof private interests, but on just and 
comprehensive views of National l^ohcy ; and the (.'ourt 
must also believe that His Majesty*s Ministers arc too en- 
lightened and equitable finally to adopt any measure calcu- 
lated to destroy the commercial profits of the Company, 
and thereby to disable them from performing their political 
functions. This Court, therefore, entirely ap[)rf>ving, 
both of tlic firmness which their Directors have sii(.‘wn in 
maintaining ilic interest of tlie Company, and of the man- 
ner in whiai they have, in the papers now jirofl need by 
them, defended those interests, doth recommend it to 
them to persevere in the Ncgociation with His Majesty’s 
Ministers upon the same principles; assured o< the de- 
torminauan of this Court to support them to the utmost 
in maintaining the permanence of the Company and 
the National Interest, which are involved in tlicir sta- 
bility, ^ 

Resolved Unanimously, That the thanks of this Court 
be to Randle Jackson, Em}. for his very luminous 

and excellent speech this day ; for the great zeal, ability 
^nd industry he has on various occasions, and particularly 

on 
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on this, displayed for the honor and advantage of this 
Company. 

Resolved Unanimously, That the warmest thanks of 
this General Court be offered to the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and Court of Directors of this Company, 
for their very able conduct in the Ncgociation with Go- 
vernment for the Renewal of the Charter ; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the best Interests of this Com* 
pany, and their most honorable conduct in the managc- 
pient of BO important a concern. 

{Signed) William Ramsay, 

Secretary. 
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It IS a prartirr aliiiosi uiincrsal with 
hi rfj(lea\our to cvalt tin* ini|i<>rlaii('i , and inaj^- 
liify tin* (lilhcuh n*s of that particular » » t >u 
uhich they Itappcn to be cniploy< <1. Whether 
It he that they hope, by a tirin ly irit iniatioii of 
tie insinK:ti<jn an<l aiiiuseinent whicli may he 
<1< rived from tlieir hook, to attrac t flu* atte ntiem 
ef the public, or, by a pennpous ennnc*iatiou of 
liarcNliips surmotmt<*(k ini ric acies unravc Ih d, 

• uid contradictions reconciled, to ovcTwIic'lm 
their readers with astonishme nt at the ^,::i;^antic 
''treii^tli of mind which coidc! \(*ntun‘ on so trc'- 
tnendons an undertakiiiir, 1 know not ; hut c<*r- 
tain it is, that sc arc t*l\ a wairk now issue s from 
the press, of whic h llie tirsl seaitences are not 
the* nature* 1 liave* d<?scribed. 

-Now aldiouj^'h llii.s j)ractic*e is become: so ire 
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noral that, from a mere love of novelty, I miijln 
!>»> justified ill departing from it, and is, nu>ri 
over, so tliorongldy understood by tlie wmlil 
tliat it has lost with every reasonable man tin 
little weight which it may be supposed to 
once possessed, yet neither of thesi; coiisideiM 
tions has had any intluence in determiniiii: nn 
towards the cour>e which 1 intend to pni'iir 
It is then the mere lova* of truth (to whicli, it- 
far as lies in my power, I am determined on all 
occasions to adhere), which incites me to dt 
clave that the subject on whii'h I propose l 
ofi’er a few observations, is neither thv mos! m 
tcrcslina^^ nor f/ic viosf importnni that can hrimaiitn- 
id. Although thesubjt'ct be India, - India, tlu' 
inexhaustible store-house of all that is siirpri/ 
ing. magniliceiit. and beautiful, — India, whieli 
in uhati'ver [loint of view it is considered, can 
not fail of exciting the deepest emotions in tin 
mind ofi'very reflei ting man; and of which tin 
details appear to possijss a kind of infuiitv. I 
Vet advance no such inagnilii'ent pretension^ 
At the same time I cannot help thinking that, 
whether we <-ousider them as connected with 
the prosperity and power of our countr} men at 
home, or the happiness of our fellow subjects 
abroad, the allairs of that empire are b\ no 
means undeserving our attention; more esjie- 



rjall\ at this tiiiu' when the qu(‘stiou (»( the 
niifWiil ot‘ the C(»nnKiii\s e\(‘hLsi\<‘ pn\i- 
h N i> <»ii<‘e more io be agitated iu Ihnliia- 

itit (tl. 

'Jlien' is n()t, I In lievi', aiij point of eijual 
itiiporl ;m(‘e witli this, wliieh has he(*ii irt'aled 
wilh r(jual inditVereiMa- ; ii<»r U!i\ o|' v\ hu h tlie 
klio\\h“<lge of the pllblu* at large i'' so detec tive* 
ri»e iloi ununls (fom wliu h alont* tin* true i»tale 
ol the (jiK stion (in all its be arings), eouTd be 
asrt rtained, an* uiifortunat(*l\ of so repidiiive u 
luagiiitmh* that inanj, who ha\e an inelinatiou,* 
eaiiiiot spare tinu* to inakt* tht‘iu.sel\es masters 
ot their eonleuts; wJiile, of those to whom time 
not wanting, iiow tew i an Ik* e^xjieeted^ gratui- 
honslx, to undertake a vojage. ofdiseo\er> ou 
boundless and unfatliomable an ocean? The 
ennseejm nee has thi refore bei*n, that amIuUous 
and (h signing men have* exe rted theinse lve’s, but 
t'‘0 siu’cessfully, to disse'iuinale among the* pe*o^ 
l‘l<- their false and jK-rnienous opinions; (for, 
'^heM*<* di'teclion is iliflieult, faKihood will ab 
wa\s be abundant); ainl it is to Ik feare^d 
that many* impre^ssions injurious to tlie Com- 
pany have* taken possession of tlie public 
tnlnd. 

For the w ide difiusiou of these many reasons 
tuight be assigned, but the principal I conceive 
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to he, First, The perst verance of the cneniir* 
of the C(»ir)pany, who, by the unceasiHjf rep( ti 
tion of their calumnies, may have persimdod 
many that in assertions which they lieard so 
frequently and so coiilidently repeated, then 
must be some degree of truth; .and. Secondly, 
a diS|U!sition, but too prevalent among us at thi' 
time, (anil still 1 fear increasing), to believe an; 
report injurious to tlie character and conduct ui 
men in high stations. In the humble hope ot 
in some degree counteracting these false im- 
pressions, as well as of demonstrating that the 
security of our Indian empire, the happiness nt 
the millions it contains, and the interests of the 
public and the Company, may be best secured 
by the continuance of those restrictions which 
now exist, the following pages are offered to th( 
world. On a subject so inexhaustible I have but 
few observations to make, nor in those few can 1 
flatter myself that much novelty will be found ; 
but 1 hope that the public will not be displeased 
at seeing collected into a small compass sonic 
of the arguments w hich are most material to the 
right understanding of this question. 

I am aware that of late years it has been the fa- 
shion to rail against all exclusive privileges, with- 
out any consideration of the circumstances under 
which they were originally granted, or of those 



whicli may justify their continuanci' at this 
time. 

Auioiiir the patriots of the day, there is no 
more compendious road to the popular distinc- 
tion at M'iiicii tiiey aim, than to denounce the 
East India Company, in partieidar, us upheld, 
both at home and al»road, by a system of fraud, 
and violence, and usurpation. Extravapuit ns 
these assertions may appear, they havi* been 
freipieutly made, and sometimes perhaps be- 
lievinl. Year after year, the press luis teemed 
with paiiiphlets to this effect; while ‘the hnst- 
inj;;s and the Senate-house have trembled at the 
vehemence of the orator, <leclaimiug on this ex- 
haustless subject; and still tlie burden of their 
song has been, (after Adam Smith), “ that ex- 
clusive companies are nuisances in every re- 
spect”* 

^ Now, in questions of political economy, the 
name of Dr. Smith deservedly carries with it 
such authority that I cannot, without the utmost 
diffidence, venture to iiiipngn any decision of 
his. Yet, eminently girted as be was in every 
Vespect, and, in his own sciein'c, conlessedly su- 
preme, he was nevpr, 1 believe, even by his 
warmest admirers, supposixl to be infallihh.*. 
1 shall therefore endeavour to prove that the 


* Wealth of Nation;*, v. li. p. 61 t. 
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doctrine contained in the sentence quoted from 
his works, islsii<l down with too little limitation, 
for that, allowing exclusive eomnanies, abstract- 
edly considered, to be evils in themselves, there 
may be, and are, cases in which they ought to 
be encouraged. I am at the same time dispos- 
ed to admit that this encouragement should 
be sparingly and cautiously adbrded, and that 
exclusive privileges ought never to be granted 
except for tlie prevention of some greater evil 
which could not be avoided, or the ac((iiisition 
of some positive good whieh could not be at- 
tained, but through their intervention. 

On these grounds I am prepared to justify 
the continuance of the East India Company's 
privileges, by proving that they are iu‘<‘essary 
to the inaintenanec of the integrity of the em- 
pire; and that any departure from the system 
now in force would, in all human probability, 
be followed by the downfall of our sovereignty 
in the East, and tlur consequent loss of all the 
advantage's which at present accrue from those 
colonies to the mother country. 

It is, in the first place, a matter of indispen- 
sible necessity to consider the nature of the so- 
vereignty exerciseel by us in Hindostan, as well 
as the habits and situation of the people, over 
whom our dominion extends. To the eminence 
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which wc at present enjoy in the \ast tract of 
country which constitutes tlie peninsula ofliuiia, 
we l)avel>een raised by llic \alour and exertions 
of our countrymen, assisted as they hare been 
by a series of events not less extraordinary than 
unexpected; and tbe sitnati(»n in which we are 
there placed, is unjtarallei(‘d in ilje history of 
the worhi. It is iiubrd a situation on which 
general reasoning cannot be cmployetl, and to 
which those onlinary maxims of gojiemnient 
which, in otluT parts of the globe, an* received 
as well-known and established truths, are total- 
ly inapplicable. However wise therefore, how- 
ever just, howt ver eonforiiiable to the dictates 
of reason and sound policy, the alterations, 
which some arc desirous of introducing into the 
government of India, may appear in theory, they 
must yet submit to the rigid laws of imfieriouR 
necessity; they must submit to Im? modified by 
considerations of the natiin* and eircu instance's 
of the people for vvbos<* Ix'iiofit they are intend- 
ed, or, instead of a blessing, they w ill prove a 
curse to India, and niay ultimately occasion the 
downfall of England liiTself. 

To those who continnplate, at a distance only, 
the immense, and orderly fabric which our eastern 
empireat this moment exhibits, it may appear that 
now, when every rival of our pow er is laid low, and 
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when from Cape Comorin to Delhi, the superio- 
rity of the British name is indisputably estab- 
lished, we may at last begin to remit our cau- 
tion and our jealousy, and be content to govern 
this portion of our empire by the same princi- 
ples that direct our conduct towards our other 
colonies; permitting this wide (and hitherto 
restricted), field of commerce to be laid open to 
British industry and enterprize. If, however, 
we will but take the pains to examine the in- 
terior of this extraordinary edifice, and to make 
ourselves acquainted with the principles on 
which it was erected, we cannot fail of observ- 
ing that extreme caution ought to be used in 
tl*e removal of any of those supports on which 
the strength and durability of the structure de- 
pend. To drop the metaphor; I wish to impress 
upon the public mind that unceasing vigilance 
and caution are still necessary to preserve what 
valour and industry have obtained ; and that 
any measure which tends to the relaxation of 
these, or to the derangement of that syste^n 
which has been so long and so successfully pur- 
sued, must prove injurious to both countries. 

It is, I should imagine, almost unnecessary to 
remark that the main principle, by which we 
have hitherto been guided in our treatment of 



this portion of our fmj>irc, has hern the preven- 
tion of’ coloni/.alion. laNv> i iid reuiilalious, 
hy the vijjilaiiee of tj<»verinn('iit, both at home 
ami ahroad, um’ea>iii;;ly directed to tins point, 
\\i‘ have endeatonred ^aml liilherlo with suc- 
cess). to preserve unbroken tin- line »d’ «listiue- 
tion that siiparales tlie Kuicli^lnnan from tlieua- 
tl\e of the east. The I'.uropeau inhabitants of 
the countries now' under review, consist of the 
ser\ants of the company (wh<t <a*rtaiidy cannot 
be con.sidered as permaiu.-nt residents) ami of 
men of various descriptions who hava; nreited 
permission from the Company to .st'tfle at their 
several Presidencies; the number of thesi: is, 
at the same time, so inconsiderable that they 
never can have any inlluence on the fate of 
India, while their goo<l behaviour is secured l)y 
a know ledge of the pcaialty to wliii’h any infrac- 
tion of the law's would inevitably snitjeet them. 
It is, I am convinced, to the power vested in 
the Directors at home, of ^^rautiiij; or refusin'; 
at pleasure the privile;;e of emigration, and in 
the Covernors abroad of exjiellim^ frriiu their 
territories men of olmoximi.s charav'ter, that vv(; 
are indebted for the .security of our Indian pos- 
sessions, and for tin* opinion of our superiority, 
(prevalent throughout them), on w'lii< ii, more 
than ou our actual strength, our possession of 
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Hindostan must always depend. Supported 
by this we have been enabled to expel the 
French, and to annihilate in India the power 
which at no remote period of time threatened 
the destruction of our own. We have seen our 
ranks filled with native soldiers by whose fide- 
lity we have successively triumphed over Hyder, 
and Tippoo, Holkar and Scindia, and extended 
to the remotest corner of the east the terror of 
our arms. By the magic of opinion it is, in 
fine, that a comparative handful of Europeans 
has so long kept in subjection the finest por- 
tion of Asia, and a population between which 
and that of the United Kingdom no compari- 
son can be instituted. So long as the manage- 
ment of these countries is committed to the 
charge of an exclusive com pan j, whose interest 
it must ever be to exercise a most scrupulous 
and unwearied diligence in this respect, colo- 
nization may be effectually prevented, or at least 
precluded from arising to any dangerous height. 
But when these salutary restraints are with- 
drawn, when ships are allowed to sail from every 
port, with every tide to India, when adventurers 
are no longer restrained by the impassable bar- 
rier which now shuts them out from that land 
of promise, what security can we have against 
the diffusion of new principles, and new ideas. 
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among the now peaceful Hindoos? May we not 
rather be loo certain that all those w ho are too idle 
or too wicked to remain in tlieir own country will 
in tin* course of time spread themselves over 
every part of India, and hceoine the apostles 
of mischief and misery to those who are now 
tlourisiiing and contented under a mild and 
e(|ual government? Pass but a few short years, 
and tin; distinction which now supports our 
power will be obliterated; the |>riucipl<;s which 
have so long and so successfully <lir4*cted our 
policy will l»e forgotten. I'lie now commanding 
Englishman and the submissive Indian will be* 
come bl(;ndt*d into a new rac«*, possessed of all 
the restlessness and ambition of the former, wifli. 
out his attachment to tin* country which gave 
him birth, or his respect for the laws which In* 
received from his ancestors, and of all the cun- 
ning and cruelty of the latter, without those no- 
tions of European superiority which now incite 
him to fight our battles, and to perform all tlie 
duties of a loyal and alli’ctionatc subject. Should 
this dangerous system he once allow(;d to takt* 
root, it will not afterwards he in tlie wit of man 
to effect its extirpation, or to prevent the intro- 
duction, with a new race, of that impatience of 
foreign controul, and that desire of iridef>en- 
dence which must, in the end, lead to a convul- 
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sion destructive both to England and India; 
which will exhaust the former country, and 
make the latter a desert, and will be productive 
of scenes of bloodshed and devastation to which 
even in the east, history has yet presented no 
parallel. 

The evils, indeed, which would result from 
any considerable iidinixture of tlie two nations, 
are so g<'iu'rally at-knowledged (even bv the 
enemies of tin- (loinpan} ), that any furtlua’ ob- 
servati<ui (»n that jrarl of the subject must be 
unnecessary. It therefort! does not a[)pear to 
me that I shall be e\ce<‘diiig the bounds of fair 
argument if 1 <’onsider those who are anxious 
for an alteration of the present system, as bound 
to prove, either 

That, if the restraints at present existing were 
removed, colonization would not take place to 
wy dangerous extent; or 

That, the Company being abolished, a suf- 
ficient power might still be lodged in proper 
hands to prevent indiscriminate emigration ; or 

That the benefits, which in a commercial point 
of view would result to the nation, are suflicient 
to counterbalance the political dangers which, 
it is not de.iied, the measure of laying open the 
trade is calculated to produce. 

That, on the removal of the restraints at pre- 



s»-ui ( xistiiiii. th«‘ colimization of India from 
Kiii;lan(l, (or. mIuU is still worse, from otlu r 
countries') would not take place, is, I lu lieve, 
u position as untenable us would be the 
assei’luui that coloni/.alioii oui’lit not to be 
re;>arded as an evil. There is, and always must 
be, in e\erv eouiitry. a eoiisiderable portion of 
its inliabitaiits wbicb, from llie ellei-ts of idle- 
ness, profusion, or misfortune, is desirous, ujMui 
an\ terms, of a cbaiinc of bul>itution. To ibis 
class another may also be added whose oidy in- 
ducement is tlu‘ desire, so natural to man* of 
improving their <'ondition, or, perhaps the mere 
love of rumbling and the spirit of aduaiture. 
Were these alloweil an access to India, as un- 
limiUsi as to the other parts of the world, it is 
not to be doubled that the fertilit\ of the soil, 
and the little difticulty with v\ hu h the nec<*.s- 
saries and luxuries of life are there procured, (or. 
independent of these, the <lesire of visitin;; a 
countrj Mhieh has been .so louf; interdicted), 
would attract thither the teet of inaiiy an ad- 
venturer? Ainonj; the rest, no doubt, of some, 
who, after attainini: a < onsiilerable profn-iency 
in liiifrland, have been sent to complete their 
studies in the school of mordiity established at 
Botany Bay! 

That colonization, indeed, if not jirevented by 
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the strong hand and watchful eye of power, 
would become general in the east, is so obvious 
that few have ventured to dispute it, but have 
chosen rather to shelter themselves under the 
assertion, That, even supposing the Company 
to be abolished, a power might still be vested 
somewhere, snliieient to prevent indiscriminate 
emigration, and the evils by which it would be 
attended. To this it might l)c snflieient to re- 
ply that thes< advocates for innovation have ne- 
ver y et been able to point out where this power is 
to be lodged, nor by whom it could be exenised 
with so much efl'ect as by thost; in whose hands 
it is at present deposited. Should it be pro- 
posed to transfer to the crown the superintend- 
ing power in (piestion, with (for they cannot be 
separated), the Avhole patronage of India, 1 re- 
ply that, besides (juestioning the policy of thu.s 
increasing the influence and prerogatives of the 
crown, 1 doubt whether his Majesty’s ministers 
do not alreavly find the duties with which they 
are charged fully sutficient to employ their 
whole time and attention. Should these duties 
therefore be increased how are they to be exe- 
cuted with that r^ularity aud dispatch which 
the interests of the country demand? It is be- 
sides to be observed that many causes forbid us 
to hope that the duty in question ever can be 
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t*xecut<>(l by any l>0(ly of luoii \\itli ijfi( afor al- 
tentioii and iircrt than it now is by tlirt.'uurt 
of Directors; who, besides liavin^; ainonjr their 
nninl)er men intimat(“ly aequainted with the 
peenliarities of India, and the system of |>oli<*y 
most eondneivc to lier advanta»'e, must, from 
their petadiar situation, be actuated by a more 
anxious desire to fulfd the trust v<‘pose<l in them 
than can t'ver l>e felt by men under otiu r cirenm. 
stances. Admittiiijj, liowever, that this s«?rvice 
should devolve on a man, />r boily of men, as 
conscientiously desirous of performing: it as 
those to whom it is now allolt»*d, 1 must be al- 
lowed to doubt whether, with an open and un- 
restricted trade, carried on in vess«*ls belomrin;; 
to private merchants, sailing from any port of 
England, or her colonies, it would be possibh; 
for an^ degret; of vigilanc<* to pnwent the trans- 
mission to India of numberh'ss individuals whose 
residence there ought, from every motive of 
pnidence to be prohibited. i\or, nmh'r circuttj- 
stanoes such as these, would the caution of the 
functionaries in India prove more efl’ectual than 
that exercised by those at home. In order to 
ensure success the British residtaits must cease 
from their employments of collecting re\ emn/s, 
and administering justice, the sohlier must (juit 
his garri.son an«l his camp; and tlnsc together. 
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forming one immense posse-comitatns, must ni- 
gage ill the endless task of hmiling do\Mi those 
proscribed interlopers, for whosi; eonvejaiire 
to Europe tlie wliole tonnage of the coiiiitr) 
would hardly suffice. Is it not by far mon* 
probable that the governments, after a few in- 
effectual attempts to suppress the evil, would 
be reduced to a state of unwilling inactivitv, 
and be compelled to witness, without being abh* 
to prevent, the growth of a system which thc\ 
neverthews could not but feel must one day 
prove fatm to their existence? 

I'he jireceding obs<!rvations, it will appear, 
are addressed not only to those who contend 
for the tgtal abolition of the t:oiupany, but to 
others (among whom I fear his Maje.stj’s minis- 
ters must b(* reckoned), w ho, though not insen- 
sible to the dangers of which I have taken no- 
tice, are yet in hopes of being able to a\oid 
them by steering a middle course; and are 
therefore willing to allow to the public a parti- 
cipation in the trade with India. Before, how- 
ever, they sutler themselves to be deluded by 
the sophistry of artful politicians, or awed by the 
clamors of interestexl speculators, I intreat them 
to consider well the dangerous innovation they 
are preparing to sanction, and the fatal conse- 
quences of which it may be productive. So 
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long as vessels bound to the east shall be allow- 
ed to clear out from no English port but that of 
London, and so long as their o\vi»ers, officers 
and crews shall be, in a great measure, known 
to and under the controul of tlie Company, it 
will be possible, l>y a very moderate exertion of 
vigilance to prevent the embarkation of even a 
single individual without the knowledge and 
consent of Government ; but, on the supposition 
that the ships of private merchants are to be, 
permitted to sail from any of the ports of Eng- 
land to those of India, it is not difficult to fore- 
see that a very different stat^ of things must 
soon ensue. The Company's privileges, and the 
restrictions on emigration, may nominally remain, 
but they will be virtually abolished. Laws and 
regulations may be enact(;d, and penalties (each 
more severe than the preCc'ding), be denounc- 
ed, but these laws and regulations must soon 
become as mere a dead letter as those against 
profane swearing, and may otlu rs which now 
f'leep quietly in the statute IxMiks, from the ut- 
ter impossibility of putting them in execution. 
This is indeed the .strong ground of the Cmn- 
pany, and from which not all the efforts of their 
opponents will ever be able to dislmlge them. 
A feet of which their adversaries, indeed, seem 
to be pretty well convinced, as, in none of their 
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manifestos which I have yet seen, iiave they 
thought proper to make the slightest allusion 
to this part of the subject. Their claim to a 
share in the Indian trade they choose rather lo 
rest on the right, (inherent in every British sub- 
ject as they maintain), of visiting every part of 
the world. On an assumption so monstrous I 
will not condescend to waste a single argument ,• 
and I trust that both in and out of Parliament 
a plea of this description will l)e treated with 
the contempt it merits. Let thoTn learn (if then 
prejudices will allow them to listen to the truth', 
that this, like every other question of national 
policy, must be argued and <locid«^d, not on tin 
ground of right, but on that of exp«'diency. 

In the view of the qne.stion which is lu rn 
taken, it is no longer one of a paltry, pedling 
commercial nature, but involves the happine<> 
of nations, and the existence of the Briti'h 
power in India. To induce us therefore to ex- 
change a system so advantageous for one ol 
which all the dangers cannot even be foreseen, 
it ought as least to be shewn that there exist- 
a reasonable prospect, (or rather a moral cer- 
tainty), of great commercial advantages to hr 
derived from laying open this trade to the pub- 
lic. To any one, however, previously unac- 
quainted with the subject, it will afford matter 
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of surprise to find that this trade, so much co- 
veted, and to admit the public to a share in 
the profits of which so many benefits are to be 
sacrificed, and so many darr^ers U» be incurred, 
has in the languaj;e of the Directors, “ gradual- 
ly ct*ased to be o( importunc(% as an ohjtct of 
gaiHy either to the Company or individuals.” — 
The whol(“ of the observations on this topic sub- 
mitteii by the (’oinpany to Government, are in- 
dexed so admiralde in point of e.\[)rcssion, and 
so eoncliisivc in ai^ument, that 1 will not weaken 
tlieir efitet by any abridgement of tJieir contents, 
but will intr(Hluc<* them in their entire state. 

“ With respect to the benefits supposed to he 
deri\iible from opening the trade with India, it 
is. III tint first [ilaee, to lie oliserved tliat no ma- 
terial enlargement, if any enlargement at all, is 
to be exp(*eted in the exports of our manufac- 
tures to that quarter. The records of the Com- 
paiiy, for two eeiiturii^s, an^ filled with accounts 
of their tsideavours to extend the sale of British 
products in India, and of the little success 
which has attended them. 'I’he J Veiieh, Dutch, 
and other European nations trading thither, 
have equally failed in introducing the manufac- 
tures of Europe there. This was not owing to 
their trading chiefly in the form of companii's; 
the Aincricaus, who, within the last twenty 
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years, have entered into the Indian commerce, and 
traded larsz;cl y, not as a company, but by numerous 
indivifinals, each pursuing liis owi scheme in lus 
OM ri , ill which courseno part of the eastis left 
unexplored, carry hardly any European manu- 
facture thither, their cliief article for the pur- 
chase of Indian goods being silver; and such 
has been the state of the trade from Europe to 
India since the time of the Romans. This state 
results from the nature of the Indian pt'ople, 
their climate and their usages. The articles of 
first necessity their own country furnishes more 
abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible 
for Europe to supply them. The labour of the 
great body of the common people only enables 
them to subsist on rice, and to wear a slight 
covering of cot ton cloth, they therefore can pur- 
chase none of tht* supei-fluities we offer them. 
The coiiijiaratively few in better circumstances, 
restricted, like the rest, by numerous civil and 
religious customs, of which all are remark- 
ably tenacious, find few of our commodities to 
their taste, and their climate, so dissimular to 
ours, renders many of them unsuitable to their 
use: BO that a commerce between them and 
ns, cannot proceed far on the principle of sup- 
plying mutual wants. Hence, except woollens 
in a very limited degree, for mantles in the cold 
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season, and metals, on a scale also very limit' 
ed, to be worked up by their own artizaas for 
the few utensils they need, hardly any of our 
staple commodities find a vent ainon^ tlie In- 
dians; the oUit'r exports which Europe sends 
to India being childly consumed by tin* Euro- 
pean fxipvdation there, and some of the dt^ct*n- 
dauts of tlu earl> Portugut'se settlers, all of 
whom, taken collectively, form but a small 
body, in view to any ipiestion of national im- 
portant'. 

“ Wlmt is here said does not .relate to 
those parts of Iiniia only where the ('oinf>auy 
have settlements or factories, but to all the 
shori's that i-mbrace the Indian seas, from the 
Gulphs of Persia and Arabia to tlu* eastern 
Archipelago. Many advoc;ates for a free trade 
may suppose that in so vast a range, nvumrroiw 
po8ition.s favourable for the vent of Eiiru}>ean 
eomrnodities, are still imcxjdored; but they 
are not aw'are that in the Uritish settlement 
which themselves extend on the west to Cam- 
bay, and on the east to China, there are a num- 
ber of merchants, native and European, who 
carry on with great spirit what is called the 
coasting trade of India, sending their ships to 
every mart, insular or continental, where any 
profitable commodities can be either bought or 



sold. At all those marts European commodi- 
ties have been tried by the enterprize of indi- 
viduals. The little demand that has been found 
for them has been supplied; and residents set- 
tled in India, can carry into such parts the trade 
in European commodities, which it is now open 
to them to receive from this country, with more 
facility and advantage than merchants settled in 
England.”* 

On this (as it appcsirs to me), unanswerable 
statement, I shall not presume to offer a single 
comment ; it ought, however, to be remembcrc<l 
that a participation in this trad(t has already 
been offered to tlic public. “ In the Charter of 
179.3 jwovision was made for tlie exjmrt of Bri- 
tish manufactures to India, by any individuals 
who might choose to embark in that trade. The 
Company were required to find them tonnage to 
a certain extent, which has always been allotted 
at a rate of freight cheaper outward, as well as 
for the returns, than the Company themselves 
pay, or, as the Court think, than private shijw 
could furnish it. But in all the time that ha.s 
elapsed since, very few applications, and those 
to a small extent, have been made for leave to 
export the woollens, metals, and other staples of 
tins country, on private account; the chief appli- 
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cations having been made for the freight of wine, 
for the consumption of Europeans : and this is 
not properly a British production, nor is it so 
much an increase in the trad<“ as a transfer of 
it to the private merchants from the coiimiaii> 
ders and oHicers of the Company's ships, part 
of whose advantage used to arise from being the 
carriers of this commodity. 

Listening to the ctunplaints which are utter- 
ed on the subject of Indian monopoly (as it is 
termed), we might have supposed that ««>/ of- 
fer of this description would have been eagerly 
caught at; and that the only didiculty wonid 
have'bcen to single out, from amidst the host of 
candidates contending for preced«;ncy, the fa- 
voured few who should be admitted to a shan; 
of the privilege. Yet it has jtist been shewn, 
on authority that cannot be disputed, how litth; 
this rea.sonable expectation has bc«‘!i reali/isl. 
How then are we to account for this apathy 
among our merchants? for this iiuliffiTcnce to 
their own iiiter«‘sts among men to whom if any 
fault is to be im|)ute<l it is that of over-ciigcrneNS 
to embark in hazardous speculations; and who 
have not, in any instaiice neglected to extend 
their commerce into every creak and cranny 
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that came within their reach. It has been said 
by some that the regulations enacted by the 
Company are so oppressive as to amount to a 
total prohibition of all commerce, and that for 
this reason, and this only, they have declined 
to avail themselves of the indulgence granted by 
the legislature. That the explanation here at- 
tempted is far from satisfactory may, I think, 
be shewn by two arguments; the first of 
whu;h is that the Company have introduced no 
regulations of their oum^ but (as has been shewn 
in their own words) have strictly and literally 
fulfilled the provisions of the act. It is indeed 
not to be imagined that they would have ven- 
tured to deviate from them, in danger as they 
were of immediate detection from those who 
would doubtless have been rejoiced to discover, 
and ready to expose any unlawful or oppressive 
proct'ediiig. It is, in the next place, suflirient- 
ly obvious that wer(^ this trade really of a na- 
ture so lucrati^ e as has been repre.^ented. and 
did its boasted profits exist any were but on 
paper, and in the heated imaginations of specu- 
lative politicians, it must, from the nature of 
things, have been carrie<l on to a considerable 
extent under almost any circumstances of dis- 
couragement. Admitting tlierelbre (w!mi I 
uiu coin inced is not the fact), that the Com- 



pany had exerted all their influence, and those 
opportunities Avhich they may be supposed to 
tlerive from their situation, to cramp and crip- 
ple this commerce, it is yet not conceivable that 
with such an opening as was affordinl by the 
act of ] 79.3, th(!y could have reduce<l it to that, 
state (»f annihilation in which we now lind it, 
(and from Avhich it has never for a moment re- 
vived), if even a moderate return was to be ex- 
pected from it. Let it be remembered that the 
nature of commerce is elastic; it rises against 
pressure; itdelights in resisting difficulties; and, 
when supported by the hope of gain, will over- 
coim; (I had nearly said), impossibilities. For 
a proof of this we need only consider the 
events whii^h during the last three or four years 
have been taking plac^in tlje commercial world. 
To exclude our manufactures from tier continent, 
the enemy of our existence has issued his anti- 
commercial decrees; he has enforc<Ml their exe- 
<‘Ution by lining every part of his coasts with 
thousands of soldiers, and with tens of thou- 
sands of spies and custom-house officers: he 
has, in short, exhausted his malignant ingenuity 
in devising means for our annoyance. Yet not 
all these mighty exertions, not all the rigor of 
these laws, not even the punishment of death 
denounced against every one convicted of an 



intercourse with England, have been able 
totally to extinguish our European commerce. 
Detected under one shape, it immediately as- 
sumes another; 


■ I .■■■li— sus non immemor arii* 

Onmia iransformat sese in miracula rerum.’* 

where force is ineffectual, it has recourse to 
stratagem, and, let it be oppos<’d or thwarted as 
it may, will still contrive to obtain a part, at 
least, of the objects at which it aims. Appeal 
to any one of our merchants who frequent the 
Exchange; and not to one only but to all. Ask 
them how they can have the madness, in defi- 
ance ef Buonaparte’s proceedings, to persist in 
a traffic attended with so many risks? With 
one voice they will tell you, that so long as the 
nations of the continent shall continue to desire 
our manuffictures, and to purchase them on terms 
favourable to us, no regulations that can he de- 
vised, no severities that can be practised will be 
able entirely to excluded them. We are little 
affected, they will say, by the loss of two ad- 
ventures, when we find ourselves re-imbursed 
with interest by the success of the third. This 
state of things must remain so long as human 
ture shall continue what it is; and were the 
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same causes at work in Asia, they must, lon^ 
before this time, have produced similar effects. 
Were the natives of the last mentioned quarter 
as desirous of obtaining our manufactures and 
other products of our industry, as we know 
those of Europe to he, and were there an equal 
profit to be derived from either traffic, it is not 
all the rules and orders of a Company, did they 
possess ten thousand times their present autho- 
rity, it is not all the acts of a British Parliament, 
nor all the vigilance of the British navy, that 
could have restrained the enterprise of our mer- 
chants. We see that Buonaparte, with ail his 
power, and all liis terrors, has failed of success 
in his attempts against one trade, while the. other 
has languished a«i<l died, (if that may he said 
to have <lied which never had existence), under 
restrictions not only comparatively, hut po- 
sitively trifling. lad us suppose tliat Buon- 
aparte, or the Ann;rican goveTimieiit, had been 
willing to allow an intercourse to he earrif*d on 
lx;tween their dominions and ours, under re- 
straints not mor<^ severe than those imposed hy 
the Act of 1793 on the private trade w ith Imlia, 
would not our commerce in an instant have re- 
vived? would not our manufacturing towns have 
resounded u ith the hustle of preparation, and 
our ports have l>een filled with innumerable 
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vessels preparing for, or returning from their 
voyages to distant countries. Should we not, 
in short, have disregarded or forgotten so pal- 
try an impediment, and have carried on a trade, 
nearly or quite as extensive as if it had not 
existed? And yet, of what might he effected, 
under similar circumstances, in the Asiatic 
world, scarcely a solitary speculator has ventur- 
ed to make an experiment. A fact for which it 
is impossible to account but by acknowledging 
that there exists an inherent difference between 
the two trades of Europe and Asia; that, from 
the one there is a protit to be derived, while 
from the other there is none. The merchants 
of Birmingham, of Glasgow, and Liverpool may 
summon assemblies, pass resolutions, and pre- 
sent petitions ; but, with facts such as 1 have 
noticed staring us in' the face, it appears to me 
as at least (juestionable whether his Majesty’s 
ministers would not prove themselves more tru- 
ly the friends of these traders by denying, than 
by granting the boon for which they are so cla- 
morous. To them, as individuals, I bear not 
the slightest ill-will ; I lament, in common with 
the rest of my countrymen, the difficulties un- 
der which both they and their commerce are 
now labouring, and would cheerfully (if it were 
in my power), point out some mode of relief ; 
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but out of pure rej^ard to them I would with- 
hold the present object of their desires, as I 
would a knife, or any other dangerous weapon, 
from the hamls of a child. The man and the 
child may fret and pout awhile, but in both the 
age of reason will at last arrive, and t<*ach them 
to he grateful for the kind, though apparently 
severe, ]»recautiou which deprived them of tin; 
means of self-destruction. “The provisions of 
the Act of 179>‘>.’ Lord Melville says, “have 
not hitherto uitswered the expectations either 
of the legi^lature or the merchants," but, 4 »f those 
who form unreasoiiabh* and extravagant e.vpec- 
tatious, n ho is to be blaim'd for the disappoint- 
ment? The pr(tj<ct of affording relief to our 
manufacturers by opening the trade to India is, 
and in spite of Acts <>f Parliament, ever must be, 
illusory; sinct' that trade, from the causes as- 
signed in the h-tter from the chairmen just 
<]Uoted, must always continue what it is, and 
ever has been, languid and unprofitable. These 
causes, it must likewise be remembered, ori- 
ginating as they (loin tin* opinions and habits 
of the natives of the ejist, are such as not ewen 
“ the ardour of individual enterprizc,” (what- 
ever other miracles it may perform), can ever 
be expected to surmount. 

To the accusation so often brought against 
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the Company, that they have not carried thia 
trade to the extent of which it is capable, no 
more satisfactory answer need be given than a 
statement of the low prices fetched in India by 
the articles which they do export ; for, were 
there any scarcity of commodities, the price of 
those which are exposed to sale must be prodi- 
giously enhanced. Of the charms in use aojong 
the Hindoos, and of their wonderful effects, 
many marvellous stories have been related ; but, 
it appears to me that they must have been able 
to fix upon the Company a spell of more than 
ordinary potency, whose operation has compell- 
ed them, year after year, to disprtse of their 
goods at less than prime cost in a market where 
the competition of buyers must be excessive, if, 
as has been asserted, the supply falls so wretch- 
€*dly short of the <lemand. 

There is besides another consideration which 
ought to render u« extremely cautious how we 
listen to any proposal for laying open the tradt; 
of India ; and that is the danger to which we 
must inevitably expose our intercourse with 
China. I say inevitably because it appears to 
me that to resign the first mentioned traffic, and 
hope to preserve the last is as absurd as would 
be an attempt to defend the citadel after the 
out-works have surrendered. To remove the 
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restrictions on the trade with India is to place 
that with C'hina in as dangerous a predicament 
as I com'eiv«‘ iny watch to he in when, in the 
midst of a crowd, I find the chain in the hands 
of a pick-pocket. They are so iiisj-parahly link- 
ed together, that tlie fate of one cannot hut he 
that of both. It cannot have escaped the no- 
tice of the public that, with all the precautions 
now employed, and witli all the means of pre- 
serving tranquillity possessed by the supra-car- 
goes at Canton, it is not always possible to |)re- 
vent ofience being given to that singularly cap- 
tious and conceited j)eople, \\ itliin these few 
years more than one instance ofinisiimlerstand- 
ing has arisen, and, more than once, our com- 
mercial intercourse has been suspendeil. In 
the event, therefore, of private ships being al- 
lowed to range the Indian ocean at |»leasure, it 
is difficult to imagine tliat (/liina alone can re- 
main exenij)! from their visits. I.iaws may in- 
deed be made to interdict their approach, but 
these the prospect of gain, and the chance of 
impunity wall incite them to (dude; nor is it 
to l>e supposed that men, who have made the 
circuit of half the globe to reap nothing hut loss 
and disappointment, wall hesitate to extend 
their voyage a ft?w degr(*es farther in the hoix- 
of at last disposing of their cargo, and procur- 
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ing one in return, for which, in England, they 
are assured of a profitable sale. When such 
temptations invite them thither, what laws can 
have the power to prevent their entering the 
ports of China, or what precautions, when they 
have gained admission, can guard against those 
disputes which must inevitably occur between 
them and the natives of that empire? disputes 
which will, in a short time, ensure our total ex- 
clusion from their ports, and the ruin of that 
trade from which, omitting all other advantages, 
our revenues at present derive such prodigious 
benefit. To those, therefore, who ask, as some 
have done. Why, if the trade to India Ac of tin* 
unprofitable description that has been repre- 
sented, such unwillingness should be felt to ad- 
mit others to a participation of it? the Company 
may reply, “ We are anxious that the trade with 
India should remain upon its present footing, 
hecause, of however little value it may appear 
in one point of view, there are bthers in which it 
must be considered as of infinite importance. 
We object to its being laid open, not from any 
commercial jealousy, but because we are con- 
vinced that from the admission of the private 
trader, colonization, (with its inseparable train 
of fatal consequences), must ensue, while we 
are at the same time threatened witli tlie loss of 
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that commerce with China, of which, both to ns 
and the nation at the advantages are in* 

calcuable. Our anxiety, tlierefore, for the pre« 
serration of the trade with India, although in a 
point of view stricUy commercial it nuiy be pro* 
ductive of no beneht to us, is not surprising; but 
by you no such plea can be urged. It is we 
then who have some right'to be surprised at the 
pertinacious desire you express for a share in a 
trade so little advantageous; nor can we, in a 
word, easily assign any motive for your eager* 
ness to 

** Rob us of lliat which sought enriches you. 

But makes us poor indeed.’’ 

Among all the changes which have been pro* 
jected, it has never, I believe, been expected or 
pretended that a purer administration of justice, 
or a government better calculated to secure the 
prosperity and happiness of its inhabitants, 
could l>e devised for India. Throughout the 
whole of their provinces the Company have es- 
tablished one uniform system of adminiKtration, 
which, while it protects the person and proper- 
ty of the native, is cautious not to offend his 
prejudices; and the fruit of which has been the 
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continuance of tranquillity, with fewer interrup- 
tions than this country ever experienced under 
its native princes. Of these benefits and bles- 
sings the Indians are fully sensible, and have, 
on every occasion, given proofs of their grati- 
tude and affection to that government from 
whence they are derived. An appeal to these 
facts will, I (•onceive, afford a sufficient reply 
to those who have represented the sovereignty 
exercised by the Company as “ a solecism in 
politics,” “ an anomaly in government,” “ a 
kind of imperium in imperio,” which, in times 
so enlightened as the present, ought not to he 
tolerated. In (juestions of this nature we can 
admit a rcfererrce to no standard but that of 
practical tUilily. • if, indeed, we are to go beat- 
ing about for solecisms, and hunting down ano- 
malies, I know no region in which that kind of 
game is more abundant than in the constitution 
of England ; notwithstanding which, I believe 
few who have experienced its good effects, and 
the happiness of living under it, are anxious for 
its destruction. Were we to lend an ear to 
every shallow-pated reformer who points out 
defects and inconsistencies, and to exchange 
what we kmw to be good for something which 
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he tells tis would be better, we should soon be 
in a situation to apply to ourselves tlw? famous 
inscription on the tomb of an Italian noble- 
man, 


Siavo hen; per stir meglio, sto qui 
I was weil; 1 i4» be bi llci : lare I lie! 


It is, without doul>t, a piece of advice, which 
cannot he too IVe»|uently n-peated, that it is h(;t- 
ter to adliere to the old standard, even at the 
risk of being accused of prejudice and bigotry, 
than to take up with any ncw-coiiiod notions; 
glittering indc(‘d to tin* eye, but wanting the 
stamp of cxp«‘rience, wliich alone ongid t(» ren- 
der them current, and entith; them to l»e r(;ceiv- 
ed into general cirenlatuni. 

My readers will be pleased to <ibser\e“ that I 
have purpos< ly omitU.'d alt referene<‘ to tin- finan- 
cial and otlu-r benetitsderi\<;d by tli<!s(alefrom the 
East India Company, (of which, however, neither 
the numbernor importance is small), for, althougli 
in the consideration of details lliey must not be 
omitted, yet, in the view of the subject which f 
have taken, their iinportanci; is Cf>m|)aratively 
trifling. From the same inotive 1 have avoided 
crowding my pages with commercial cah-ula- 
tions, which serve, in general, rather to perplex 

V 2 
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than to discover the tmth ; or with columns of 
figures, which in skillful hands (a Reviewer’s 
for instance!) may be so moulded, and fashion- 
ed, as to yield support to almost any doctrine. 
There is, however, one circumstance of which, 
misplaced as it may appear to some in a work 
of this nature, I cannot prevail on myself to omit 
the mention. It may perhaps be my misfortune, 
but I must own that I cannot behold without 
complacency, the spectacle of so many millions 
of human beings pursuing their occupations, 
and reaping the fruits of their labours, under 
the mild and upright jurisdiction of the British 
laws; and enjoying profound tranr|uillity and 
repose, while the rest of the world is convulsed 
by a tempest, of which no human foresight can 
discern the termination. It is, to a good mind, a 
refreshing spectacle to turn away from the blood- 
shed and desolation which overspread Europe, 
to the more pleasing contemplation of the hap- 
piness of Asia. A scene, such as we are there 
presented witl), I think no man can behold with- 
out sonre feelings of respect for the people who 
have had the good sense and moderation to en- 
joy tlie blessings that are oflered them, and of 
gratitude to the government under which they 
have attained so many inestimable advantages. 
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To the first it is due, as a smal} return for their 
fidelity to us, that we should not, upon lij^t 
grounds, introduce any change of government 
which, by affording to private ships tlie uiicon> 
troulled range of the Indian ocean, may exiwse 
to outrage and insult the defenceless inhabi- 
tants of its shores; and to the latter that we 
should not, without eveti the imputation of mis- 
conduct, deprive them of the controul of those 
territories which they alone have acquinnl; 
which have flourished under their mauagemcnt, 
and of which they are still able and willing to 
secure the |)osseHsiou to the crown of Eugluiid. 
That Parliament luw the power of iiitrodiiciiig 
any alteration it may think pro|)er, no one ever 
did, or ever will attempt to <leny ; but tliat, be- 
cause it has the power it therefore has the riokt, 
is a position mort; couforinuble with the jM>liry 
and practise of the French than with any prin- 
ciple which I hope ever to see acttd u|K>n by 
an assembly of British Senators. Let them, 
before they determine, allow fl)eins«*)ves time to 
consider whether by the .superc(‘ssion of otie 
government, to wliich the Hindm)H have always 
been accu8tome<I to look up with reverence and 
respect, they may not introduce into /Aetr minds 
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a revolution unfavourable to all\ let them act 
with deliberation, aud not hastily lend their 
sanction to a measure of which the advantages 
are not less problematical than the justice. 

There is still one other consideration, which 
I trust will have its due weight with all ranks 
of the community, and with which I will bring 
these imperfect observations to a close. Great 
as has been its success in almost every country 
I believe that French intrigue has never found 
a more favourabl<> field for its exertions than 
India. They have here, but too successfully, 
exerted tlunr abilities in that kind of warfare to 
which the genius of their nation seems pe- 
culiarly well adapted. They have insinuated 
Ihemstdvcs into the councils, and confidence, of 
the native princes, in some of whom they have 
excited a hatred of our name, aud a desire for 
our destruction. By them have been formed 
those confederacies which it has demanded all 
our skill in politics to baffle ; and by them have 
been organized, and led to the field those nu- 
merous and well appointed armie.s, which in 
many a well contested battle have disputed 
with us the empire of the east. By the blessing 
of Prov idence, these exertions have ended only 
in the discomfiture of their authors; we have 
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resisted, and subduc<l every effort that has been 
made against ns, and have linally 8uee<*wled in 
root ills? out of the j)eninsula every vesture of 
these enemies of oiir name and nati(»n. It is not 
perhaps toonuK'h to say that in noin'of tin* na- 
tive Courts is there, at this moment, a I'reneh- 
mati to 1 h* found ; nor, nmler the jm-sent eonsti- 
tution of the Company, and their vijfi hint siiper- 
intendenee of the persons allowed to visit their 
possessions, is it practicable for even a sinifle in- 
dividual of that nation to set his foot. on Indian 
soil. Defeated liowever as our enemy has been 
in ail his machinations, and driven with disgrace 
from these much coveted possessions, it is no- 
torious (even from his (»vvn avowal) that he will 
make the most gif^antic efforts to r»‘gain the 
ground he has lost. From his exaltation he 
still looks down, with a mixtun; of envy and 
impatience, on the regions of India; uma-asing- 
ly meditating the infliction of a fatal blow on 
our resources in that quarter, and, thronu;h them, 
on our national prosperity and power. The 
first step towards the attainment of this object 
of his ambition, he knows must be the intro- 
duction of his emissaries at the native ( 'oiirts, 
who may scatter among the people the seeds of 
disaffection, and pave the way for the reception 
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ftf those mighty armies by which he threatens to 
overwhelm our dominions beyond the Oanges. 
The dithcnities and dangers which may oppose 
the execution of this tremendous project, I am 
so far from intending to depreciate that 1 hope 
and l>elieve that any attempt of this nature on 
the part of the Fi-ench Emperor (if skillfully 
and resolutely opposed by us), would fail of 
success. Yet, on the other hand, acquainted 
as we are with the character of the man who 
meditates this enterprize, and with tlje incal- 
cvdable resources which fortune has placed at 
his command, would it not be in us the height 
of inadm^ss to neglect any of those precautions 
which may contribute to our safety? If, at a 
moment like this, we will not exert our energies, 
if, when the enemy is preparing for the assault, 
the gairiwn repoises in indolent security, or, not 
content with ev<m that, employs itself in break- 
ing down the biirriers that arc already in exis- 
tence, is then?, or can tliere be, any reasonable 
prospect Uiat we shall long be able to holdout? 
By abolidiing the company, or by weakening its 
powers, we at onoe r^)eal, or render nugatory, 
those regulations which hare so long secured 
India to ns, and to India herself the enjoyment 
of traaquiUity. By allowing private skips to 
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clear out from every port i» England (at a time 
too when our country swarms with the emissa- 
ries of France), we shall (HK*n a door tlirough 
which it will be. impossible to prevent the pits- 
sage of those, who will do their bcvst to till our 
territories with fire; and the sword. It is not to 
be conceived how far, by the wdl coinbin(*d, and 
well directed efforts of even a few individuals, 
the contagion may spread ; nor in how short 
a time we may be again obliged to draw the 
sword in our own defence, and to incur a se- 
cond time those dangers which we have once 
most happily surmounted. Should this event, 
so much to be deprecated, ever occur, 1 cannot 
doubt that the valour of our countrymen would 
again deliver us from the toils of our enemies; 
but, even if we could be assured of final suc- 
cess, (which, from the uncertainty of every 
thing human, we never can be), I should yet 
think it the part of true wisdom, rather to 
strengthen, by all j)racticablc m(‘ans, what we 
already possess, than to compromise its si^cu- 
rity by the adoption of those innovations 
which, without a full consideration of the 
subje< t, some have so incautiously n^com- 
mended. Let but the question be viewed in 



all its hearings, and we shall all agree in the 
opinion that the prosperity of the one country, 
the security of the othet', and the commerce 
of both, may be best promoted by the con- 
tinuance of the privileges at present vested in 
the East India Company. 
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Submitted to the Consideration of the Right Hon. 
Lorp Melville by the Deputation of the 
Court of Directors, the 4th March, 1812 . 


That the renewal of the Charter shall proceed 
upon the basis of the Act of 1793> and that no 
greater extension of the trade shall be granted 
than what was allowed by that Act ; but the 
Deputation are ready to recommend to the Court 
of Directors, and ultimately to the Court of Pro- 
prietors, to admit such modifications as may be 
deemed necessary to give greater facilities to the 
private trader. 

1st. No British or Indian ship to sail, direct- 
ly or circuitously, from a British port in Europe 
to China. 

2d. No British subject to be permitted to re- 
side in China, without the Company's licence. 

3d. No goods, the growth or produce of 
China, to be imported into any of the ports of 
the United Kingdom, except by the East-India 
Company. 


4th. 
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LORD MELVILLE’8 OBSERVATIONS 

•On the Kn/s submitted to his Consideration by 
the Deputation of the Court of Directors, 
2\st Marchy 1812. 


1st, 2d, and 3d. It is deemed advisable, with 
a view to the security of the revenue and to otiier 
objects connected with tlie trade to China, to 
leave it On its present footing, and to guard, by 
proper regulations, against any encroachment oh 
that branch of the Company’s exclusive privi- 
lege. 


4th. 



g WtWW: 

4m. ,*i1hfi|Kwdr‘ w wtufs lA llidia 

M^ect^/'ittiSl 

to tfe CSobipSiny, ia^’ 
t^e Tw^ng'oti wiiicfi ft at present ^sts ; 'an^ tlm 
same power, with respSct^ to BlfitiSh satj^ectsy to 
be extended to the districts within the jurisdiction 
of the courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales Island. 

5th. Sal^tre to be considered as a ptdiritel 
article, and ^o be confined exclusively to ' the 
Cpinpahy.^' 


'"'fith. The iWltble bf'the Iddian trs^e to Tie 
Brought ■ to the ‘ port ,of Lbndon,- and the- goo^- 
rold at the O^ih^sahy's sales, and to be, m at' 
preset; 'under theCdrnpaiiy's-mMaglbaciit, 


?th'. lfe "tlii«e^iiBr Oetttn noW paid *to’ die 
^?6mpai\y‘^y*lhe plWrtfe- traders, fw tbewaie^ 
housing and management of the prisatia^jaiHlc^ 
to be increased to five per cent. 


8th. 



oBasii|rATi9p Sf^ 

, 4t]|. This prc^positM|iloi^itto beiboededl'toi 
with iiie imrvatioQ, however, tdie 
meotB in India ought to be restricted from inh^ 
posing new duties, without die previous sancd<ni 
of the authorities in England. 


5th. - The Company are understood to have, 
in some decree, the power of regulating the in* 
temal trade of saltpetre in India; it appears, 
therefore, to be scarcely necessary to impose 
any other restrictions on the exportation of salt* 
petre from India, than such as may be deemed 
expedient for political objects, especially in time 
of war. 

6tb. The adoption of the regulation suggested 
in this proposition, wilt probably tend to the 
ancurity and advantage of the public revenue, in 
collecting the duties on all articles imported from 
the' East*! ndies and China, as well as other coun* 
tries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

7th. TIu: Company ought at least to be in- 
demnified from the charges incurred by this 
manageBaent. 


ft 


6th. 



8th. No private ship to be permitted to sail 
foCrJndia, except from the port of London. 


9th. No ship to be permitted to sail, except 
under a licence from the East-Tndia Company. 
Ships obtaining this licence, to deliver one copy 
of their journals at the East-India House ; and 
the licence to contain such clauses as may be 
likely to prevent an unlimited or improper inter- 
course of individuals vrith India. 

10th. Fire-arms, military and naval stores, 
to be prohibited articles. 


11th. Existing restrictions, with respect to 
the article of piece goods, to be continued. 
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8tli. There doe» not to exist any suf- 

ficient reason for preventing ships from clearing 
out for the £ast-Indies from other ports of the 
United Kingdom besides the port of London. 

9th. It will be necessary, eitlier by tlie re- 
gulations suggested in this proposition, or by 
others ol a similar description, to guard against 
the evil therein described. 


10th. It will probably he necessary to re- 
gulate the exj)ortation of military stoix's to the 
East-Indies, and also of naval stores in time of 
war. 

I Ith. It is understood that the object of this 
proposition is to secure to the manufacturers of 
piece goods in India the eoutimianee of regular 
and constant emjdoyinent, undtT the same sys- 
tem of local management, fur their liciietit, w iiich 
prevails at present. If that object is likely to 
be attained, without continuing the restrictions 
mentioned in this proposition, it certainly would 
be desirable that they should cease, except in so 
far as it may be ncctissary to regulate the impor- 

B 2 tation 
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ISUt. & being desirable^ as well for the Pub- 
lic as for the Company, that the quality of tlie 
-silk' grown in India should not be deteriorated, 
it is submitted that this article be confined to 
^e Company. 


13th. The ships of private persons to be sub- 
ject to the same regulations, in respect to con- 
voys, &c. as those belonging to the Company. 

14th. No private ship to be permitted to 
sail, either from Great Britain to India, or from 
India to Great Britain, of a less burthen than 
feur hundred tons. 


16th. 
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tfttion of lodian piece goodt» «rid]i a view toldie 
]m>tection of British manu&ctures. 

ISth. As no such restriction exists at present 
in the importation of silk by private meiebants,^ 
and as the reasons which have hitherto been ad- 
duced, on the part of the G>urt of Direetoie, ibr 
establishing such a regttlation, tfaoogli entitled 
to much consideration, do not appear to be con- 
clusive, it will scarcely be deemed expedient to 
agree to this proposal. 

J3th. This suggestion ai)pear8 to be perfe^y 
reasonable. 


14tb. It is understood, that this proposition 
is founded on a principle of guarding against the 
dangers to which vessels of less burthen than 
four hundred tons would be cxposcHl on a voyage 
to the East-Indies, and also of providing for the 
security of the revenue, which might be affected 
by permitting importations in smaller vesstds. 
These reasons, though entitle*! to due considera- 
tion, do not appear to be suftieiently strong to 
justify the proposed restriction, or the making a 
distinction, in that respect, between ships tra- 
ding to the East-Indies and to other countries. 


15th. 
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HINDIS- 


1 5th. The Company to be aubjoct to no obli- 
gation with respect to exports to India, except 
in conjmon with the private traders. 

1 6 th. The Lascars and Chinese sailors 
brought home in private ships to be placed 
under proper regulations. Not, upon any ac- 
count, to be suffered to wander about the streets 
of London. Good treatment to be secured to 
them, and the Company to be enabled, by some 
summary process, to recover the exjH'nces to 
which they shall be subjected, in the event of 
neglect on the part of the owners of such shi])s 
in these respects. 

l/th. The Company to be indemnified for 
their unexpired engagements for extra shipping, 
provided for tlie accommodation of the private 
traders. 


18th. An unrestrained intercourse with India 
to be prevented, and the existing restrictions, > 
with respect to residence in India, to be con- 
tinued. 


19th. 
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15th. This seems to be reasonable. 


l6th. It will be necessary to provide, by pro- 
per regulations, for the care and maintenance of 
these persons, and for their return to the East- 
Indies. 


17 th. This proposal would be wholly inad- 
missible, unless it were limited to such unexpired 
engagements as do not extend beyond Marcit 
1814, when the Company’s present term of ex- 
clusive privileges will cx})ire ; but the Public 
may fairly look to the Company to bear this 
burthen, as a com|x;nsatioTi, to a certain extent, 
for the continuance of the exclusive trade to 
China. 

18th. It will be indispensably necessary, for 
the purpose of guarding against the inconvenience 
herein alluded to. that the et^isting restrictions 

shall 
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19th. TTie number of His Majesty’s forces 
in India to be in future maintained by the East- 
India Company to be now fixed, and any troops 
aent beyond that number (except at the express 
requisition of the East-India Company) to be at 
the charge of the Public. 


SOth. The Company to be released from any 
future account with the Pay Office, and to be 
henceforward charged, cither so much per * regi- 
ment of a given force, or so much per man. 

2l8t. The present heavy current and post- 
poned demands of the Pay Ofliioe against the 
Company to be arranged upon some footing of 
general equity, and some advertance in settling 
this account made to the share which the Com* 
pany have been obliged to bear in foreign 
turcs not retained by them, and to their having 
been 'constrained to maintain an' European and 
native force, larger than what was required fO(f 
the defience of tlie Peninsula, and bth^ heavy 
expcnces. 

32d. 
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sh'.ill be coutiuui'd, with such allfratioiis as may 
he rofjiiisifc, in tiu- new syslom of trade. 

lyili. The number, of His Majesty's lorees 
to be maintained b}' the Kasl~Iiidia Coulpaiiv 
ma) , without. iueouveuittJt*, a*, be liniitctl, tis here- 
in. siiggesKtl. It will be necessary, however, in 
eotisequeuce of the inc;ie?ised extent of the Hri- 
tish ten ituries in India, since the passinj; of the 
Act 1^- whieli tlie nunda r is at present re'.^i1ated, 
that a considerable addition should be made to 
it. 


20th. It will be necessary , that the ])resent 
system of aceoiinlin<j lietwcen the Eftst-Ihdia 
Company and the Paymaster (jencral sht)ul(l be 
abolished,, and new regulations enacted. 

2 1st. These <lcmand» must necessarily be ar- 
ranged on the priuciplc.s suggested by the Corn- 
ntiUces of the Hoiiae of Common.^, who have 
'■epor^cd upon,tj»e sutyecl.of the accounts hennn 
refcrEed tg^. If it were necessary or proper, in 
disgnssing the future, regulations which it rrlay 
l<S,(|eeuaed ^yi^bje to cstaWisJj, rcs|>eeting the 
tiffuirs of the India Company, there would 
bn^.^y(ficuky in demonstrating, that the amount 
ueforoe inatntained ip India Iw not gone be- 
yond what was requisite fortlie defence and seen- 
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52d. The Proprietors to be secured, as at 
present, in the receipt of their dividend of ten 
and a half per cent., upon the faith of wliich 
dividend the capital in 179 ^ ^vas raised. 

23d. The whole of the surplus of the East- 
India Company to be appropriated to a diminu- 
tion of , their debts, until the debts be reduced to 
the sum of ten millions sterling. 


24th. The sums required , by the East-India 
Company to liquidate the debt transferred from 
India to Europe, and becoming payable in 1812 
and 1813, to be funded by the Minister, tlie 
interest of which shall be regularly paid into 
His Majesty’s Exchequer by the Comjiany, to- 
gether with any such per centage, for the gradu^ 
liquidation of the capital or redemption of the 

fund. 
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rity of the Company’s possessions, and for other 
ojx'rations, intimately and inseparably connected 
with those objects. 

22d. The Proprietors ought to be secured, as 
at present, in their dividend of ten and a half 
per cent. 


23d. The whole of the surplus funds of the 
East-India Company, at home and abroad, ought 
to he applied, in the first instance, to the reduc- 
tion of debt, till it is reduced in India to the sum 
of ten millions, and the bond debt at home to 
the sum of three millions, after providing for a 
proportionate encrease of the capital stcxik of the 
Company, if they shall think fit to avail them- 
selves of the power novr vested in them by law 
to that effect. 

24th. It is intended to submit to Parliament 
a proposition to that effect, or similar in sub- 
stance. 


c 2 


2 »th. 
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fund, as shetH be deemed proper hy flis Majesty’ 
Ministers. 

The twenty-fifth article diJ not form a part ul’ 
the propositions submitted to Lord McUilic', but 
is now introduced by tlie Committee of Corre- 
spoudc'ud', and is as follows, viz. 

25th. That, in order to ii^ive the utmost }Kjs- 
siblc extension to the connnercc' of private mer- 
chants, and at tin; same time to set ure the Com- 
paiiy’s exclusive trade to and from China, private 
sliips he not permitted logo fartiier eastward titan 
Point Romania, at the entrance of the Cliina 
iSeas, and to the northward, not beyond the 
equinoctial line. 

N. n. Shotild it he the intention of Govern- 
ment that private traders shall he exclu(lc<l from 
t’ne Spiee Islands, the limits ought tlien to be for 
tlioin not to go to the eastward of the Straits of 
Ilallv, nor to the northward of the Line. 


THE EM>. 
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25lli. If tlu' ( adverted (<■> in this propo- 
sition can iic obtained by exclusion from the do- 
minions of the Kinperor of China, and a prohi- 
bition to inip<irt the produce of tliat country 
without li<ense from the. Company, it w'ill be 
preferable to the mode herein suj;s;ested. There 
seems to Ih* no reason for excluding the private 
trade from the Sjnee Island-. 


THE end. 
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GENERAL THOUGHTS. 

Sfc, Sfc. 


I FEEL SO impressed with a conviction of 
the impolicy of renewing the East India 
Company’s Charter of Monopoly, from 
the reasonings I have occasionally entered 
into, grounded upon what information I 
could collect; and the nature of the Adminis- 
tration of our public aihiirs, to which the 
investigation of this question belongs, being 
such as to hold out little hope of a wise and 
impartial decision, that I cannot resist the 
inducements I feel, to contribute, however 
humbly, towards the public welfare invol- 
ved in this discussion, by employing my 
scattered moments of leisure from a laborious 
profession in furthering that information 
which may belong to the subject ; hopeful, 
that if ultimately it shall clearly appear to 
the good sense of the People of England, 
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that the present monopoly is impolitic, the 
People will assert their rights, and them- 
selves instruct their representatives in par- 
liament to oppose its renewal. 

The palpable neglect of every subject re- 
lating to India has long been confessed, it 
has been complained of by those members 
of the House of Commons who take some 
interest in Indian affairs ; and I find in the 
speech of a Director of the East India Com- 
pany, member of that House, an apology at 
the outset for occupying the attention of 
parliament with such subjects, to which it 
was so little accustomed to listen with pa- 
tience. The fact is, the attention of minis- 
ters has been always engaged upon matters 
of greater interest to them. Like the ma- 
nagers of an extensive concern, they have 
lefl the arrangement of subordinate measures 
to their adherents, and, absorbed in the mul- 
tiplicity of more immediate interests, have 
revolted at a chaos of matter that would add 
an enormous increase to their burden. Men 
naturally recede from inspecting or interfisr- 
ing in a labyrinth that would bewilder and 
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present in its recesses only a complication of 
disaster, confusion, impolicy, and the accu- 
mulated ills of neglect and mismanagement. 
So it has been with our ministers. The 
persons stilcd the “ Honourable Directors,” 
in Leadenhall Street, have been allowed to 
govern a dominion of enormous extent, con- 
trouled only by a committee of a few per- 
sons, the greater part of them members of a 
ministry prominently engaged in other*pur* 
suits, and who cannot be supposed to give 
any adequate attention to a branch of policy 
confessedly slighted by the parliament. 

Such then being the inattention of 
Government to the affairs of India, it is not 
matter of surprise that gross evils should 
have accumulated in the neglected system. 
The Company have been allowed to com- 
bine the two most incongruous functions of 
Merchants and Sovereigns, the consequence 
is, they have failed in the duties of both. 
At this moment they are in a state of ifisot- 
insncy, and are giving the greatest dissatis* 
as rulers.— The miscMefs resulting 
ffom ’the dne communicate evils to the 
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other, and so reciprocally. A Company so 
informal in its constitution, and so irrecon- 
cilable with sound principles of public po- 
licy, never can succeed. Adam Smith’s 
opinions on Joint Stock Companies deserve 
particular attention, and enforce this con- 
clusion no less by sound reasoning than 
practical experience : 

“Public Companies, though they may per- 
haps have been useful for the first intro- 
duction of some branches of commerce, by 
makmg, at their own expence, an experiment 
which the State might not think it prudent 
to make, have in the long run proved uni- 
versally either burdensome or useless, and 
have either mismanaged or confined the 
trade. 

“ The constant view of such Companies 
is always to raise the rate of their own profit 
ils high as they can, to keep the market 
both for the goods which they export,' and 
for those which they import, as much under- 
stocked as they can, which can be done only 
by restraining the competition, or by dia- 
courajging new adventurers from entering 
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the trade. In all trades the regular establish- 
ed traders, even though not incorporated, 
naturally combine to raise profits, which are 
no way so likely to be kept, at All times, 
down to their proper level, as by the 
occasional competition of speculative adven- 
turers. 

The trade of a Joint Stock Company is 
always managed by a Court of Directors. 
This Court indeed is frequently subject, in 
many respects, to the controul of a General 
Court of Proprietors ; but the greater part of 
these Proprietors seldom pretend to under- 
stand any thing of the business of the Com- 
pany ; and when the spirit of faction happens 
not to prevail among them give themselves 
no trouble about it, but receive contentedly 
such half-yearly or yearly dividend as the 
Directors think proper to make to them. 
The Directors of such Companies, however, 
being the managers rather of other people’s 
rneney than of their own, it cannot weU be 
expected that they should watqh oyer it with 
the, same anxious vigilance wjth which the 

partn«|8 in a privaije cppfrti^iy f^qnently 
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(Kisei; o«!rn : like the stewards of 
a mh man, they are apt to consider attention 
to smal^ matters as not for their master’s 
honoTir> 'and yety easily give themselves a 
dispensation from having it : negligence and 
profttsion, therefore, must always prevail, 
more or less, in the management of the affairs 
of such a Company. It is upon this account, 
tlmt Joint Stock Companies for foreign trade 
have seldom been able to maintain the com- 
petition against private adventurers. They 
have, accordingly, very seldom succeeded 
without an exclusive privilege, and frequently 
have not succeeded with one. Without an 
exclusive privilege they have commonly mis- 
managed the trade. With an exclusive pri- 
idlege they have both mismanaged and con- 
fined it. 

""The Royal AfricanCompany, the predc- 
t%ssors of the present African Company, had 
an exclusive privilege by charter ; but as 
that charter had not been confirmed by act 
df parliament, the trade, in consequence of 
^he declaration of limits, was, sbon aftor the 
resolution, hud opda to his Afiajesrtiy’s sub- 
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Jectsr 

tb the!r legal Vights/M the as 

<hift Royal' AfrferinCtompaiiy.’^ Hiib' cxclu- 
siVe charter has notheen confirnS'ed by act 
of parliament. The South Sea Coropatff, 
as long as they continued to be a trading 
btrtnpany, had an exclusive privilege con- 
firmed by aqt of parliament ; as have Uke- 
'wise the present United Company of Mer- 
chants trading to the East Indies. • - ' 

" The Royal African Company soon found 
that they could not maintain the competition 
against private adventurers, whom, notwith- 
kanding the declaration of rights, they con- 
tinued for some time to call interlopers, and 
to persecute as such. In 1O98, however, 
the private adventurers were subjected to a 
duty of ten per cent, upon almost all the 
di^rent branches of their trade, to be em- 
ployed by the Company in the maintenance 
of their forts and garrisons. But, notwith- 
statiding this heavy tax, the Company were 
still unable to maintain the competition. 
ThCtf ' stock and ciedit gradually declined, 
tn their debts had become so great 

B 
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fiaWicoter act of pafliamect was 
dKWght Cetiessaiy* both for their security 
and' fi)r that of ' their creditors. It was en- 
acted that' the resolution of two-thirds of 
these creditors, in number and value, should 
bind the rest, both with regard to the time 
which should be allowed to the Company for 
dsc payment of their debts, and with regard 
to any other agreement which it might be 
thought proper to make with them concern- 
ing'those debts. In i; 3 o their affairs were 
in so great disorder that they were altoge- 
ther incapable of maintaining their forte and 
garrisons, the sole purpose and pretext of 
their Institution. ' From that year till their 
final dissolution, the parliament judged it ne- 
cessary to allow the annual sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds for that purpose. In 1732; 

having been for many years losers by 
the trade of cairytng negroes to the West 
Indies^ they at last resolved to give k 
alt(^ether, to sell to the private traders to 
America the negroes which th^ purchased 
upon the coast, and to mpioy their servants 
in h' to tlm inland parts of ^ for 
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gold dost, eluants’ dying diif^i dec* 
Bat their success in this more confioed ' trade 
vm not greater than in their former exten> 
sive <one. Their affairs continued to go gia-^ 
dually to decline ; till at last, being in evciy 
respect a bankrupt Company, they were dis* 
solved by act of parliament, and their forts 
and garrisons vested in the present regulated 
Company of Merchants trading to Africa. 
Before the erection of the Royal African 
Company) there had been three other Joint 
Stock Companies successively established, 
one afiter another, for the Afncan trade. 
ITiey were all equally unsuccessful. They 
aU, hovrever, had exclusive charters, which, 
tho«^h not confirmed by act of parliament, 
were in those days supposed to convey a real 
exclusive privilege. 

>;*^Tbc Hudson’s Bay Company, before 
their misfintunes in the late war, had beeh 
mucli more fortunate than the Royal African 
Company. Their necessary expence is 
much smaller. The whole number of peo> 
^e; whom th^ maiutain in their difi^ent 
and babimtippt,. which they haye 
B2 



lumoufedwith ibe name is said not 

to exceed a hundred and twenty persons. 
This numbery however, is sufficient to pre- 
pare before-hand, the cai^o of furs and other 
goods necessary for loading their ships, 
which, on account of the ice, can seldom 
remain above six or eight weeks in those 
seas. This advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared, could not, for several years, 
be acquired by private adventurers, and 
without it there seems to be no possibility 
of traffii^ to Hudson’s Bay. The moderate 
cajntal of the Company, which, it is said, 
does not exceed one hundred and ten thou^ 
sand pounds, may, besides, be sufficient to 
cmable them to engross the whole, or almost 
the. whole trade and surplus produce of the 
miserable, though extensive country, com- 
prehended within their charter. No private 
adventurers, accordingly, haveever attempted 
to trade, to that countiy in corapetitioi^With 
them. , This Company, therefore, < ^hate 
always enjoyed an exclusive trade • in 
thpu^ they may have no right to it in law# 
Ov^ mid above all this, the modmde ca^ml 



o( Company is said to be divided smocg 

a veiy small number of proprietors., 
a Joint Stock Company, consisting of a 
small number of proprietors, with a moder<p 
Site capital, approaches veiy nearly to the 
nature of a private copartnery, and may be 
capable of nearly the same degree of vio- 
lence' and attention. It is not to he won- 
dered at, therefore, if, in consequence of 
different advantages, the Hudson’^ Bay 
Company had, before the late war, been able 
to carry on their trade with a considerable 
d^ree of success. It does not seem proba- 
ble, however, that theirprofits ever approach*- 
ed to what the late Mr. Dobbs imagined 
them*- A much more sober and judicious 
writer, Mr. Anderson, author of The His- 
torical and Chronological Deduction of Com- 
merce,: very justly observes, that upon exa- 
mining the accounts which Mr. Dobbs him*: 
91 ^ ,^as given fur several years together- of 
their exports and imports, and upon makii^ 
proper allowances for tlmir extraordinary 
risk and expence, it does not appear, that 
rimisr proffta dcaerve to be envied, or that they 
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can mudi, if atallf exceed the’Ordinar;^ pro- 
fits of trade. 

“ The South Sea Company never had any 
forts or garrisons to maintain^ and there- 
fore were entirely exempted from one great 
expence to which other Joint Stodc Compa- 
nies for foreign trade are subject. But they 
had an immense capital divided among an 
immense number of proprietors. It was na- 
turally to be expected, therefore, that folly, 
negligence, and profusion, should prevail in 
the whole management of their afikirs. The 
knavery and extravagance of their stock- 
jobbing projects are sufficiently known, and 
the explication of them would be foreign to 
the present subject. Their mercantile pro- 
jects were not much better conducted. 
The first trade which they engaged in, was 
that of supplying the Spanish West Indies 
-mth negroes, of which (in consequence of 
what was called the Assiento contract ^praut- 
ed them by treaty of Utrecht) they had ti|e 
exclusive privil^e. But as it was not ex- 
pected that much profit could be madeby tha 
hoith the Portuguese and Fr^ch 
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paniel who had enjoyed itup 6 n* thesame 
terms before them having been ruined by 
it, they w 6 re allowed, as compensation, to 
send annually a ship of a certain burden, to 
traide directly to the Spanish West Indies. 
Of the ten voyages which this annual ship 
■was allowed to make, they are said to have 
gained considerably by one, that of the 
Royal Caroline in 1 731 ; and to have been 
losers, more or less, by almost all the ‘rest. 
Their ill success was imputed by their fac- 
tors and agents to the extortion and oppres- 
sion of the Spanish government, but was, 
perhaps, principally owing to the profusion 
and depredations of those very factors and 
agents, some of whom are said to have ac- 
quired great fortunes even in one year. 
In 1734, the Company petitioned the king 
that they might be allowed to dispose of the 
ttade^and tonnage of their annual ship, oh 
accbuit of the little profit which they madh 
l^ it, and to accept of such equivalent ais 
could obtain fi-om the king of Spain. 

*^In i 724, this Company had undertaken 
thcr^hide hslieify.' Of this, indeed, they had 
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Jio monopoly ; but as long as they earilicd it 
on, no other British subjects appear to have 
engaged in it. Of the eight voyages which 
their ships made to Greenland, they were 
gainers by one and losers by all the rest. Af- 
ter their eighth and last voyage, when they 
had sold their ships, stores, and utensils, they 
found that their whole loss, upon this branch, 
capital and interest included, amounted to 
upwards of two hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand pounds. 

In 1 722, this company petitioned the Par- 
liament to be allowed to divide their im- 
mense capital of more than thirty-three 
millions eight hundred thousand pounds, the 
whole of which had been lent to government, 
into two equal parts : the one half, or up- 
wards of sixteen millions nine hundred thou- 
sand pounds, to be put upon the same footing 
with other government annuities, and not to 
be subject to the debts contracted, o» losses 
incurred,' l)y the Directors of the Company, 
in the prosecution of their mercantile pro- 
j^ts ; the other half to remain as before, a 
trading stock, and to be subject to those 
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debts and losses. The petition was too rea- 
sonable not to be granted. In 1733, they 
again petitioned the Parliament, that three- 
fourths of their trading stock might be 
turned into annuity stock, and only one- 
fourth remain as trading stock, or exposed 
to the hazards arising from the bad man- 
agement of their Directors. Both their an- 
nuity and trading stocks had, by this time, 
been reduced more than two millions ^acli, 
by several different payments from Govern- 
ment; so that this fourth amounted only to 
3,002,7841. 8s. Od. In 1748, all the de- 
mands of the Company upon the king of 
Spain, in consequence of the Assiento con- 
tract, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given up for what was supposed an equiva- 
lent. An end was put to their trade with 
the Spanish West Indies ; the remainder of 
their trading stock was turned into an an- 
nuity^ stock; and the Company , ceased, in 
every respect, to be a trading company. 

*‘It ought to be observed, that in the 
trade which the South Sea Company carried 
on by means of their annual ship, the only 

C 
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trade by which it ever was expected that 
they could make any considerable profit, 
they were not without competitors, either in 
the foreign or in the home-market. At 
Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La Vera Cruz, 
they had to encounter the competition of 
the Spanish merchants, who brought from 
Cadiz to those markets, European goods, of 
the same kind with the outward cargo of 
their ship ; and in England they had to en- 
counter that of the English merchants, who 
imported from Cadiz goods of the Spanish 
West Indies, of the same kind with the in- 
ward cargo. The goods, both of the 
Spanish and English merchants, indeed, 
were perhaps subject to higher duties. But 
the loss occsiioned by the negligence, profu- 
sion, and malversation, of the servants of the 
Company, had probably been a tax much 
heavier than all those duties. That a Joint 
Stock Company should be able to cany on 
successfully any branch of foreign trade) 
when private adventurers can come into any 
sort of open and fair competition with them, 
seems contraiy to all mtpmence. 
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“ The old English East India Company 
ivas established in lOoo, by a charter from 
Queen Elizabeth. In the first twelve voyages 
which they fitted out for India, they appear 
to have traded as a regulated company, with 
separate stocks, though only in the general 
ships of the Company. In 1612 they united 
into a joint stock. Their charter was ex« 
elusive, and, though not confirmed by act 
of parliament, was in those days supposed 
to convey a real exclusive privilege. For 
many years, therefore, they were not much 
disturbed by interlopers. Their capital, 
which never exceeded seven hundred and 
forty-four thousand pounds, and of which 
fifty pounds was a share, was not so exorbi> 
tant, nor their dealings so extemive, as to af- 
ford either a pretext for gross negligeiv:e and 
profusion, or a cover to gross malversation; 
Notwithstanding some extraordinary losses, 
occasioned partly by the malice of the Didch 
East India Company,, and p^ly by other 
aeddents, they carried on for many years a 
successful trade. But in process of time, 
when the principles of liberty were better 

C 2 
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understood, it became’ every day more and 
more doubtful how far a royal charter, not 
confirmed by act of parliament, could con- 
vey an exclusive privilege. Upon this ques- 
tion the decisions of the Courts of Justice 
were not uniform, but varied with the autho- 
rity of Government and the humours of the 
times. Interlopers multiplied upon them ; 
and towards the end of the reign of Char. 11 . 
through the whole of that of James II. and 
during a part of that of William III. re- 
duced them to great distress. In 1698, 
a proposal was made to Parliament of ad- 
vancing two millions to Government at eight 
per cent, provided the subscTibers were erect- 
ed into a new East India Company, with 
exclusive privileges. The old East India 
Company offered seven hundred thousand 
pounds, nearly the amount of their capital, 
at four per cent, upon the same conditions. 
But such was at that time the state of pub- 
lic credit, that it was more convenient for 
Government to borrow two millions at eight 
per cent, than seven hundred thtnisand 
pounds at four. The proposal of the new 



subscribers was accepted, and a new East 
India Company established in consequence. 
The old East India Company, however, had 
a right to continue their trade till 1701. 
They had, at the same time, in the name of 
their treasurer, subscribed very artfully three 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds in the 
stock of the new. By a negligence in the 
expression of the act of parliament which 
vested the East India trade in the subscribers 
to this loan of two millions, it did not ap- 
pear evident that they were all obliged to 
unite in a Joint Stock. A few private tra- 
ders, whose subscriptions amounted only to 
seven thousand two hundred pounds, insist- 
ed upon the privilege of trading separately 
upon their own stocks, and at their own 
risk. The old East India Company bad a 
right to a separate trade upon their old stock 
till 1701 ; and they had likewise, both be- 
fqre and after that period, a right, like that 
of other private traders, to a separate trade 
upon the three hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds which they had subscribed into the 
stock of the new Company. The competi- 



turn of the. two Compawes with the private 
traders, and with one another, is said to have 
well nigh ruined both. Upon a subsequent 
occasion, in 1730, when a proposal was 
made to Parliament for putting the trade un- 
der the management of a regulated Com- 
pany, and thereby laying it in some measure 
open, the East India Company, in opposi- 
tion to this proposal, represented in very 
strong terms, what had been, at this time, 
the miserable edects, as they thought them, 
of this competition. In India, they said, it 
raised the price of goods so high that they 
were not worth the buying; and in England, 
by overstocking the market, it sunk their 
price so low that no profit could be made 
by them. That by a more plentiful supply, 
to the great advantage and conveniency of 
the public, it must have reduced, very much, 
the price of India goods in the English mar- 
ket, cannot well be doubted ; but that it 
should have raised very much their price in 
the Indian market, seems not very probable, 
as all the extraordinary demand which that 
compotitioa could occasion mu^ hare been 
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but as a drop of water in the immense ocean 
of Indian commerce. The increase of de- 
mand, besides, though in the beginning it 
may sometimes raise the price of goods, ne- 
ver fails to lower it in the long-run. It en- 
courages production, and thereby increases 
the competition of the producers, who, in 
order to undersell one another, have recourse 
to new divisions of labour and new improve- 
ments of art which might never otherwise 
have been thought of. The miserable ef- 
fects of which the Company complained 
were the cheapness of consumption and the 
encouragement given to production, precisely 
the two effects which it is the great business 
of political economy to promote. The com-* 
petition, however, of which they gave this 
doleful account, had not been allowed to be 
of long continuance. In 1702, the two 
Companies were in some measure united by 
an indenture tripartite, to which the queen 
was the third party ; and in 1 708, they 
Were, by act of parliament, perfectly con- 
solidated into one Company, by their present 
nitne of the United Company of Merchants 
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trading to the East Indies. ‘ Into this act it 
was thought worth while to insert a clause 
allowing the separate traders to continue 
their trade till Michaelmas 1 71 1 ; hut at the 
same time empowering the Directors, upon 
three years notice, to redeem their little capi- 
tal of seven thousand two hundred pounds, 
and thereby to convert the whole stock of 
the Company into a Joint Stock. By the 
same act, the capital of the Company, in con- 
sequence of a new loan to Government, was 
augmented from two millions to three mil- 
lions two hundred thousand pounds. . In 
J 74s, the Company advanced anothermilljmi 
to Government ; but this millionbeing raised, 
not by a call upon the proprietors, but by 
selling annuities and contracting bond-debts, 
it did not augment the stock upon Mhi^ 
the ; proprietors could claim a dividend, ; dt 
augmented, however, their / trading stock* 
it being«, equally liable with the xpthet tb^ee 
iiimions 4 wo hundiled thousaadf pounds,-; fto 
the looses sustained and debts ,Gontracte 4 h 7 
tijra Ck)fflpany^/m^|HroSecmtiout of 
Cifnitilfi <*ppjeetSL< J'litKU 



from 17U, this Company# being delivered 
&om aH competitors# and fully established in 
the monopoly of the English commerce to 
the East Indies# carried on a successful t^ade# 
ami, from their profits, made annually a mo- 
derate dividend to their proprietors. During 
the French war, which began in 1741> the 
aaabkion of Mr. Dupieix, the French, govear- 
nor of Pondicheriy, involved them in the 
wars of the Carnatic, and in the pobtibs of 
the Indian princes. After many signal sue- 
oesses, and equally signal losses, they at last 
lost Madras, at that time their principal set- 
ttemeat in India. It was restored to the^n 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; imd, 
about this time# the spirit of war and con- 
qimst seems to have tak^ ppssessionof their 
swsants in India# aood never since to have 
left theaau During the French war which 
began in 1765# their arms tpartook of the 
genend good fortune fof those of tOrmt jBsd* 
tain. -defended Madias# toede Fmklir 

cherry# ieoova(ed Calciitta# .and;aoquiaed the 
reuvnues of a trich and eatensive tertitmT# 
aiwuDting# it was then oaid# )to ni 
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three millions a-year. Th^ remained for 
several years in quiet possession of this re- 
venue; but in 1767, administration laid 
claim to their territorial acquisitions, and the 
revenue arising from them, as of right be- 
longing to the crown ; and the Company, 
in compensation for this claim, agreed to 
pay to Government four hundred thousand 
pounds a-year. They had, before this, gra* 
dually augmented their dividend from about 
six to ten percent. ; that is, upon their capi- 
tal of three millions two hundred thousand 
pounds, they had increased it by a hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand pounds, or had 
raised it from one hundred and ninety-two 
thousand, to three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds a-year. They were at- 
tempting, about friis time, to raise it stillfur- 
ther, to twelve and a half per cent, which 
Woidd have made their annual payments to 
their proprietors equal to what th^ had 
agreed to pay aiinoally to Government,! or 
to four huntod thousand pounds^ a-year. 
But dtnring thet'tfwo in which their 
agiteient vvith OovenuBent was to tidce 
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pbcei'they were restrained from any further 
increase of, dividend by two successive acts 
of parlkmrat, of which the object was to 
enable them to make a speedier progress 
in the payment of their debts, which were 
at this time estimated at upwards of six or 
seven millions sterling. In 1709, they re- 
newed their agreement with Government for 
five years more, and stipulated, that during 
the course of that period, they should be al- 
lowed gradually to increase their dividend to 
twelve and a half per cent. ; never increasing 
i^ however, more than one per cent, in one 
year. This increase of, dividend, therefore, 
when it had risen to its utmost height, could 
au^nent their annual payments, to their Pro- 
pfietorsand Government together, but by 
seK hundred, and eight thousand pounds, be- 
yond what they had been before their late 
territorial acquisitions. What the gross re- 
venue of .those territorial acquisitions . was 
supposed to amount to# has already been 
nientioned : and . by an account brought hy 
tlm;Ciuttenden East Indiamaa in 1708, the 
nfat n^enuiB) (dear of all deductions and mi- 
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BtAry charges, was stated at two millions 
forty-eight thousand seven htmdredand forty- 
seven pounds. They were said, at the same 
time, to possess another revenue, arising 
fuartly from lands, but chiefly from the cus-< 
toms established at their diflerent settle- 
ments, amounting to four hundred and thir- 
ty-nine thousand pounds. The profits of 
their trade, too, according to the evidence 
of their Chairman before the House of Com- 
mons, amounted, at this time, to at least 
four hundred thousand pounds a-year; ac- 
cording to that of their Accountant, to at 
least five hundred thousand ; according to 
the lowest account, at least equal fo the 
highest dividend that was to be paid to their 
propricftors. So great a revenue might 
cettaanty have afforded an av^SHmtsftien 
df six hundred and dght thousand pounds 
hr their anntnl payments ; and, at die 
Oame thne, have left a large sinking fond, 
AtUSeient for the speedy reihicdon their 
debt. In 17 fi, however, their debts, sn- 
sfoad of being lOdnOed, were augsionted by 
an mtaet to dm Treasury, in ^ p^tyment 



df the four hundred thousutd pounds j 
by another to the Custom-house/ £or da>* 
des unpaid; by a large debt to the Bmk, 
ibr money borrowed ; and by a fourth, for 
bi^ drawn upon them from India, and 
wantonly accepted, to the amount of up- 
wards of twelve hundred thousand pounds. 
The distress which these accumulated claims 
brought upon them, obliged them n(^ &Bly 
to reduce all at once their divklend to mx per 
e^t. but to throw themselves upon the mtar- 
cy of Government, and to supplicate, firsts 
a release from the further payment of the 
stipulated four hundred thousuui pounds »- 
year; and, secondly, a loan of fourteen 
hundred thousand, to save them from imme- 
^te bankftfptcy. The great increase of 
thek’ftntunehad, it seems, only served tofor* 
ftish servants with a pretext for great- 
er pfofosion, and a cover for greater malrer- 
hi^n, than in proportion even to that iay 
taiifease of fortune. The conduct of Ihdr 
servaints in* India, and the genend state of 
alihifS both iii ‘Indki and in Burope, 
h&OitMtitt sulijeet'of a' lRdUafnentaiy in- 



qmiy r in consequence of which, several very 
important alterations were made m the con-' 
stitution of their government, both at home 
and abroad. In India, their principal settle- 
ments of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
which had before been altogether independ- 
ent of one another, were subjected to a Go- 
vernor-general, assisted by a Council of four 
Commi8sioners,Parliamentassuming to itself 
the first nomination of this governor and 
council^ who were to reside at Calcutta; that 
city havingnow become,what Madras was be- 
fore, the most important of theEnglish settle- 
ments in India. The court of the mayor of 
Calcutta, originally instituted for the trial of 
mercantile causes, which arose in the city and 
ndghbourhood, had ^adually extended its 
jiirisdiction with the extension of the empire. 
Itf was Dow< j%duced and confined to the 
original puipose of its institution. Instead 
it,,a new supreme court of judicature was 
establi^d, consisting of a chief justice 
and three, judges, to be appointed by the 
Cfown^ In Europe, the qaalificadon necea^ 
to entitle a propdetor ^vote at 



general courts, was raised from five hundred 
pounds, the original price of a share in die 
stock of the Company, to a thousand pounds. 
In order to vote upon this qualification, too, 
it was declared necessary, that he should 
have possessed it, if acquired by his own 
purchase, and not by inheritance, for at least 
one year, instead of six months, the term 
requisite before. Tlie court of twenty-four 
directors had before been chosen annually ; 
but it was now enacted, that each Director 
should, for the future, be chosen for four 
years ; six of them, however, to go out o^ 
office by rotation every year, and not be ca- 
pable of being re-chosen at the election of 
the six new Directors for the ensuing year. 
In consequence of these alterations, the 
courts, both of the proprietors and dir«:tojr8^ 
it was expected, would be likely to act with 
more dignity and steadiness than they had 
USudUly done before. But it seems imposah 
bie, by any alterations, to render thosecouits, 
any respect, fit to govern^ or cvensto 
j^iare in the govmtment- of a great empire ; 
bccmm the greater part of thdr members 



taust have too littk interest in the 

pMspeiitj of that empire, to give any serious 
atbention to what may promote it. Fre- 
quency a man of great, sometimes even a 
man of small fortune, is willing to purchase a 
thousand pounds share in India stock, mere* 
ly ibr the induence which he expects to ac- 
quire by a vote in the Court of Proprietors. 
It gives him a share, thou^ not in the 
plunder, yet in the appointment of the 
plunderers of India ; the Court of Directors, 
though they make that appointment, being 
aeoessarily more or less under the influence 
-of the proprietors, who not only elect those 
Disectors, but sometimes over-rule the ap- 
•pomtinents of their servants in India. Pro- 
vided he ‘Can enjoy Ciis influence for a few 
years, and Ciereby provide for a certain num- 
ber of his friends, he frequently cares little 
■about'the dividend, or even about the value 
isf 4hc «tock upon which his vote is flaund- 
ed. About the pro^erity of the great em- 
pire, in the.f^vemment/of which thirt; vote 
,^ves lum a share, he seldom cares at all. 
Ifhs other sovereigas ever weH^ or, from the 



nature of things^ ever coidd be, so perfectly 
indifferent about the happiness or misery of 
their subjects, the improvement or waste of 
their dominions, the glory or disgrace of 
their administration, as, from irresistible 
moral causes, the greater part of the pro- 
prietors of such a mercantile company are, 
and necessarily must be. This indiderence 
too, was more likely to be increased than 
diminished, by some of the new regulations 
which were made in consequence of the par- 
liamentary inquiry. By a resolution of the 
House of Commons, for example, it was de- 
clared, that when the fourteen hundred 
thousand pounds lent to the Company by 
Government shopld be paid, and their bond- 
debts be reduced to fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds, they might then, and not till then, ^ 
divide eight per cent, upon their capital; 
and that whatever remained of their revenues 
and neat profits at home, should, be divided 
into four parts; three of them to be paid into 
the Exchequer for the use of the public, and 
the fourth to be reserved as a fund, either for 
the ^further re^pption of their bond-debts,' 
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or for the discharge of other contingent exi- 
gencies, which the Company might labour 
under. But if the Company were bad stew- 
ards, and bad sovereigns, when the whole of 
their neat revenue and profits belonged to 
themselves, and were at their own dispo- 
sal, they were surely not likely to be better, 
when three fourths of them were to belong 
to other people, and the other fourth, though 
to be laid out for the benefit of the Com- 
pany, yet to be so, under the inspection, and 
with the approbation, of other people. 

** It might be more agreeable to the Com- 
pany, that their own servants and dependants 
should have either the pleasure of wasting, 
or the profit of embezzling, whatever sur- 
plus might remain, after paying the pro- 
posed dividend of eight per cent, than that it 
should come into the hands of a set of peo- 
ple, with whom those resolutions could scarce 
find to set them, in some measure, at Vari- 
ance. The interest of those servants and 
dependants might so far predominate in the 
court of proprietors, as sometimes to dispose 
it to support the authors eif depredations 
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which had been committed, in direct viola- 
tion ofits own authority. With the majority 
of proprietors, the support even of the au- 
thority of their own court might sometimes 
be a matter of less consequence, than the 
support of those who had set that authority 
at defiance. 

“The regulations of 1773 , accordingly, 
did not put an end to the diibrders of the 
Company’s government in India. Notwith- 
standing that, during a momentary fit of good 
conduct, they had at one time collected into 
the treasury of Calcutta, more thqn three 
millions sterling ; notwithstanding that they 
had afterwards extended, either their do- 
minion, or their depredations, over a vast 
accession of somh of the richest and most 
fertile countries in India; all was wasted 
and destroyed. They found themselves al- 
together unprepared to stop or resist the in- 
cursion of Hyder Ali ; and in consequenqe 
of those disorders, the Company is now 
(1784) in greater distress than ever ; and, in 
order to prevent immediate bankruptcy, is 
once more re<||Ced to supplicate the assist- 
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ance of Government. Different plans have 
been proposed by the different parties in 
Parliament, for the better management of its 
affairs. And all those plans seem to agree 
in supposing, what was indeed always abun- 
dantly evident, that it is altogether unfit to 
govern its territorial possessions. Even the 
Company itself seems to be convinced of its 
own incapacity so far, and seems, upon that 
account, w’illing to give them up to Govern- 
ment. 

** With the right of possessing forts and 
garrisons in distant and barbarous countries, 
is necessarily connected the right of making 
peace and war in those countries. The 
Joint Stock Companies, which have had the 
one right, have constantly exercised the 
other, and have frequently had it expressly 
conferred upon them. How unjustly, how 
capriciously, how cruelly they have com- 
monly exercised it, is too well known from 
recent experience. 

" When a company of merchants under- 
take, at their own risk and expence, to es- 
tablish a new trade with some remote and 
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barbarous nation, it may not be unreasonable 
to incorporate them into a Joint Stock Com- 
pany, and to grant them, in case of their 
success, a monopoly of the trade for a certain 
number of years. It is the easiest and most 
natural way in which the state can recom- 
pense them for hazarding a dangerous and 
expensive experiment, of which the public 
is afterwards to reap the benefit. A tejmpo- 
raiy monopoly of this kind may be vindica- 
ted, upon the same principles upon which^a 
like monopoly of a new machine is granted 
to its inventor, and that of a new book to its 
author. But upon the expiration of the 
term, the monopoly ought certainly to de- 
termine ; the forts and garrisons, if it was 
found necessary to establish any, to be 
taken into the hands of Government, their 
value to be paid to the Company, and the 
trade to be laid open to all the subjects of 
the state. By a perpetual monopoly, all the 
other subjects of the state are taxed very ab- 
surdly in two different ways ; first, by the 
high price of goods, which, in the case of a 
free trade, they could buy much cheaper ; and 
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secondly, by their total exclusion from a 
branch of business, which it might be both 
convenient and profitable for many of them 
to carry on. It is for the most worthless of 
all purposes, too, that they are taxed in this 
manner. It is merely to enable the Company 
to support the negligence, profusion, and 
malversation of their own servants, whose 
disorderly conduct seldom allows the divi- 
dend of the Company to exceed the ordinary 
rate of profit in trades which are altogether 
free, and very frequently makes it fall even 
a good deal short of that rate. Without a 
monopoly, however, a Joint Stock Company, 
it would appear from experience, cannot long 
carry on any branch of foreign trade. To 
buy in one market, in order to sell with pro- 
fit in another, when there are many com- 
petitors in both ; to watch over, not only 
the occasional variations in the demand, but 
the much greater and more frequent varia- 
tions in the competition, or in the supply 
which that^emand is likely to get from other 
people, and to suit with dexterity and judg- 
ment, both the quantity and quality of each 
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assortment of goods to all these circumstan- 
ces ; is a species of warfare, of which the 
operations are contioually changing, and 
which can scarce ever be conducted success- 
fully, without such an unremitting exertion 
of vigilance and attention, as cannot long be 
expected from the directors of a Joint Stock 
Company. The East India Company, upon 
the redemption of their funds, and the expi- 
ration of their exclusive privilege, have a 
right, by act of parliament, to continue a cor- 
poration with a joint stock, and to trade in 
their corporate capacity to the East Indies, 
in common with the rest of their fellow sub- 
jects. But in this situation, the superior vi- 
gilance and attention of private adventurers 
would, in all probability, soon make them 
weary of the trade. 

“An eminent French author, of great 
knowledge in matters of political economy, 
the Abbe Morellet, gives a list of fifty-five 
J(Hnt Stock Companies for foreign trade, 
which have been established in difierent 
parts of Europe since the yeaf lOoo, and 
which, accordh^ to him, have all failed from 
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mismanagement, notwithstanding they had 
exclusive privileges. He has been misin- 
formed with regard to, the history of two or 
three of them, which were not Joint Stock 
Companies, and have not failed. But in 
compensation, there have been several Joint 
Stock Companies which have failed, and 
which he has omitted.” 

Thus far Adam Smith, the first autho- 
rity I can desire. It is an anomaly of the 
grossest nature, that the East India Com- 
pany should be allowed so far to impose on 
the credulous, as to sustain a belief of an 
advantageous profit to holders of their stock, 
by paying a dividend of ten and a half per 
cent, when, in fact, they have nothing at 
the credit of profit and loss, in order to di- 
vide ; and, when they are unable to discharge 
their enormous debt of thirty-two millions, 
costing government extensive advances for 
their support ; for this the nation sufiers, 
and the people are taxed; for, like the 
Bank of E^land, this Company has always 
managed to keep up asu^cient influence with 
government to obtain whatever it wanted. 
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The people would do well to lift their voice 
against so improvident an expenditure of the 
money wrung from them in taxes, to carry 
on for a while this bankrupt Company. 

That merchants should not be sovereigns, 
will appear a self-evident proposition to 
those not blinded by prejudice. To their 
present blending of those incompatible oiS- 
ces, the Company must ascribe, dpnorj, the 
revolt of their army, from which the loss of 
India might have ensued. The Company's 
deficiency of resources, their insolvency at 
home, their incompetency almost to meet 
their engagements, were the causes of thsit 
parsimony abroad which checked every 
magnificent design for the promotion of 
literature, which rendered their duties as 
rulers subservient to their necessities as 
traders, and which was the origin of that 
penurious illiberality towards their gallant 
soldiers, that led afterwards to the seces- 
sion of those brave biit unfortunate men, 
in an unthinking moment, whep they had 
been aggravated beyond all meashre — a. se- 
cession that never would have occurred under 
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a government more wise and less embar- 
rassed. When the allowances of a Govern- 
ment to its servants are shaped to the exist- 
ing state of its treasury, all regularity of 
service to that government is at an end. 

I hold it as a primary principle that all 
dominion, of any magnitude, should belong 
to the public government of a country — that 
there should be no second government — and 
I consider that to deprive the English nation 
of so material a part of its rightful dominionsas 
India, merely because patronage would other- 
wise abound to the Minister, would be a like 
argument to holding that the Army or the 
Navy should be taken out of his hands, on 
the ground that by appointing his friends, 
he converts them into a source of influence. 

If too much patronage accrues, by the 
accession of India to the Minister, let that 
general patronage which necessarily falls 
to him in the administration of afiairs of the 
country at large, be restrained ; or, let some 
Minister be found who will not abuse it ; 
but let not the East India Company involve 
this nation in disaster, endanger the security 
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of our Indian empire, and bring ruin on its 
members and adherents, by the continuance 
of a Sovereignty which it is incompetent to 
exercise. Connected with this subject, of 
course, is the consideration of incorporating 
the Company’s army with' the King’s. To 
prevent the disagreements and well-founded 
jealousies growing out of the present system, 
and in pursuance of the same idea I profess 
in regard to the empire at large, I conceive 
that th^ entire administration of the affairs 
of India, civil and military, ought to be vest- 
ed in the hands of Government, for this plain 
reason, that a company of merchants are 
neither fitted by education, by disposition, 
by habit, or capacity to administer like 
statesmen. 

Even the election to fill the Directorships 
of that Company is truly in unison with the 
other objectionable properties of the East 
India system. Long before a vacancy in the 
Direction occurs, two or three needy men, 
who have families to provide for by giving 
theih appointments as servants to the Com- 
pany, assiduously pay thdr court to every 
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person who l^ppens to buy a vote at the India 
House, and solicit, in terms of uncommon 
earnestness and excessive submission, the 
favor of his or her vote and interest. The 
fortunate individual who is lucky enough 
to be connected with any of the members 
of the Court of Directors, or to be able to 
bring up a sufficient body of friends among 
the heterogeneous materials of the proprie- 
tary, to ensure him a majority, may confi- 
dently expect to fill the first vacancy, what- 
ever may be his age or qualifications; 
accordingly, in many instances, influence 
and weight have been preferred before abi- 
lity and merit, inexperience and incapacity 
before years and wisdom. Such a system 
never can contribute to uphold the inef- 
fective substitutes these Directors present 
for statesmen and rulers ; the contempt of 
every thinking man derides this Honour- 
able Court.” 

To proceed to the question of the trade 
with India, it is amusing to observe the 
expression of the chairman of the Court of 
Directors, at a Court of Proprietors, as re- 



ported in thife newspapers; he states, in the 
true narrow spirit of mercantile policy, that 
the Directors have ** given up nothing that 
they could retain,” It certainly is an igno- 
ble idea, and in the true spirit of monopoly, 
and will furnish the public with a caution 
to receive with entire distrust whatever pro- 
ceeds from the ** Honourable Court,” more 
particularly the sentiments of Messrs. Grdnt 
and Parry in their incipient letter of the 
correspondence with Mr. Dundas, in which, 
evidently, they would endeavour to forestal 
all argument and discussion by assuming 
their own wishes as primary principles of 
consideration. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, while the 
manufacturers of Great Britain are pining 
for want, and its commerce is stagnant, the 
American shipping crowds every port in 
Asia. This circumstance exemplifies every 
argument in favour of a free trade; the 
Americans ^flourish, — ^the English East India 
Company is ruined. Why should not Eng- 
lishmto be allowed to trade* with English 
Colonies rather than Americans ? Americans 
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trade to China too, why not Englishmen ? 
What is there so capricious in the Chinese 
government as to be likely to exclude traders 
so affluent, and so highly useful to China, 
as Englishmen, when the Americans, who 
carry on their promiscuous traffic, are unin- 
terruptedly encouraged ? The arguments of 
the Honourable Court” are fallacious. 
The fact is, the East India Company has 
found its only resources for money in the 
Tea Monopoly Sales, which alone have pre- 
served them from bankruptcy, as every 
clerk in the India House knows well. This 
monopoly, like every other, they are doing 
all they can to retain,” as the chairman 
avows. There is no validity in the reasoning 
of the Honourahle Court on this head, they 
argue as interested merchants, not as wise 
sovereigns ; a man cannot serve two masters, 
he cannot love God and Mammon. 

The tendency of one argument of the 
Directors, backed by the contents of a peti- 
tion of the merchants and traders of London, 
interested in the import trade of India, de- 
serves attention, it is that of the policy of 
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confining all imports to the port of London. 
The question is whether the revenue would 
not be greatly defrauded were it otherwise ; 
I conceive that the collection of the customs 
would be precisely the same in Bristol and 
in Liverpool as in London, and, perhaps, 
where there is less to do, it would be easier ; 
w'hether the facilities for smuggling to a 
great extent would attend the imports ^nto 
any other port than London, is a point more 
for the consideration of the Commissioners 
of Customs, than for either the self-interested 
East India Directors, or the shopkeepers of 
the metropolis, both of them juries not 
ashamed to decide their own cause in their 
own favour. 

Might not a manifest of the ship’s cargo 
be required from the Custom House at the 
port from which the ship clears out in India, 
and the unloaded goods compared exactly 
with it? When we consider the severe 
penalties attendant on the practice of smug* 
gling, and how forcibly they would operate 
on the owners and captain of a large and 
valuable ship, liable to confiscation, if such a 
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practice on board were to be proved, (the 
captain liable to be deprived for ever of 
command,) we must ascribe some security 
to the enactions against smuggling. 

But admitting that partial frauds might 
be committed, partial frauds are now com- 
mitted, and will be committed every where 
if not counteracted. I conceive that such 
regulations might be enforced as should ef- 
fectually meet any attempts to defraud the 
revenue, which evil is falsely magnified into 
a national afiair. 

Still, however, notwithstanding every 
great, though pretended exaggerated mis- 
chief, the revenue would be far more than 
equivalently, benefited, I am persuaded, by 
the increase of commodities that would ne- 
cessarily ensue on extending, the very word 
of which implies Increase, trade to the island 
at large, and to another island, Ireland, 
The Irish have a right to a participation in 
the trade. It would be no less a benevolent 
than a wise policy to cede it. Commerce, by 
occupying, would sooth the minds of the dis- 
tressed and agitated Irish, on whose condition 
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the peaceful offices of trajde, and the influx of 
wealth would shed a genial influence. 

Illas didicisse fideliter artes, 

EmoIIit mores nec sinit esse feros. 

I put it to the philanthropy of the 
English nation, whether it would not be far 
more humane, far more politic, thus to grant 
voluntarily a boon to Ireland, — thus to give 
our wretched sister island a share in ‘ our 
abundant riches, and to meliorate her im* 
poverished condition, than to feed with 
luxury an aflluent class of citizens in this 
metropolis, whose manners are corrupted by 
their wealth, and hastening us to that decline 
which befel the Roman empire. 

London is already overgrown, and no one 
who forms just views of municipal polity, 
can desire its extension. 

It is well known that more danger to 
shipa is encountered in the Channel than in 
the whole of an East India voyage beside ; 
Losses in that Channel would deprive the 
revenue of much more than it might sufler 
from, occasional smuggling ; but would even 
that occasional smuggling be so likely to 
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cause, as the petition of the London traders 
would insinuate, a prodigious loss to the 
revenue, when the transit of ships to Bristol 
or to Cork would be along the coast only of 
one county or of two counties, instead of, as 
to London, along the smuggling coast of 
Cornwall, the extended shores of Devon, of 
Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, and Essex. 

I really believe the argument on this point 
turns completely against the very com- 
plainants themselves, and so far from being 
of the use they calculated, their weapon may 
defeat their own cause and the Company’s 
too. 

The distance and the dangers of the 
Channel voyage, cause of course additional 
expence for premium of insurance. Sea- 
men’s wages, freight, pilotage, and similar 
charges, must also be augmented beyond 
what would be the case at an out-port— thus 
the price of the article, loaded too with a 
Company’s tax of three per is greatly 
enhanced to the London consumer; and, in 
addition to all this, the country consitmer 
pays, in the price, of lliei*rticle, for bro- 
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kerage, one-half per cent, and waggon hire, 
to the country. The Legislature cannot but 
be aware that a removal of the origin of 
such imposts would give additional spirit to 
the Indian trade, even among some of the 
very London merchants who, in their own 
ships — at a moderate freight — relieved from 
the Company’s arbitrary taxation — ^at liberty 
to make their own sales when they please — 
unfettered as all commerce ought to be — 
would, if they could see far enough, find 
just reason at this moment to be silent on 
this momentous question. 

Indian produce becoming infinitely cheaper 
to the consumer, a greater demand would 
arise, deading to a better cultivation of the 
trade, which, of course, would go to benefit 
instead of prejudicing the revenue. 

- The truth is, the London traders, seeing 
the' advantage that Bristol, Liverpool, &c. 
woaM have over them in respect to the 
greater facility and cheapness with which 
their imports could be e&cted, are^like most 
commercial men jealous of any thing likely 
to inteffem with 43ieir own intetest The 
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^in6iic '^ligiiteti€d atithot I have so largely 
<|uoted, as the best sentiments I could fur- 
nish on the subject, is fully aware of the 
narrow interests and commercial jealousies 
of mercantile men, and wisely cautions the 
politicail economist against every observation 
they offer, farther than mere information, 
which even is to be received with suspicion 
and distrust. 

One other consideration appears to re- 
quire attention, that of the nature of the 
ships to be allowed in the Indian trade. — 
Were there abundance of timber in this 
country for ship-building, it might be ad- 
visable to confine every thing as much as 
possible to our own shores ; but when there 
is so great a scarcity of oak necessary for 
our navy, and when the advantages of a 
teak-built ship are viewed, it becomes in- 
deed a matter deserving enquiry, and that 
ought to engage the special investigation of 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 
Not being aware of the nature of the evi- 
dence that would be afibrded on this sub- 
ject, I cannot anticipate any conclusion. 



I aak) shall a monopoly, which is 
to he utterly unsound and impolitic 
in all its branches, be permitted to exist in 
tho centre of a land of freedom, where li- 
berty is the birth-right of its inhabitants? 

It behoves the whole nation to consider 
the question well. This is not a matter of 
local interest, it is a national afiair. l^e 
people are taxed indirectly by the East India 
Company, — shall they be any longer grie- 
vously assessed to support a bankrupt con- 
cern, which, in addition to its other evils, 
establishes a monopoly injurious to not only 
the commercial but the general interests of 
the nation that feeds it ? 

P. S, Since writing the above, I have met 
with a masterly pamphlet, which I cannot 
sufficiently recommend, entitled, “ Free 
Trade ; or, an Enquiry into the Pretensions 
of toe Directors of the East India Company 
to the exclusive Trade,. &c.” published by 
Joyce Gold, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. . 

I have seldom read a production so accu- 
rate in information, so profound in reason- 
ing, so philosophic in conclusion, — ^at once 
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acute, enlightened, judicious, and temperate. 
I feel it unnecessary to travel over much of 
the ground the Directors have assumed on 
the approaching expiry of their lease, this 
sensible author having sufficiently instnicted 
the landlords how to ad with wisdom and 
firmness; and I might incur the charge of 
plagiarism in re-echoing whatever even my 
own conceptions had anticipated, or endea- 
vouring to enforce arguments that need not 
even a repetition. 


Printed by ilie Pliilanthrupie Society, St« Cecil's Fielde. 
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A LETTER, &c. 


Gentlemen, 

Your signatures aiRxed to 
the letter of the Directors No. 8. made 
public in the correspondence recentl) 
printed between Government and the 
East India Company, is the occasion of 
my addressing these observations particu- 
larly to you. That letter is intended to 
set forth the grounds on which the Company 
rest their claims to a renewal of their 
privileges of exclusive trade. 

In ail public discussions hitherto, that 
have taken place respecting India affairs, 
the great questions have unifbnnly been, 

B 
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as to the degree of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments under which the Company Ifi- 
boured, the wars in wliich it was engagcfl, 
and other topics of that kind ; but the 
important consideration, whether great, 
advantages might not be derived to tlic 
Country from a more extended system 
of trade to the East, appears to have been 
almost entirely lost sight of. The falling 
in of the charter, however, at this period, 
when so many markets are closed to the 
manufactures and productions of tlie 
Country, has rendered this a very mo- 
mentous question, and has drawn the 
universal attention of the public to it. 

The right of the Company to ex- 
clusiye trade ceases in March, 1814, after 
which period, the right of trading to 
The East Indies reverts to the public, in 
, as full and entire a manner as though no 
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trharter to tlie Company had ever boon 
granted. But tlie (Jompany applies for 
a renewal of their exclusive privileges 
asserting that it would be conducive to 
the public good to restrain Britisli mer- 
ehanls generally from trading to the 
East, and to continue to grant that trade 
exclusively to themselves. 


The mercantile and manufacturing 
classes, in petitions to the legislature Ifom 
every part of the empire say this : — We 
are prevented by latv from trading to the 
Itrast Indies, the exclusive privilege of which 
trade is granted to the East India Company, 
by a law which expires in March, 1814, 
alter winch, the right of trading th(^re reverts 
bylaw to us generally. We claim not to 
be excluded, by any new law Ifom car- 
rying our manufacture!? to every friendly 
market and country which becomes legally 

B 2 
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open to ns ; and particularly we claim to 
be excluded by no new law from the 
markets of the East, in which markets 
we expect with confidence, from various 
information which we possess upon that 
subject, to find, in this period of com- 
mercial distress, a considerable opening 
for our commerce, and one that will pro- 
bably indemnify us, in a great measure, fi^r 
the loss of the markets of the continent 
and America. 

His Majesty’s Government appears, if 
we may judge from Lord Melville’s let- 
ters in the printed correspondence, inclined 
to put a considerable restriction on these 
demands. They speak of opening the 
Indian trade to the public, but of ex- 
cluding them torn the trade to the whole 
of China. 
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The East India Company comes next, 
and these are their pretensions. Exclude, 
say they, the public from all trade what- 
ever to India, as well as China, to Persia, 

* 

the Spice Islands, and conquered settle- 
ments of the French and Dutch, in short, 
from every country, the exclusive trade to 
whi(;h has hitherto been granted to us. It 
would be very injurious for any other par- 
ties to trade to any of them. Give to us 
the whole of that trade. Let no English 
merchant or other individual appear in that 
part of the world without a licence from 
us. If there should, give us the privilege 
of seizing upon him, and by force carrying 
hirp out of those limits. We will give you 
•various important reasons for all this. 

These reasons are set forth by the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman in the 
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letter No. 8. of the Printed Correspondence, 
and 1 shall now examine them. 

The circumstances under which this let- 
ter was written, and the immediate cause 
of it are these. Several communications 
having taken place between the Govern- 
ment and the Court of Directors respecting 
the wish of the latter to procure a re- 
newal of the Company’s charter, Mr. 
Dundas did, on the part of Government, 
inform them by letter under date. 28th 
December, 1808 ; “ that he could not 
“ hold out to them the expectation that 
“ His Majesty’s Ministers would concur 
“ in an application to Parliament for the 
“ renewal of any privileges to the Easf 
India ^Company, which would prevent 
“ British merchants and manufacturers 
“ from trading to and from India and the 
** other countries, witl^h the present limits 
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of the Company’s exclusive trade* (tlic 
“ tlominions of the Empire of Clrina ex- 
“ cepted) in ships and vessels hired or 
“freighted by themselves;”*' or in ot.lu'r 
words, that the Ministers would not concur 
in the renewal of the Eiist India ('ompany’s 
monopoly, except to China. Strange as it 
may seem, the Directors do not ap^wivr to 
have expected this course of proceeding ; 
and certainly thought it probable, tliat the 
Ministers might be dissuaded horn perse- 
vering in it; to effect which, this letter 
No. 8. was written and addressed to Mr. 
Dundas, the 13th January, 1801). 'flu; 
alteration he had proposed to them tlu;y 
thus speak of, “ The Court have no hesi- 
* tatioH in declaring their decided convic- 
“ fion, that it would eftcctiially supersede 
“ and , destroy the system of East Indian 


* Printed Courespohdence, page IS. 
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“ administration, established by the acts ol 
1784 and 1793;”* which system also 
they declare in another place to be the 
“ only one by which the Indian possession^ 
can be held to the mutual benefit of tlu ii 
immense population and of the paramount 
** state.”f Further, “ the loss of the Indian 
monopoly, such as it wfis left by the act 
“ of 1793, would lead, by no slow process, 
to the entire subversion of the -Company, 
“ both in their commercial and political 
“capacity, and of that system which the 
“ legislature has appointed for the Govern* 
“ inent of British India.” I' And as the natu-‘ 
ral consequence proceeding from their con- 
viction of all these evils ; “ It is imp<»sible,” 
they say, “ that they, as faithful guardians 
*<ofthe interests committed to their care, 

* , j 


* Printed Correspondepcci page 19. 
f Ibid. ’ > ' 

f Ibid, p, 28 . ; ' * ■ 



** or as men truly solicitous for the welfare 
of their country, which they profess them* 
“ selves to be, can advise their constituents 
“ to seek a renewal of their charter on such 
conditions.” ♦ In this state, matters 
appear to have been left by the celebrated 
letter No. 8, which seems to have failed of 
the impression it was intended to make 
upon the ministers ; and the renewal of the 
Charter slept till about the begiuriing of 
181:2, wlien we find the Directors, in conse- 
quence of a short but positive note from 
Mr. Dundas, writitig to him (4th March, 
1812)' in the fblPbwing terras. “ it is to be 
“ undej^tood, we ti link from your letter, 
“ that his Majesty’s Ministers have made 
«p; tiveir .minds not tp hold out to the 
'" East India Company an expectation of 
" their being disposed to concur iti an offer 


• Printed Cottw^Kmdence, page S3. 
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to Parliametit of any proposition for the 
“ continuance of the present system of trade 
with India, without a previous consc^nt 
on the part of the East India Company 
“ that the trade with India shall be extended 
“ to the ships of private merchants * 
or in otlicr words, that the trade with India 
should be thrown open, as Mr. Dundas 
had first proposed on the 28th December, 
1808. “ They think it their duty,” they 
say, “ therefore^ to state, that if this al- 
“ teration he made an indispensible con- 
“ dition on the part of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, of their proposing to Parlia- 
“ ment the renewal of the Company’s 
“ privileges, the Court will, though reluc- 
“ tantly, offer this measure to the conside* 

m 

“ ration of the Proprietors." f 


, *FrktodCe)ti6spond«ao»,pi|« 
t IWd. 
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Here I put to the Court* of Directors a 
few plain questions. Do you reahy believe 
yourselves in the dangers and ruinous 
consequences, which, in the letter No. 8. 
you have stated yitli so much confidence, 
as necessarily following the throwing ojien 
the Indian trade ? Did you speak with 
that sincerity wiiich you profess, when 
you said, that, “ as men truly solicitous 
for the welfare of your country,” it was 
impossible for you, to advise your consti* 
tuents to seek a renewal of' their charter 
on such terms ? If it were so, how hap- 
pened it that ybu did advist^ your consti- 
tuents t6>eek such renewal, and that, not 

r V ' ' 

indeed, when these conditions were in any 
degree relaxed, not when the state of things 
could in "any other respect be changed, 
but the moment you discovered tliat 
** His Majesty's ]V|inisters” had made up 
their minds to coiicfir in the renewal of 

c ^ 
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the Charter on no other conditions, and that 
no alteration in their determination was to 
he expected ? Until I see this explained, 
you will excuse me. Gentlemen, if, not 
considering you as clothed with the cha- 
racter you have assumed, of men con- 
scientiously solicitous of the public good, I 
examine the reasons which you , adduce to 
shew, why, the public should exclude them- 
selves from the Indian trade and give it to 
you, with the strong impression upon my 
mind, that I am dealing with men, that, a 
very great degree of political power and 
eminence has not been able to raise above 
the petty chicanery, and miserable arti- 
fices, confined, a great deal I think, ot 
late years, in this country, to the lower de- 
partments of trade. 

But, we will examine this pavt of the sub- 
ject a little further. Mr. Bandas proposes 
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renewing the charter, on throwing open 
tlic Indian trade. The throwing open this 
trade* say you, would lead to the entire sub- 
version of the Company, boUi in their com- 
mercial and pditical capacities, and also, of 
the only system by which India can be go- 
verned to the mutual* advantage of that 
country, and the paramount *State. You 
say, you cannot consent to seek a renewal 
of your charter on such conditions. No, 
certainly you cannot ; if you believe your 
own assertions, you can accept of a renewal 
on no such terms, if offered to you. Ac- 
cept a charter, which, yon yourselves believe 
would, portly, not only ruin the Company, 
but destroy, also, every advantage wliicb the 
country might otherwise derive from its In- 
dian po^essions ? And yet,. Gentlemen, it 
appears, that, you did accept of these very 
terms, the moment you saw you could get 
no better, I leave ybu to explain this, and 
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proceed to examine your arguments in de- 
tail ; which arguments, it is^^lain, did not 
convince yourselves, whatever effect you 
ho|)ed to produce by them on the parties 
to whom they were addressed. 

The principal mdls which you state, as 
necessarily consequent on throwing ojien 
the Indian trade, may be classed under the 
following heads. 

1. That it would raise the price of Indian 
goods in India, and lower them hero, 

2. That it would probably cause the Chi- 
nese Government to prohibit all trade with 
England. 

5. That colonization would follow from 
a free trade, and be attended with many 

i ** 

evils. 
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And, as the coiiseqnenccs llowino; from all 
these would overturn the Company, both 
tn its coniinereial and political ertpaeities, and 
with it, tlwj only means this courdry has of* 
benefiting' by its < tuuiexion \\ itli India.— 
You tluis state tli(‘ first of these. 

“If the Imlian tratle were thrown open, 
“ ships would, at first, no doubt, swarm into 
“ it, and there would he a ruinous compe- 
“ tion in the market, both abroad and at 
“ home. Goods would he enhanee.d in (’ost 
“ there, as well as deteriorated in quality ; 
“ the selling pnees, at home, already tot) 
“ low, induced still lower, and the market 
“ overstocked/’* Tins argument has been a 
favourite one with the Company, at all 
times, and has been used by thenf at every 
renewal of their ciiarter, from its first coin- 


* Printed Correspondence, page 2y 
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menccment. It is taken *, 

'notice ci by Adam 

Smith, aijd is thus answered b) "That 

“ by a more plentiful supply, it, ^ 

petition) must have reduced ver , , 

, , y much 

“ the price of Indian jsfoods in the E 

“ market, cannot well be doubted ; but,' , 

" it should liavc raised very mucii their l ) . 

vei»ric<' 

“ in the Indian market, seems not very 
bable; os all the extraordinary dem^ 

“ which that coinpetition would occas 
“ must have been but as a drop of waU \ 

V f 

“ in the immense ocean of Indian coni 
• 

“ nieree. The increase of demand, beside j 


“ though, in the beginning, it may, stnn* | 
“ times, raise the price of good'<, never faiL 
“ to lower it in the long run. It encourage j 
** production, and thereby iuefCases the com 
“ petiti<ili of the producers, who, in orde* 
“ to »ndei>ell one another, liave recourse to 


.“fiiew divisions of labour, and new iinprove- 
f* meuts of art, which might never bther* 
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“ M’isc liavc been thoujfht of. U'hc lui^er- 
“ able effects t)f' wbicU tlic ('ouipiiiy com 
“ plain, wore the cheapness of’coiisuin})ti<m, 
“ and the laicourageinent given to produc- 
“ tion ; precisely the two effects which if 
“ is tljc gT(;at busine.ss of' political economy 
" to promote.” Aware, as it appears, of 
tile weight of this authority against them, 
and witfi a view to meet it, tiie Direiitors 
go on to state, that, from the natnrii of llie 
Indians, and their division into castes, the 
same principles w'hich hold good w ith other 
nations tlo not apply to them ; “ that it is 
“ not so easy among them, as in Europe, to 
“ meet an increased demand by increas(,‘d 
“ production ; and still less easy, when 
“ they can subsist by furnishing things of 
“ an ordinary quality, to make them aim 
“ at excellence.” These assertions are all 
hypothetical, and it is imposing rather top 
ntiiich on one’s simplicity, to expect, that, a 

D 
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questioji of this kiiifl is to he taken jur 
g^ranted, on the mere assertion of the opi- 
nion of interested persons, in opposition to 
principles the 1)est established. In n'alitv, 
we may be assured, that, the nature of lh(> 
Indians does not difter, in its general lea- 
tures, in their wants and desires, from that 
of Europeans; and that it is not altered by 
division into castes. (j!ive an Indian a lar- 
ger order for his goods, and a higher price 
than he has been accustomed to, and hr 
will deliver you a larger quantity ol' goods, 
and of a better quality. In other words, 
an increased demand fi)r the articles they 
produce, will procure from Indians, as well 
as Europeans, an increased production. 

This argument, however, of the existence 
of their monopoly being necessary to re- 
gulate the prices of goods, and prevent the 
deterioration of their quality, is not peculiar 
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to tltt' Kii>t India (.amipanv. It has been 
the fonimon c-ant of all nion()[>olists that 
Itavo souiiht tlu'ir own advantaires at the 

tJ o> 

<‘xpeiire of' public ^'■ood, and in parlicular, 
ol'all those absiinl and oppressive monopo- 
lies which were so numerous, about the 
time that the Mast India Company’s ciiarter 
was first uranted.' 


* 1 quote here the preaiubles to two iicts of Parliameiu 
out of many similar uuis. 

Whereas the people of Britiptnt in Dorsetshire, have, out 
of time tliat man’s mind is to the contrary, used to make 
the most part of all the great cables, huusers, ropes, and 
** all other tackling, as well for your royal sliips and navy, as 
for the most part of all other ships within this realm, by 
“ reason whereof, your .said town was right well rnain- 
tained, &c. 

'rhat, the people in the adjacent parts to this town hav< 
set up rope making, and make slight goods, whereby the 
** price of the said cables are greatly t'nliunccd ; and your 
said town or borough, by nutans thereof, ik like utterly to 
** be decayod— 

For re medy whereof, be it enacted, <S:c. act 21st Henrv 

Vin, cap, 12/’ 

n 2 
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The next topic which you bring lorward, 
IS, that, in tlie event of the trade to India, 
being tlirown open, English ships could 


’Tiic act for establishing a monopoly of making coverlets 
for beds, in the City of York, sets forth ; 

That, the City of York had been formerly supporttni 
by sundry handicrafts, and principally, by making covei- 
lots and coverings for beds, whereby great numbers ol 
** inliabitants and poor people in that city and sublllh^ 
ami in other places of the county, have been constanlU 
“ employed. But, that, of late years, sundry exnl diqmcd 
persons, apprentices not expert in that occupation. hav(‘ 
vvifhdrawn themselves out of that city into the country, 
and divers other persons inhabiting the villages and town.- 
of Uiat county, and nigh to the said city, have intermeddled 
with the said crafts, and do daily make coverlets, neither of 
“ good stiilf nor proper size, and do hawk and sell them 
“ abroad in the county to villages and men's houses, to 
** tlie great deceit of the King’s Subjects, &c. (most oi 
whic h representations, says Anderson, appear to have boor 
. yn imposition on the Parliament.) 

‘‘ Be it therefore enacted, dre/’ — .^ct made 1511 

So that these rope and coverlet makers appear to hav« 
have . had just the same, and just as good public reason- 
for the preservation ofj< their cruft, as Mr. Grant and 
Mr. Parry are continuing to impose upon the public, at the 
present day. • 
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not l)e j)rcvente(l from penetrating into 
the Chinese sc^as, and attempting to trade 
there, in doing whieli, they would probably 
be guilty ot irregularities which might 
offend the Ciiinese government, and 
determine them to ilismiss the English 
altogetlier. This supposition you admit 
to be an “ extreme easi',,” or in otlu'r 
words, very unlikely to bappeii. But, I 
jiurpose to treat, presently, upon tJiis subject 
of tbe Chinese tividc, in a inon general 
manner than tbe mere answering your 
objections permits; and pass it ovi-r, there- 
Ibre, for tlie jireseut; remarking merely 
that the merchants of America do and have 
traded freely to Ciiiiiu, without producing 
the evil you appear to apjircheud. 

Lastly, you address yourselves to the 
evils to be tear<td I'rom the colonization ol' 
India by European settlers. The part of 
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j'our letter wherein you advance this argu 
ment, is follow's — . 

“ But a more serious consequence than all 
“ these would still remain A Iree trade to 
" India w'ould unavoidablv draw' after if 
the residence of numerous and contiiiie 
ally increasing EurojK-ans there, w'hatevcr 
prohibitions might he at first oppose*! to 
their settling- in the country., When all 
“ restraint to the importation, ol’ ships and 
“ goods is taken odi men must be allow ed 
“ to follow their property, and to remain 
“ at the place where they land it, till they 
“ have disposed of it ; they must be allowed 
“ to navigate the Indian seas, and to return 
“ to the same place wdien their business 
“ calls them ; they will thus insensibly, and 
“with hardly reasonable grounds for op- 
“ position, domiciliate tliemselves ; nor 
“ would an unsuccessful trade prevent 
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" tliem, but many nould seek to irulem- 
“ iiify theiii'^elves on sliore for tiieir losses 
by the voyam- I'hc uistJUices of such 
settlement'; Fill b*‘ numerous, and it 
will be .uuj.'os'.ible loe ujt\ police to 
“ billov op i!ie iudt viduals, and 

contitr.i:!,;''. < > (."cercfse ; liyovou- >y.sterli 
“ oi exclii'-!! •( i hi> bu' not hillieno beeti 
“ done, tlioui;ii aUeiided with eoinparain ely 
“little dilBculty; and the atti'mpt would 
“ soon, under the new order of tbin£(s, lie 
“ abaiuloiual as hopeless. (colonization 
“ must, in such case, Ibllow. liUrgi; com* 
“ munities of Europeans will stiuggle lor 
“ popular rights ; neW feelings, with respect 
“ to the mother country, ni'w interests 
“ and attachments w ill then .spring up ; and 
“ in a region so remote, so rich, and po- 
“ pulous, and so accustomed to yield to the 
“ ascendancy of tlie European character, 
the tendency and process of these 
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** tilings cannot be cliffipult to 
“ ceive.*” 

In reading this passage, it is iinpossiblf 
not to observe, that, upon this su!)j«^ci, 
with which you finiso youV argimient in 
ftivour of the exclusiw toiniuercial privi- 
leges of the Company, ex [)ress]y asserting 
it to be the most impoitaiit consideration 
in their favour, you have contented your- 
selves with a bare assertion of your ojiiui- 
on. When sucli an assuMiption as this, ol 
the colonization of an old established 
empire, is made, and such consequences 
are predicted from it, and attempted to be 
used as the, foundation of a great political 
measure, it would surely be natural to 
shew how the circumstances of the cast* 
were such as to be expected naturally to 


* Printed Correspondence, page 32. 
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give such a direction to some known prin- 
ciple of liuman action; and as this is 
not done or attempted, an enquiry im- 
mediately arises into the cause of such an 
omission. The principles generally, which 
govern the establishment and growth of 
colonies are extremely obvious and sim- 
ple ; so much so, that one cannot but Icel 
an immediate conviction that you lelt 
some difficulty o|)|X)sed to their apj>licatiou» 
in the present instance. iiat has colo- 
nized North and South America, and the 
settlements of evfery European power iu 
the new world ? A rational prosipect ol 
advantage which experience was Ibund to 
justify, I shall take the liberty to enquire, 
with a view to the investigation of the 
correct*>ess of your . assertions, how far 
the circumstances of India and the Ameri- 
can colonies agree, or otlierwise, with re- 
gard to the o;ieration of this principle. 


E 
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I refer here to a former part of your letter 
(page ^2 of the papers) in which part, iu 
rejily to those who maintJiin, that, the ex' 
istence of the India Company curtails tin- 
commerce of the British Empire, by ex- 
cluding private merchants from a trade 
which it is unable to carry on itself, yon 
assert that there is no field for the en- 
largement of our commerce in the East. 
You have, obviously, a reference to this 
doctrine in one of the paragraphs above 
quoted, where speaking of the domicilia- 
tion of British merchants in the Indies^ in 
the event of a free trade, you say, 
nor would an unsuccessful trade pre- 
vent them, but many would seek to 
indenamfy themselves on shore for their 
losses by the voyage.’* It is carrying the 
privilege of assertion too %, to say, that 
the colonization of any ^country will be 
cfiected by men* to whom no successful 
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trade offers a rational prospect of an im- 
provement of their condition by it ; and, 
still further, to assert that tjjey will jh-T- 
severe in their attempt, after experience 
has shewn tliem that it would be injuri- 
ous. The conduct of ' no considerable 
body of men sufficient to colonize a great 
empire, was ever directed steadily, by 
such capricious motives as these. 

With respect to the fact itself, that, an 
increase in the number of European resi- 
dents in Indians to be expected from the 
opening of that trade, I do myself to a cer- 
tain extent admit it ; biit, that it would, 
even after the lapse of centuries approach 
in point of population to the present state 
of any of the great American Colonies, 1 
deny ; and, if it were possible, any legisla- 
tive measure having for its object the pre- 
vention of it, can be reconciled to none 

E 2 
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but the meftfleit and vilest principles nf 
state policy. I admit that an increase in 
the number of residents will take place, 
because I do consider it as the natural con- 
sequence of the enlargement of the trade 
of India, and this enlargement I consider 
'as the certain consequence of the discon- 
tinuance of the Company’s monopoly. 
Denying the increase of trade yourselves, 
you cannot agree with me in the inference 
I make of the increase of the number of 
residents from that cause ; and, indepen- 
dent of the increase of trade, no other cause 
can possibly be alledged for such increase, 
applicable to the circumstances of India 
and this country. 

The limits within which this increase 
can possibly extend, will be found to be 
extremely narrow, even upon the most 
sanguine expectations of the inqease of 
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the commerce of India ; for it must neces- 
sarily consist wholly of one class, (mer- 
chants with j)erhaps a few artizans) bear-* 
ing always a very small proportion to the 
mass of society. The state of society in 
India altogether })recludes the possibility of 
the settlement or residence of the lower 
orders of Europeans, the rate of wages 
among the natives being too low possibly 
to admit of it, independent of obstacles 
arising from the difference of manners, 
language, and prejudices. In the case of 
all the American Colonies whose growth 
has been so rapid, the sudden enlargement 
of their population has not been owing lb 
the mere prosperity and consequent in- 
crease of a few particular classes, but to the 
general improvement of the condition and 
consequent increase in the numbers of the 
whole community. In what way is the 
comparatively redundant and overflowing 
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population of Indostan, to be so perma- 
nently improved in its condition as to in- 
vite emigration firoin Europe ? This is 
the only possible condition of a general 
Anglo Indian population, and whilst this 
impediment remains, they are certainly to 
be accounted more cautious than wise 
who alarm themselves with the idea ol 
European colonization. 

Another evil you mention also, as being 
to spring from this fruitful source of mis- 
chief, the opening the Indian trade ; but 
of less importance, and not in fact worthy 
df notice, except as far as it tends to throw 
light on the real view's and motives you 
entertain. " The Company must cease,’' 
say you, “to employ the numerous class 
“ of excellent ships they have engaged for 
“ the Indian trade, ships constructed for 
"warlike defence as well. as commerce, 
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and rendered expensive only by being 
“ necessarily destined and fitted up for 
“ the performance of political services. 
« These ships the Company contracted to 
" employ for the term of their duration ; 
“ there is a large capital embarked in 
“ them, and they can be employed in no 
“ other way than that for which they were 
“ built. The noble fleet of sliips employt'd 

in the China trade by the Company, 
“ must also, in like manner be laid aside*.” 
Ail this is very deplorable, but what can 
the Government have to do with ill* In 
a great question of national interest, what 
can the public have to do with any con- 
tract which you have made for ships? 
Would jmu expect to have the people of 
this country excluded, from the commerce 
of one half of the world, because you 


* Friated Correspond^Kie, page 3 ^), 
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have made csontracte for the hire of 
certain very excellent ships/’ which 
ship®, without such exciusion# yon mav 
not be ^ able to find employment for? If 
you have made contracts which you can- 
not fiilfil, be so good Gentlemen, as in- 
demnify the contracting parties, and 
put an end to that question. But, the fan 
of your having made these contracts, doe<^ 
not seem to agree with your present pro- 
fessi<ms. You say, that, unless your exclu- 
sive privileges’ are renewed, you cannot 
employ these slaps. How came you then, 
if you believe dial:, to contract to employ 
them, without knowing whether youi 
cdiartcr would be renewed or not? This 
is not fhe kind of conduct likely to be 
ptitsued by prudent and discreet merchants, 
or by men in their senses. Eitber you 
must give up all pretensions to prudence 
dnd discmtiw in your comm^tal con- 
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duct, erf you do not yourselves beUe\ e 
that these ships yvrll not he serviceably 
employed, though your exclusive privi- 
leges are not renewed. But the Directors 
appear never to have forgotten, that the 
proprietors of these ships are ratlier a 
numerous body of men, and that, horn the 
circumstance of their being concentrated 
in London, they possess a greater degree 
of political, interest, than naturally beJoiigs 
tp- thenq f .and the real motive of all this 
pitiful representation is,i, to attempt to in- 
fluence .these miehv by ui^ye cotwider^ions 
of private infe^st , t()^ support theiu charter, 
by , petitiops and ^any, other means that 
tfiey could use, wh^^ its renewal shopid 
be brought forwatd.' It is exeeedingly 
prpbable that the contracts them^selves 
were originally made with no other view. 

; Havi^ takeft ^ .revkjw pt the evils 


p 
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you have stated* as likely to arwc from 
opening the trade to India, as Mr. Dun- 
das- proposed* I now proceed to consider 
what the interest of this country is, as to 
opening the whole of tiie trade at present 
engrossed by the East India Company; 
and w’hether there is any good reason for 
granting any exclusive privileges of trade 
at all to an individual Company, And first, 
it is essential to understand what under 
the present system, is the real state of 
the connexion between this country and the 
East Indies; and what the actual advan- 
tages are, that we derive at present from 
that Goniiiexion. 

These advantages must jbe derived, firom 
one of the two following .sources, reve- 
nue or trdde. Of the finst, it is i^dless 
to say that India affords us none. The 

M. 

immense teitntQiim over which ^ Com- 
pany reigns .as sovereigns, have never 
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y6t yielded a revenue equal to the rx- 
]}eiice necessary to uphold their 'authority 
over them*. Corusequently they have been 
obliged ever since they became •so't^reigns, 
yearly to contract fresh debts ; which debts 
amount now to the eilormous sum of 
about 35 millions, and must ultimately be 
paid by this country if ever they are paid 
at all. But beyond this, these Indian 
po^essions have always acted, and still 
act as a direct burthen upon the resources 
of the country. The expence of main- 
taining fleets, and of raising the armies 
we send there, has never yet been con- 
tributed to by the Com{)any, but has all 
along been paid out of the f^es of the 

* The efii&iOii the Hindoos entertein of the Eett Indie 
Company as cited by Lord Vaientie in his ^travel# is as 
Ibllows. 

** The India Coo^y is an old woman, shut op in a 
* 2emandi,W( the Ooveroon Creneral are her duldren.” 
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country. Where are we to look then for 
an indemnification for these' burthens and 
expences ? To the commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. 

The nature of this intercourse, there- 
fore, (of the importance of ^^lich very 
absurd notions have been circulated) it 
is doubly important to understand rightly. 
And first the great feature in the trade of 
the East is, that it is a trade of exporta- 
tion. ' The various luxurious productions 
of those fine climates, their silks, mus- 
lins, teas, and ' spices, have always been 
objects of desire to the nations of Europe, 
and differ^t states have successively car- 
ried on a twstiuoriitive trade, by having 
become the channels through, which they 
were conveyed to other, countries. It 

was thus, that the'^VehotianSi the Portu- 

\ 

|UC2e, and the' Dutch, * increased vso much 
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tiieir national wealth and resonreo'j i>y the 
commerce of* tlie Hast. Jt was not by 
importing the Eastern commodities lor 
their own consumption, that tliey inereased 
their wealth in any degree by tiiis tradt', 
but it was by becoming the curriers 
between the . East and Europe. Pur- 
chasing the commodities of the East low, 
and selling them dear, they of course in- 
creased their national wealth by the jiro- 
fit The trade, however, which Englu^nd 
has carried on to the Eust» has been ciiiefly 
to im|K)rt articles for our own internal con- 
sumption; and has never been in any 
great 4egroe a carrying trade. It is still 

less so at present Europe, which before 

* ’ » * 

th^ icbangcs occasioned by the lute mnd 
present war, w^s chiefly sujiplied with 
Asiatic commodities by Holland and 
Pranbe ; has since under the dominion or 
influence, of Bdnnpai^,' refused to receive 
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them altogether. They wiU not bechnif 
tributaries to us. Jt is in this point of 
view, therefore, that we are to look at our 
Indian import trade, It is a trade for 
the “importation of luxuries, for our own 
consumption. Such a commerce can 
never increase, the -wealth or resources of 
a country. On the contrary it exhausts 
them. No individual ever expects to in- 
crease his wealth by purchasing goods of 
the different tradesmen he employs, for 
the consumption ^of his family ; and it is 
the same with a nation. No principle in 
political economy is more indisputable 
than this. By an export trade, a barter 
trade, or a carrying trade, av nation may 
increase its wealth* but never by trade 
of importation for home ■ consumption ; 
except,- indeed, so far as the imported 
articliK are paid, for by productions of 
the imported country ; for which- prodoc- 
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tions there would be otherwiso no mar- 
ket. It is to an exportation traxle, then 
from Britain, that we are to look alone 
for any advantages fk>ni, our possessions 
and influence in the East. 

The first consideration that occurs on 
taking a view of this part ol the trade, 
as presented by the Company itself, is its 
complete insignificance. These are their 
own words. “ Except woollens in a very 

limited degree, and metals also on a 
“•scale very limited, haidly any of our 
“ staple commodities find a vent among 
“ the Indians ; the other exports wdiich 
“Europe (Britain) sends to India, 
“ l^ing chiefly consumed by the Euro- 
“ pean population there, and some of the 
“ descendants of the early PortUgueze 
“ settlers, all of whom taken collectively, 
“ form hut a small body view to any 
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“ to any question of national impor- 
“ tance*.” This being the real stafe of 
things at present, what ground is there 
for that alarm, whi«h has been attempted 
to be excited at the mention of a change? 
No benefit whatever, worthy of being 
mentioned in a national point, of view 
does this country derive from its connexi- 
on wdth die East, as it is conducted at 
j)resent; and it cannot derive less under 


^ Printed Correspondence, page 21. 

Jt is not easy to understand from the ^accounts tlie Com* 
pany gives, what the actual amount of the exports to 
India and China is, as* they 'appear to have added in their 
accounts, the cost of freiglit, insurance, and other expcnces, 
to the first cost of the goods, without specifying w^hat their 
items amount, to. As near, however, as lean judge from 
the accounts we are furnished with, about jgl,100,000 or 
from that to jt!l,200,(j00 may be the amount of what 
Britain exports to the whole of India, the French and 
Dutch Islands and settlementer Persia, ^c. ; and about 
j£?9CK),000 more to the Empire of China.' I cannot speak 
however, very minutely. ' 
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any change. It is said, indeed, that t here 
are a great liumber of shi[)s and seamen 
at present employed in the trade, and 
that the country is benefited by suc.Ii 
eiliployment. Iii reality, however, ships 
and seamen only increase the wealth of 
a coimtr 5 % when employed as the instrn- ’ 
ments of a gainful trade ; but when eni.- 
ployed in the importation of luxuries for 
home consumption, they partake of the 
nature of that commerce, and exhaust in- 
stead of increasing the- national ,w(vallh 
and resources. • There is another consi- 
deration also, which is the revenue arising 
fronj' the' duties upon these imported 
goods. This, the advocates of the f oiu- 
pany, and the Directors themselves, have • 
been in the habit of representing as a 
direct gain which the country makes by 
their trade; as, little short of a contribu- 
tion which th6'y pay to the state, and the 


G 
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extent of which they say would be endan- 
gered, if the trade to India were thrown 
open ; because, in that case, ships would 
import the Indian goods into other ports, 
besides the port of London, to which they 
are confined at present, and where the 
duties could not be so certainly and 
effectually collected as in London. Whe- 
ther this would . be the case, or not, and 
whether smuggling* would be rendered 
more easy or more difficult by a free 
trade, is a point on which I am not 
competent to speak. But, the question 
generally, of what kind or; degree of 
benefit the country derives from the 
taxation of Eastern commodities imported ; 
it is important on several grounds, to set 

V 

in a right point of view; and chiefly be- 
cause of the many intended misrepresen- 
tations that have been; circulated on this 
spbject. It ^ould otherwise seem indeed, 
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hardly; necessary to explain, that the re- 
venue which the Government collects, by 
tlie tax on tea for instance, tends in no 
way to enrich the country, but on the 
contrary, Kke all otlier taxes, tends to its 
impoverishment. Suppose thts whole of 
the tax now collected on tea, were taken 
off, and the amount put upon sugarsj 
would the Government be any poorer, or 
the public any richer by this ojwration ? 
It is certain that they would not. In fact, 
about twenty years ago, an operatioii of 
this kind did take place. ' The customs 
were not then so well collected as to pre- 
vent smuggling of teas taking place to a 
great extent. In order to prevent this, 
a plan was suggested by a clerk in the 
IndiarHouse, to reduce the duty on tea 
arid the amount of the duty taken frohi 
tea, be proposed to raise , by a tax on 
houses of per cent Hiis was in 1784 
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carried into effect, and the duty on houses 
then im^wsed was called the commuta- 
tion tax : except in preventing smuggling, 

♦ 

this operation .left both the rc\enue and 
the public in the sanie state in which it 
found them ; and it would operate exactl\ 
in the same manner uj)on the public, il 
no tax ever had been or weie now iin- 
posed on East India commodities. Then 
must Ime been the more taxes on other 
articles, and the East I ndia goods would 
have been sold so much lov^er as to have 
formed tin ecpiivalent to’ the public, out 
of whose pocket the same money would 
have gone in either case. The great 
amount of taxes raised, is a proof of the 
extent of such burthens, but none of aii\ 
advantage being derived from the India 
trade. 

The following, therefore, seems to be the 
present state of our connexion with the East, 
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Fw revenue, ’ instead of tlicsc territo- 
ries contributing any thing to the defence 
of the paramount State, they do not pro- 
duce sufficient for their own inainteuaiKu; 
and defence, but, are in fact partly main- 
tained and defended by taxes raised at home. 

Ill regard to trade, the great braudh of it, 
that of exportation from tlie East, consists, 
at present, entirely in tlie iinjiorlation into 
this country, of articles for internal ('onsulnp- 
tion,and these not raw materials, or articles 
of use or necessity, but of luxury ; aud this 
branch of the trade therefort;, only tends 
to impoverish the country, and conduces 
nothing to its prosperity. 

The other branch of trade, consisting of 
exports from this country, it apjicEtrs, is too 
insignificant to merit attention. 
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This being therefore the state of things 
under the present system, there is surely no 
reason to be apprehensive ofothe effects of 
a well considered change, nor above all, of 
that of refusing to grant to the Company a 
further extension of their exclusive trade : 
which change is now called for by the uni- 
versal 'voice and sentimdiits of the public. 
The great consideration which appears to 
o|ieratc upon the public mind,* is, that the 
immense population, cxtbnt, and wealth of 
India, China, and the countries adjacent, 
are capable of affording markets, the most 
extensive of any hitherto explored, for the 
productions and manufactures of this coun- 
try. It is a question altogether of the most 
vital importance to the interests of the coun- 
try, under tlie circumstances in which it is 
at present placed. The Company denies 
that an extension of the expbrt trade is un- 
der any system to be expected. They come 
forward after the true manner of all slothful 
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and corrupt stewards, to shew how they 
themselves have made many attempts to 
extend this very export trade, but tbund 
themselves obstructed in all their endeavours 
by invincible obstacles,’ which, though they 
themselves have not done well, will yet ren- 
der it tor ever impossible for others to do 
bett(T. These obstacles are as follows ; — 
India, tliey say, has been at no time an im- 
porting nation. The manners arid habits of 
the people are ditferent from ours; and, 
being a raanulacturing people themselves, 
they do not want articles such as are. maiju* 
factured by us. The great body of the 
})eople are besides too poor to procure more 
than tlie necessaries of subsistence, and very 
little is necessary in those warm climates. 
These obstacles, they say, have prevented 
them, after the trials and experience of two 
centuries, from extending their export trade, 
and must ever prevent such extension. 
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■It is, certain that India has never yet been 
a nation that has imported, in any consider- 
able extent, the productions ojT other coun- 
tries ; but it is also certain, at the same time, 
thajt no nation ever yet greatly connected 
V'ith the trade of India, has been a manu- 
facturing nation, or one that had surplus 
{ 

productions of its own to export. Neither 
tly; Romans, (whom the Directors refer to) 
the Venetians, nor the Portuguese, were 
mannlacturing nations. Britain is a manu- 
facturing nation, and wants nothing but 
effectual means of introducing her manu- 
factures to the East. Why should the cir- 
cumstance of India and China, being, ma- 
nufacturings nations, prevent their consum- 

ing the ,inan.>^factufes.of Britain ? Britain, 

1 ' * 1 < 
itself a“ manufacturing nation, is not pre- 

ventedrthereby , from consuming the manu- 
factures of India and Chiha, arid that to a 
greater extent than any other country. The 
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variety of manufactured productions 'ii> end- 
less, and in whatever part of the world tiie 
st;at of them i# fixed, tliut country, either 
by improvements in the origiiuii branches of 
manufacture, or by creating new ones, will 

never fail to had a consumption of its j)ro- 

* 

ductions ill every other country to which it 
can have free and unburtbened access ; and 
that too, in a great measure in proportion to 
the wealth and population of such country* ** '. 
But the'’ lower dasses in India and China 


* The ISast * market both for tlte manu- 

« faCtu^ of Bun^, and for the gold and silver as welt a*: 
“ 6ther {i^aqliqaM of America, greater and more exten- 

** aive both Btir<^ and, America put together.” — 
Waaltli of KatiQnB.>^This ta the opinion of Smitii, indis. 
putaMy the greatett of alt authorities itt matters of trade 
add commerce. The .Directors, presume to treat as weak 
and ignorant speculators, ah those that have expressed a 
bsdief of the East, being enable of affording an extensive 
mari^ for our tnaaufactures, Tliey are contemptibly 
igtxdant both of their ofm siuiation and of the great and 
enlightened intartita ofiposbd’ie them. 


H 
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are poor, and merely provided with the ne- 
cessaries of life. No doubt ; and it is the 
same with" the lower classes every where 
else. It is not the * paupers of England, 
nor yet the lower orders of the people that 
are the consumers of our importations from 
India. The poverty of the Indians does 
not, Jis we see, prevent their having a con- 
siderable surplus of productions to, export, 
and they can certainly import to at least 
an equal amount. . Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the wealth of India is great, and is 
and always has been proverbial. Further, 
the Company are losers, it appears, by the 
small amount of British manufactures they 
actually do export. It is better then that 
they exporteti none at all, The country is 
in no respeot benefited^ by sending out its 
productions to a market whiatn they cannot 
he disposed of to advanfr^e ; and a wretch- 
ed system of this kind,’ it is certain, must 
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be either conducted on an iusignihcant scaie, 
or must soon end itself. But lest it may 
still be thought, that the ciicumstanee ot 
the Company losing by their trade to 1ji- 
dia, is any proof of there being really no 
field of profitable commerce there, I will 
state a fact decisive upon that subject. The 
captains and officers of the Company’s ships 
carry out to India a certain portion of goods, 
to the extent, latterly, of near one half what, 
is sent out by the Company. Is it a losing 
trade wliicb these gentlemen also carry on? 
On the contrary, it is known, to be extreme- 
ly profitable. Buying their goods in tl\e 
same market)^ a§ the Ccimpany, selling them 
in jdie same markets, they get money by the 
trade, whilst the i Company loses. It is 
owing to the different manner in which bu- 
sins^ is conducfsed and attended to by in- 
dividuals and by,' the Bast India Company. 
The Com[)any is, also, entirdy destitute of 

!! 2 
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any cajiital, to carry on business with*. In 
England, they buy every thing they piir- 
chasc on very long credit, and sell every 
thing by public auction, for ready money. 
In India, they borrow money at ten ])cr 
cent, interest, for the purpose of purchasinu 
gnofls, and of reniitting home to jirovidc 
l<)r their dividends. It is impossible that 
any thing but a ruinous commerce can b' 
earri<'d on upon such, principles. 

AVe find also in your own letter the fob 
lowing ])assage. — “ One j)art of the prcs<ml 
“ r^ rsiem i^, to have one place of sale for 
“ India goods, thaf is London ; to mak< 
“ all sales by public auction at stated pe 


* “ One of the princifial difficulties which the Company 
*< has had to contend with, is, a capital not in any respect 
“ equal to the extent, variety, and importance of their af- 
“ fairs ; and which renders it a matter of wonder, how the 
“ Company has been able to carry on the concern at all.” 
Letter of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 
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“ riods ; timl tliosc sales to b{‘ regulated 
“ find conducted by the Company. With 
“ the proposed eiilargeinents, it would se(;in 
“ hardly possible to continue that prai'.tu^e. 
“ Difl’orent towns would have their own 
“sales, at their own times; individuals 
“ might frequently choose to dispose of their 
“ go<jd$t by private bargain ; the b^aiefit 
“ derived from jiublie auction, when that 
“ was the sole mode, w'ould be lost in tlm 
“ midst of many private sales and competi- 
“ tions ; but, to disiyjse of the goods of 
“ the Company by private; neg<jtiation, 
“ might open a door to many abuses, which 
“ woidd render that mode totally imsnit- 
“ able for tbeir business. I'lic Compari}', 
“ with sucli a competition, could not go on 
“ to purchase the goods of India. All the 
“ coinniercial branch of their civil servants 
“ mnst be thrown out of employ ; tlieir 
“ purchases of goods at home, for the In- 
“ dian market, must also cease.” 
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{jet any one that considers the picture 
you have yourselves here drawn, of the 
total imbecility and unfitness of the Com- 
pany,. as a commercial body, ^y.' whether 
he is at a less to understand why you lose 
money, by a trade which is in itself benefi- 
<nah Such, it seems, is the construction of 
this commercial body, that if they^e pre- 
vented from selling their goods by public 
auction, the most complete . ruin of their 
business must ensue. Nay, unless they can 
compel every other person - engaged in the 
same trade, to sell their goods by public 
auction also, and that under their direction. 
Eva*y British merchant, whefiber bfjliver- 
pool, Bristol, or any othear port, tiiat deads in 
articles io\d also by the Company, must send 
his goods to London, and put them mto the 
warehous/^ ahd directioR of the Comply, 
fotr them to sell his goods for him ; and that 
to. pT'^ent the ruin of the; Company^ They 
cannot sell their own goo4s in opposit.imi 
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to him, thereibre they wiil sell his for tilm 
It is really, too much to be endured pa- 
tiently, to see a Comjrainy of this kind, w-'t- 
ting up their impudent pretensions to ex- 
clude the merchants td* this country lk)ni 
any trade or any seas,; and much more tu 
the riqhest and most extensive part of the 
earth. 

How can a (iSompany like this inakt 
efforts to extend the exports of the country ? 
Do they sell their goods in India and China 
also by auction, and that too at one or two 
of their principal' settlements ? Is* this the 
manner they^ liave been exerting theinsel vi*s 
to extend Ibe sate foC our manulactures 
tJwre ?- all these efforts of tlieirs, it 
seems, though CQritiinued for tiwo! hundred 
years, dbave he^ unsuccessful, like bvery 
Othi^r oommesictel^ they uiider- 

Sudi attempts require; in a peculiar 
degtiee, ^ adeqimte command of capital. 
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and a great deal of individual energy and 
exertion, operating in detail. \Vhat exer- 
tions have the Company ever niadt; to ( s- 
port, for instance, the manufactui'es of Ihr- 
mlngham? I have been informed on good 
authority, that they do not export a siiiuli 
X. 1000 in value yearly of the manufae 
tores of that town, properly so called, to 
all their settlements and faetories*. 'I’liis In 
a sutheient proof of what^fibrts liavtj been 
made to extend the exports of the (‘ountry, 
and that the Company is totally an iueom- 
petent agent, to act in any d(\gree exclu- 
sively, as the. channel for conveying the 
productions of this country to the East, 

Tfie next part of the subject, and a very 
important one it is, is the trade with China. 


♦ £^000 is also the greatest amount which the Company 
bssever exported in my ma yeartrf tlie manufactures ot* 
Sheffielch 
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On this subject the Government appears to 
have given some weight to the representa- 
tions of the Company, in their pretensions 
to an exclusive trade. Tiie reason oflered 
in support of it, is the danger which might 
arise to our entire connection with China, 
if the trade were carried on by individual 
merchants. But it is proper to see the Di- 
rectors’ own words. “ In ranging the nu 
merous islands and coasts of the Eastern 
Seas, where they would be unknown, and 
“ where they could not be followed to En- 
“ rope by complaints, the prohability 
“ impunity might tempt them to commit, 
“ U|K>n tlie weak natives, accustomed to 
“ repose confidence in Englishmen, acts of 
“ injustice and licentiousness ; which wotild 
‘‘ wound the national character, raise com- 
“ plaints throughout India, and set the peo- 
pie against us. In this manner, the For- 
“ tuguese formerly rendered themselves 


I 
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“ odious in the East, and contribut^'d to the 
downfall of their own powjpr. In China, 
“ where the effects ofi such a spirit would 
be much to be feared, we could exercise 
“ no authority sufficient to control men not 
“ within the reach ^ of the Indian Govern- 
“ tlient, or to defeat their schemes or as- 
" sociations for eluding the laws. Practice 
« would embolden them, and time increase 
“ their numbers*. It is hardly conceivable, 
« that they would not venture upon irregu- 
« larities which, would offend the Chinese 
** Government, .who, while tlie delinquents 
« escaped to Enghmd with impunity, would 
*• doubtless take satisfeetbm of the natmnal 
w > the ^ prida^and jealousy of 
Govemtnent, {darmed'hy repeated 
“ Malices of this nature, feom the desul- 
of a new order of -English- 
insubordinate to the 

*• et ‘imtion, (meatung die Company) 
“ might deterinme todfemiss the whole to- 
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« gether.” « ,If;this extreme case . be not 
« sopposecl, (thiey conUnue) wbich however 
“ is too inujortant and loo noioinentonis in its 
“ consequences to be hazarded/'. &c., 

'The example of the Portuguese, which is 
used to entorce *. these arguments,; tends 
stnmgly to invalidate them. The -Pdrtu- 
ffu*,:sc did not trade to China as a Comply, 
hut as individuals, They cmnmitted con- 
stant acts of ahK)city in.China, and in all 
the Eastern Seas. . . They were y<^ never ex- 
|)eiled from China^ but^t on the. contrary, 
have a settlement ;therc, , that of 
^0(W|E tOithe present time, and the decline 
of theih^de and ppwer *in the East, has ‘ 
not heeai . att|H^ted by any writers th^t I 
have, met; with» to the atardcities they 
mittedithere; but, first, to themlaUidg for 
a time vm^ tlie power of and se- 

Vendlyii to their settlements m the . Brazils, 

i2 
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which ailordcsd a more inviting prospect ol’ 
jrfofit. The atrocities also, contmitted by 
the Portuguese, there is no reason for be- 
lieving Vould have bcOp diminished, if 
they had traded under the form of a Com- 
pany. The general character of their com- 
merce at that time wm barbarous, and the 
ol>ject of their ' m^hants that sailed to the 
Eastern Steas, though certainly partly com- 
mercial, was also in par| piratical, and in 
part political. It is not from thfe conduct 
of such adventuref* as these, that any in- 
ferences are to be drawn why British mer- 
chants of the prra«nt day are to be exclu- 
ded from ^ Chinese trade. The t^ec- 
tors, in their arglifmettt, appear to infer two 
things : one «,* tha% the CWfiese Qovem- 
inent is so excessively jeafous, that, a few 
accidental, or single hfid idiccHiiiected acts 
of dhocity, might endanger tfv^r raising 
to hradte with us altogethfir^ and the other, 
that, British merchants trading individually 
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to Gbiaar would be likely to fell into a re- 
gufef system of plunder and aggression. 
For the first, it is natural, tliat the Company 
should be inclined to give exaggerated ac- 
cornits of the jealousy of the Chinese, — 
But, let us consider> ^at, the trade we at 
presKit carry on witli China, is a trade al- 
most entirely confined to the exportatioii of 
their commodities. We purcliase their teas, 
and give them silver in return. A vciy^ sin- • 
gular race of people, no doubt, are the Ciji- 
nese ; but, it will liardly be believed, that, 
having commodities w^iich they have no use 
icfri they will lonp refiise to give tteun W us, 
'in exchange for silver, in coijsc^jeucc of a 
few acts accidental and tk.suito^ irre-** 
guferdy* if sueh; ^ould happefi lo he com- 
mitted:: , This will hardly obtain (aedib any 
nior^ -than, that, a regular system ot^plini- 
der U to il^jexpected c** British 

md*ehaiite >,te pte«eut day, because, 

alioid twoj huudr^; SRB ®y®' 
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tcim appears to have prevailed amongst the 
Portuguese. But, in reality, this question 
is capable of being decided by facts. The 
Russians, without any Company, trade to 
China, overland. The Portuguese still trade 
there, and above all, the Americans, with- 
out any Company, and without any dangei 
of being expelled, have long carried on a 
very extensive and lucrative trade with 
China. I have before me, a list of ships, 
that* visited Canton in the year 178 j, and 
find amongst them ship| belonging tt 
the East India Comply, and 15 ships from 
America, and we well know, (bat the Ame* 

t 

rican intercourse with China has increased 
mpidly since that time. It haj^ns also, 
that a great pai;t of these very American 
ships andsCa^goes, are the real property of 
merej^tar .Ihus trading to <Chiua» 
by dife circuitous channel ; Uiid I ahi at a 
losp to conceive, that, any thing* can k 
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more, conclusive, as tp'the question of tjiere 
being danger in British merchants trading 
freely to China. Of what value, however, 
is this trade, which is thus to be gOarded 
from all danger of change with such jealous^ 
care? Of great value it is to. the Company, 
owing to the enormous profits which their 
monopoly enables them to obtain from the 
public, in the .price of their teas; which 
profit goes out of the pockets of tlie public, 
in the same manner as the tax oln tea does; 
and is, in {ac|, an additional tax, paid by 
the public ; <«dy» that it goes to support die 
East India monopoly, instead of going to 
the revenue.* But, it is to the market which 


The enormous profit upon tea, may be estimated from 
the fit^wing-fact. Of the teas .imported hjr the captains of 
the Compmjr's ships, the Company takes first one third; 
and thSn tells the remainder for the bcn^t of tjhe‘ (attain, 
as thua:^ if the oficer import 2000 poimds treigl^t, theCom* 
pany first takes 66? pounds, and then sells the renufining 
ISSSpoundl &r hh beni^t; srhidi, with this deduction, 
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CMna lij^ords for British manufactures and 
production, that we are to look for the 
value of the trade to this country, under 
present^ circumstances. Now, it appears, 
that, considered in this point of view, tlie 
extent of the China trade, like that of tlic 
Indian trade, is absolutely insignaficant aiwl 
contemptible. 

But Is tlie Chinese trade, under the ma- 

• I* * • 

nagement ,of individuals, capable of afford- 

»• 

ing any considerable market jpr British ma- 
nufactures? The trade to America, con- 
taining seven millions of inhabitants, is an 
open trade, and takes off annually twelve 
millions sterling of our manufactures. The 
trade to China, containing three hundred 


. still yields him a profit of not less than £0 or 60 per cent. 
< oattte'<irhole intrestment. tike expence of iaiiftoitmg teas 
firow Chins, cornua Hmoire than stioqt ^4 pw'yfWtd. 
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10BI8 tinity millions of inhabitants, takes off, 
oiider the management of the' Company, 
nine hundred thodSlind pounds annually Of 
the same manufactures. This immense dif* 
ference can be' owing to nothing but the 
total incapadty of the Coin|)any to carry 
oil our export trade. The experioncte of the 
Ru^ian open trade confirms this. The Rus- 
sians find no want of demand among the 
Chibese for their different productions. 
Furs, cloths, some of them of* British manu- 
facture, Velvetl, linen, ahd TOsither, glass, 
the fiber haisftwares, in short, almost every 
Enropc’an ntfeifiicftire, that will l>e4r the 
exp^fice' of a Idnd carriage of three or four 
thotisand‘'''hiiles, find there a ready market; 
an<r in ^yment for these, the Russians do 
really receive fiom China an annual ba- 
lance ^ of gold and silver, Nothing buf the 
monopoly of the Company can prevent tins 
country from doing the same. 


K 
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^ us ,siippose for a momenl, that 

911 the danfers apprelnended from throwini; 
opea the Chiae&e trade ^re well founded. 
Merchants trading individually, wc will 
say, will necessarily be guilty of irregular 
proceedings, and the Chinese Govemraent 
will close the tradp to us altogether. They 
will deal witlt nothing but a company in 
any shape, or way, and the trade, such as 
it is, must not be lost. 

In thk cias^ * where is the neces.sity 
* 

that the present East India Company 
should be the one in whose hands the 
trade is to be confined ? They have proved 
themselves incapable of promoting the 

' * V 

interests ol’ the .country as a commercial 
body, and have no wlratev^r of right, 
alter tlifi expiration of their present charter, 
to arrogate, to fii^hselves ,the advantages 
of this exclusive Chinee trade., Ifejeclusiv e 
it must necessaifly be, tlie great interests 
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cf %tlie ' imj^rio'usH*^ reqiure 

tfeafe a new . ^6Mpa^ly- i»hot(M 'lie ’ itti- 
mediately formed,^' coniposed generally 
of the* 'merchants add nianufacturcts in all 
jmrts of ’Great^ Britain; “ The formation of 
sttch a Company fqftns tfie bnly' means by 
which the just interests and expectations 
ttf the puhHc, 'can. be leconciiled with a 
monopoly: of the .’Chinese ; trade. Let the 
trade be confined to a company, if that 
ist necessary for its *preseiHratioh ; but in 
doing so, the .public interests ought to be 
as little sacfificed to tlie interest of indivi- 
duals as. tlifi caise adhiits. A new (‘ompany , 
acting with the vigour, enterprise, and 
judgement, not unusiid to find in such 
bodies at their dbt establishment, w'olild ■ 
afibfd, immediatefy, 'a great relief to the 
mannfecturing classes, by ojjening exten- 
sive iharkete for their goods ; not certainly 
with so fhuch efieet as miglit be done by 
’k ' 
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individualsi.bui in a degree beyond all com- 
parison greater than any thing which could 
be effected by tlie old company, oppressed 

with debts,* and ‘exhausted by abuses and 

* 

corruptions of eviry kind. > It could and 
ought to -pay also a very large contribution 
to Government, as a* compensation for its 
exclusive trade with China; one million 
annually, or probably much more, and that 
effectually paid, and well sepuied to tiie 
public. 

This is the shape, which I have no doubt, 
this business will shortly take; if the China 
trade is to be mcampolized. A new com- 
pany will shortly be formed whidi will 
tnakd large offers to Government for the 
exclusive trade; and the justice, reason, 
and necessity of proceeding, will ^ve 
it a weight that if will not be ^asy to 
resist. 
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I hav« now ftnislied wliat obacrvii- 
tions it was my intention to make at 
present upon these subjects, on which the 
public attention is so much excited. Al- 
most every town in England, deriving 
vaupport from matiufactures or commerce, 
every one ahn<^t in Sfcotland, and many in 
Ireland, have come forwai’d in a 'manner 
altogether unanimous, and in connexion 
with no party, to declai-e their senti- 
ments and exjjectations to the legislature 
on the subject No expression of public 
opinion, in any degree similar to it, has 
taken place iniey tinie. The people having 
their expectation previously fixed on the 
period, when the trade to the East woukl 
be- <^n to them; ^pear, through the 
whole Empire, to haye been actuated by 
(Hie simultaneous impulse^ the moment 
they came to perceive, generally, that 
there existed an intention to continue the 
system of that exclusive trade. If tlic 
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com^aerce of thq .country ha4 prospered 
^nerally, the exclusive charter might liave 
been probably renewed with as little op- 
position from the public as it has been 
on former occasioni, and the East India 
Company have been sulTcncd to labour 
on Under its abuses and its difficulties for 
another term of twenty j^cars, if it did 
not indeed yield to them long before the 
termination of that period. But the pre- 
sent situation of the |>ublic does not allow 
them to make so large a grant out of their 
resources, in the vain expectation of sup- 
porting a company^ which nothing can ren- 
tier effectually conducive to its own benetit, 
or that of the public. I consider t|ie fete of 
its compaercial monopdly, in fact, as de- 
t^mined. No adipiiustration, will, I think, 

t 

venture tp pe|^ver0trin sacrificing to any 
minin' or paltry considerations, the great 
interests of our commercial and manufec- 
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tuling- classes in theif present situation^ 
ajai 'that of ^ public, and* with their 
attention fixed as it is upon the trans* 
action. 

Every thing that we see in the situa- 
tion of this, country indicates that, it ap- 
proaches some great crisis. Buf nothing, 
in that situation, appears to give cause for 
more great and just alarm, than that 
kind of discontent and ferment, apparently 
the preparation for change, which exists 
in the public mind. The ^reat interests* 
liopulation of. this country are com- 
mercial. As long as commerce flourished, 
and tjie people were satisfied with their 
private affairs, there was no real danger 
from their- political notions. Party-spirit 
m%ht run* high, and violcncOof expression 
he made use of, but people deenpied satis- 
factorily wiffi* their private pursuits, will 
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hot quit or endanger them to amend the 
affairs of the* couhtry. It is otherwise 
when . the private' affah's of individuals 
are generally ruinous, and present, them 
no prospect of jsatisfection or comfort. The 
stroiig current ^ private discontent then 
turns upon and endangers' public affairs, 
and the minds of men are gradually pre- 
pared to embrace and .devote themselves 
to any change.' Why is - it that 1 point out 
these things ?; It is , to impress on the 
. minds of the Government, the situation 
in which they stand; and to warn 
them of tlie danger of ^ disappointing 
any just expectation of the people, or of 
taking any measure that wohld convince 
them that tl^eir tnter^ts are not attended 
.to. The contiriuijB^/ to the East India 
(Idnipany tieir '’,^lu4ve trade to India 
or China would be. a measure of this 
land. In the present state of commercial 
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knowledge its total iihpolicy could not be 
concealed, nor could the public be pre- 
vented from seeing and believing, univer- 
sally, that it was prompted by undue mo- 
tives. By throwing open fully the whole 
Eastern trade, die Government would lay a 
strong hold on the confidence of the pub- 
lic ; and might with that strength, refuse 
to them, if occasion were, with the less 
apprehension of mischief, any other measure 
of doubtful or injurious policy. 




London, May, 1812 . 
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